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FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


No.  DXXIX.  New  Series,  January  2,  1911. 


THE  KING,  THE  CONSTITUTION,  AND  THE  CEISIS. 

I. 

The  political  struggle  just  closed  may  be  remembered  as  the 
“No  Change”  Election,  but  unless  both  the  historic  parties  are 
well  guided  it  may  lead,  and  rapidly,  to  more  changes  than  even 
Radicals  intend.  No  sensible  man  desired  this  election.  It  was 
bound  to  be  a  political  sirocco  full  of  unhealthy  heat  and  blinding 
dust,  hateful  to  every  sane  instinct  of  mankind.  Worst  of 
all,  it  was  likely  to  obscure  the  principle  on  which  the  late  Con¬ 
ference  was  based.  It  is  as  certain  now  as  it  was  then  that 
from  the  present  troubles  there  can  be  no  safe  and  ultimately 
no  peaceful  issue  except  settlement  by  consent.  That,  and  no 
merely  party  cry,  is  the  greatest  of  the  truths  with  which  this 
country  and  its  Government  have  to  concern  themselves.  It  was 
a  truth  suddenly  brought  home  to  the  nation  by  King  Edward’s 
death.  It  w'as  plain  to  the  vast  majority  of  thinking  men  during 
the  Conference.  Should  it  prove  that  Ministers  and  the  mass 
of  the  Radical  party  have  been  wholly  blinded  by  the  December 
battle  at  the  polls  to  the  supreme  national  importance  of  seeking 
a  peaceful  adjustment — that  the  renewed  struggle  has  destroyed 
the  last  chance  of  a  settlement  by  consent — then,  indeed,  the 
“No  Change”  Election  will  assuredly  be  remembered  as  the  most 
evil  thing  that  has  happened  in  England  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half.  While  the  crowds  waiting  in  the  first  few  days  for  the 
results  of  the  polls  thought  the  figures  were  monotonous  and 
commonplace,  some  of  us  were  rather  impressed  by  the  sensa¬ 
tional  possibilities  lying  behind  the  dull  returns. 

These  are  the  thoughts  with  which  we  shall  begin  the  New 
Year  if  any  trace  of  right  reason  is  to  remain  in  our  politics. 
Whether  by  the  constitutional  efforts  of  the  Crown,  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  requiring  the  most  delicate  management,  yet  demanding  the 
utmost  exertion  of  all  the  moral  influence  that  still  remains  to 
the  Monarchy  in  this  country ;  whether  upon  the  initiative  of 
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Ministers  themselves ;  whether  by  other  means  and  resources  i 

that  further  thinking  may  and  doubtless  will  suggest,  the  vital 
matter  is  that  some  last  effort  should  be  made  during  the  next  few  , 

months  for  settlement  by  consent.  Every  possible  method  that 
might  lead  to  it  must  be  tried,  in  the  manner  we  shall  show.  If  ' 

all  rational  proposals  for  an  agreement  between  the  parties — that  I  , 

is,  between  the  two  halves  of  the  nation — are  one  after  another  i  ^ 

refused,  if  Ministers  simply  use  the  temporary  Parliamentary 
advantage  they  conceive  themselves  to  possess  in  order  to  drive 
a  one-sided  purpose  to  extremity,  they  will  be  evidently  loaded 
with  what  would  prove  before  long  to  be  no  limited  guilt.  They 
would  have  made  it  certain  that  the  Coronation  would  be  no  date 
of  joy ;  they  would  have  made  it  probable  that  the  new  reign  | 

would  be  full  of  calamity.  1 

These,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  are  not  new  views  on  the 
part  of  the  present  writer.  They  were  urged  again  and  again  ; 

before  the  Conference  and  during  the  Conference.  They  were  * 

right,  and  they  remain  right.  The  soundness  of  the  basis  of  I 

political  reasoning  on  which  they  rested  is  not  touched  by  any-  j 

thing  that  has  happened  in  this  election.  It  is  not  a  struggle  ' 

between  forty-six  millions  of  a  free  democracy  and  six  hundred 
hereditary  peers.  It  is  substantially  and  for  all  practical  purposes  i 

a  struggle  of  one  half  of  the  nation  against  the  other  half.  i 

Ministers  and  the  Coalition  have  shown  in  December,  1910,  as 

V 

in  tlic  previous  contest  of  twelve  months  ago,  that  they  possess 
a  small  majority,  numbering  no  more  at  the  very  outside  than 
a  tenth  of  the  people.  It  is  not  enough.  It  affords  no  just  or 
rational  basis  for  revolution.  There  is  not  sufficient  weight  in  it 
to  force  on  the  whole  people  in  a  purely  partisan  form  the  Veto 
|)olicy  and  the  whole  series  of  one-sided  purposes  which  that 
policy  is  intended  to  ensure.  The  influence  of  nearly  half  a 
nation,  including  the  settled  majority  in  England,  upon  the 
fortunes  and  even  upon  the  very  framework  of  the  State,  will 
not  be  so  easily  abolished  in  that  way.  The  very  purpose  of  all 
ordered  Constitutions  as  they  exist  elsewhere,  and  especially  in 
the  United  States,  is  to  prevent  the  hasty  execution,  by  such  a 
majority  as  this  Government  has  secured,  of  a  sweeping  succes¬ 
sion  of  immeasurably  important  changes.  Unionists  with  some 
difficulty  and  delay  have  been  brought  during  the  last  ten  months 
to  a  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  one  party  can  claim  or 
keep  a  practical  monopoly  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  in 
a  free  country,  and  that  the  Second  Chamber  must  be  made 
absolutely  fair  as  between  parties.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake 
either  that  the  Second  Chamber  in  form  and  powers  must  be 
acceptable  to  the  Unionist  part  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the 
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Coalition  part — to  the  Unionists  who,  as  these  late  elections 
have  proved,  number  at  least  nine-twentieths  of  the  whole  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  Coalition  which  counts  no  more  than  eleven- 
twentieths,  even  when  Socialists  and  Nationalists  are  included. 
If  the  idea  is  that  in  connection  with  a  constitutional  resettle¬ 
ment  of  revolutionary  scope,  involving  the  whole  future  of  all 
our  political  institutions  without  exception,  the  nine-twentieths 
of  the  nation,  including  the  majority  of  England,  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  though  they  did  not  exist,  or  are  simply  to  be  dragooned 
by  the  aid  of  the  Irish  vote,  those  who  act  upon  that  theory  will 
come  to  a  bitter  reckoning. 

It  is  not  now  as  in  1832,  when  the  overwhelming  mass  of  all 
three  kingdoms  insisted,  and  inevitably  insisted,  upon  reform. 
The  House  of  Lords  on  that  particular  issue  commanded  no 
popular  support  whatever.  It  is  not  so  now.  When  nearly 
half  a  nation  is  opposed  to  little  more  than  the  other  half,  no 
decisive  settlement  can  be  reached  by  party  violence.  In  these 
circumstances,  revolution  can  lead  to  nothing  but  counter¬ 
revolution,  and  what  civil  explosions  have  always  resulted  from 
the  continued  clash  and  rising  heat  of  these  heavy  pressures 
every  student  of  history  w’ell  knows.  The  eleven-twentieths 
of  the  electorate  are  entitled  to  much  of  their  will.  The  nine- 
twentieths  in  a  controversy  of  this  magnitude  are  entitled 
to  nearly  as  much  of  their  will,  and  in  the  end  by  one  means 
or  another  they  will  secure  it.  That  would  not  be  doubted 
in  any  other  country  where  written  Constitutions — giving  some¬ 
thing  like  permanent  security  for  settlements  by  consent — have 
been  devised  precisely  for  preventing  situations  like  that  wdiich 
has  now  risen  amongst  ourselves.  We  are  at  a  disadvantage  as 
a  nation  in  having  given  little  fundamental  thought  to  these 
things.  Eelying  exclusively  on  the  party  system,  we  have  made 
our  changes  piecemeal  without  seeing,  often  without  trying  to 
see,  whither  they  would  ultimately  lead.  The  propositions  here 
advanced  would  not  be  disputed  in  any  other  country.  Those 
who  disregard  them  in  this  country  will  be  as  men  handling  high 
explosives  in  absence  of  mind — ^dreamers  who  do  not  understand 
the  bigger  things  of  politics  at  all,  and  in  trying  to  ignore  half 
the  realities  of  national  strength  and  feeling  will  work  more  evil 
than  they  mean. 


II. 

But  let  us  look  back  a  little  to  the  elections  themselves.  They 
were  disappointing  to  both  sides.  Little  change  was  expected, 
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but  each  party  thought  there  would  be  some  change  in  its  own 
favour.  Ministers  and  their  electioneering  advisers  had  some¬ 
what  abated  the  hopes  very  fairly  entertained  when  the  Confer¬ 
ence  broke  down,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  polls  they  still  expected 
to  gain  about  tw’enty  seats  net.  Unionists  had  rallied  with  so 
much  spirit  that  they  thought  the  net  tw'enty  seats  would  be 
won  on  their  own  side.  But  nothing  of  that  kind  has  happened. 
In  one  part  of  the  country,  Lancashire,  there  has  been  a  very 
cojisiderable  alteration  of  the  electoral  map,  accompanied  by 
a  real  turn-over  of  popular  votes.  But  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  whole  stands  precisely  where  it  did.  The  Unionists  hoped 
to  win  more  than  thirty  seats,  and  not  to  lose  more  than  a  dozen. 
They  actually  won  twenty-eight  seats,  but  they  lost  twenty- 
nine,  including  two  in  Ireland,  and  several  seats  elsewhere, 
captured  before  in  three-cornered  contests  and  never  held  by 
an  absolute  majority.  They  lost  also  in  a  number  of  little 
boroughs,  and  just  kept  others  by  a  hair.  They  forfeited,  as 
they  expected  they  would  have  to  do,  some  of  the  rural  divisions 
carried  over  to  Unionism  by  the  great  w'ave  of.  county  feeling 
last  January,  but  which  had  never  been  Unionist  before,  not 
even  in  1900  or  in  1895.  They  met  with  their  only  serious 
disappointment  in  London.  Upon  the  other  hand,  they  won 
half  a  dozen  scats  in  the  west  and  a  dozen  in  Ijancashire  and 
elsewhere  in  the  North.  This  was,  in  the  present  writer’s  view, 
by  far  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  elections. 

The  “solid  North,”  as  it  could  be  claimed  by  the  Coalition  in 
190G  and  again  in  January,  1910,  no  longer  exists.  Unionists 
not  only  won  seats,  but  pulled  down  so  many  tall  Badical 
majorities  to  very  low  figim^s,  not  only  in  Manchester  but  also  in 
Leeds  and  elsewhere.  J^iis  is  what  fills  Unionists  with  hop(‘  for 
the  prospects  of  Tariff  Reform  and  the  Referendum  in  the  North. 
That  is  where  the  final  issue  of  this  struggle  will  be  decide’. 
Unionists  have  fairly  broken  through  what  seemed  to  be  an 
electoral  wall  of  concrete.  They  have  lost  nothing  elsewhere  but 
what  they  can  recover,  and  when  they  find  that  in  the  North, 
and  not  only  in  Manchester  and  the  neighbouring  boroughs  and 
divisions  but  even  in  Yorkshire,  they  are  advancing  and  not  going 
back,  they  may  well  look  forward  wdth  firm  confidence  to  the 
future.  When  the  Second  Chamber  in  one  way  or  another  has 
ceased — as  in  a  short  time  and  in  one  way  or  another,  whatever 
else  happens,  it  mn.-*t  cease — to  be  a  hereditary  House  almost 
monopolised  by  one  party,  an  insurmountable  prejudice  will  be 
removed,  and  the  North  from  the  Unionist  point  of  view  will  be 
still  more  attackable.  There  is  no  dispute  about  this  :  it  is 
admitted  by  Radicals  themselves. 
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But  if  Lancashire  was  the  disappointment  of  the  Coalition, 
London  was  their  reward.  They  not  only  held  a  number  of  seats 
which  Unionists  had  fully  exjieeted  to  {?ain,  but  they  won  several 
more,  including  the  celebrated  Peckham.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
oratory  in  the  Tiimehouso  manner  helped  his  party  in  the  East 
End,  where  it  is  not  difficult  to  ))reaeh  with  acceptance  to  poor  men 
the  w’holc  doctrine  of  taking  from  the  few'  to  give  to  the  many. 
But  on  the  w'hole  Radicalism  triumphed  in  Tjondon  by  superior 
organisation  and  better  work  upon  the  enormous  problems  of 
tracing  removals  in  a  December  election.  In  the  metropolitan 
divisions  as  a  whole  there  w’as  no  trace  of  any  real  turnover  of 
votes  to  the  Coalition.  Unionists  polled  a  great  majority  of  votes 
in  London  as  a  wffiole,  though  Radicalism  secured  just  half  the 
representation.  That  is  a  distinction  worth  remembering. 

Especial  interest  belonged  to  the  battle  for  the  counties.  Last 
January  T^nionists  won  in  the  agricultural  divisions  w’ell-nigh 
all  they  could.  They  triumphed  generally  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  rural  England,  and  almost  wiped  out  the  Minis¬ 
terial  representation  in  the  greater  part  of  its  area.  Their  task 
this  time  was  to  hold  wdiat  they  had  w'on,  and  they  did  it 
splendidly.  They  lost  eleven  county  divisions  in  Great  Britain, 
including  one  in  Wales  and  another  in  Scotland,  but  they  gained 
ten,  including  three  in  Devon.  From  Ireland  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
small  party  returns  a  very  little  weaker — Mr.  Healy  will  soon 
get  another  seat — hut  Mr.  Dillon’s  supreme  effort  to  wipe  it  off 
the  electoral  map  has  failed,  and  it  will  remain  much  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  future.  The  Coalition  majority  may  present 
the  same  superstructure  as  before,  hut  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  its  foundations  are  weakening. 

On  the  W'hole  the  results  of  the  fortnight’s  struggle  may  well 
fill  Unionists  w'ith  steady  belief  in  the  prospects  of  their  future 
success  in  the  country  at  large.  They  have  only  been  out  of 
office  five  years,  yet  since  the  utter  ruin  of  1906  they  have  already 
risen  again  to  a  relative  position  of  enormous  strength.  When 
rhe  Radicals  were  beaten  in  tw'o  successive  elections,  and  were 
“out”  for  over  ten  years,  their  position  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  was  far  w'eaker  than  is  the  Unionist  position  to-day 
Glance  at  the  record  : 

Coalition 


Unionists. 

Radicals. 

as  a  whole 

1895  . 

411 

177 

2.59 

1900  . 

402 

186 

268 

1906  . 

1.56 

.379 

,514 

1910  (January)  ... 

273 

275 

.387* 

1910  (December) 

272 

272 

388t 

*  Excluding  11  O’Brienites. 
f  Excluding  10  O’Brienites. 
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Two  main  conclusions  will  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  this 
table.  The  Unionist  position  is  far  more  powerful,  absolutely 
and  relatively,  than  was  that  of  the  Radicals  during  their  decade 
in  the  wilderness.  Again,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  Radicalism 
cannot  again  expect  to  be  an  independent  force  in  the  State. 
It  is  permanently  in  bond  to  the  other  factions  in  the  Coalition. 
If  it  pursues  the  method  of  surrendering  more  and  more  seats  to 
Labour,  then  Radicalism  will  be  a  slowly  diminishing  force.  If 
it  attempts  to  resist  Socialist  encroachments,  it  may  be  a  rapidly 
diminishing  force.  There  was  no  more  significant  episode  in 
the  elections  than  the  result  in  West  Fifeshire,  where  Labour 
wrested  a  seat,  not  from  the  Unionists,  but  from  the  Minis¬ 
terialists  proper.  Only  the  Redmondite  and  the  Socialist  groups 
have  positively  gained  in  strength  from  these  elections.  Those 
“  Liberals  ”  who  attach  any  meaning  to  that  name  may  well  ask 
themselves  what  their  own  position  will  be  when  the  gradual 
process  of  surrendering  to  “  Labour  ”  has  advanced  a  little 
further.  If  the  whole  saving  idea  of  a  reasonably  strong — 
though  not  co-ordinate — and  perfectly  impartial  Second  Chamber 
is  swept  away  with  the  nominal  powers  and  hereditary  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  House  of  Lords ;  if  any  paid  House  of 
Commons  in  the  intervals  between  General  Elections  held  every 
four  years  is  to  be  not  merely  predominant  but  absolutely  omni¬ 
potent  in  the  State,  though  the  Opposition  may  regard  the  more 
immediate  future  with  anxiety,  “Liberals”  will  soon  have  cause 
to  regard  the  further  future  with  despair. 


111. 

We  pass  then  from  the  elections  to  their  consequences.  All 
men  ask.  What  will  happen?  Before  we  try  to  answer  that 
question  had  we  not  better  ask  ourselves  what  ought  to  happen  ? 
And,  again,  before  we  enter  into  that  inquiry,  we  must  be  careful 
to  realise  what  has  already  happened.  Apart  from  the  verdict  of 
the  polls  showing  that  England — like  France  at  several  periods 
since  1789 — practically  consists  of  “two  nations,”  ranged  over 
against  each  other  in  nearly  equal  numbers  and  in  quite  equal 
strength,  more  history  has  been  crowded  into  the  last  few  months 
than  the  country  can  yet  digest.  First  came  the  Conference. 
It  was  advocated  by  some  of  us  on  the  principle  which  the  recent 
elections  have  proved  to  be  perfectly  sound — that  on  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  question  the  people  were  divided  in  the  proportion  of 
at  least  a  homogeneous  nine-twentieths  against  a  miscellaneous 
eleven-twentieths ;  that  this  proportion  would  not  be  easily 
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altered;  that  violence  being  certain  to  lead  to  counter- violence, 
neither  of  these  forces  could  ever  gain  by  pressure  a  complete 
victory  over  the  other ;  that  there  could  be  no  rational  or  safe 
issue  from  these  troubles  but  by  the  way  of  settlement  by  con¬ 
sent.  That  proposition,  in  spite  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  remains  unalterably  sound.  If  we  are  told  that  party- 
passion  makes  it  now  impossible,  then  the  obvious  reply  must  be 
that  party-passion  is  going  to  bring  about  a  catastrophe.  If  a 
halt  is  to  be  called  before  worse  mischief  is  done  than  Mr.  Asquith 
pro[>oses  to  himself,  it  will  have  to  be  called  soon.  The  time 
for  discussing  the  Conference  freely  has  not  yet  come,  but  it  was 
not  futile.  It  led  on  both  sides  to  very  bold  efforts  for  peace. 
They  were  not  bolder  on  either  side  than  in  the  opinion  of  far¬ 
sighted  men  the  situation  demanded. 

If  Ministers  say  now  that  there  is  an  end  of  that  principle  of 
reasoned  adjustment  between  great  forces  upon  which  every  other 
Constitution  in  the  world  is  founded,  and  if  they  tell  us  that  as 
a  result  of  the  “no  change”  election  the  opinion  of  eleven- 
twentieths  of  the  people  must  prevail  absolutely  over  that  of 
the  nine-twentieths,  then  they  will  incur  the  heaviest  responsi¬ 
bility  that  Ministers  have  ever  yet  borne  wnth  regard  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  this  country.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
the  principle  of  settlement  by  consent  is  wnser  than  ever,  and 
every  sane  man  knows  it.  If  Mr.  .Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
are  now  to  reject  that  principle,  and  to  destroy  the  last  chance 
that  it  may  yet  prevail,  they  will  yoke  wild  horses  to  the  chariot 
of  the  State. 

Since  the  Conference  broke  dowm.  consider  what  has  happened. 
The  Constitutional  question  has  not  stood  still.  It  is  nonsense  to 
say  now  that  the  Coalition  are  contending  for  the  principle  that 
the  will  of  the  people  shall  prevail  over  a  hereditary  House  of 
fjords.  The  Unionist  leaders  have  brought  forward  a  bold,  broad, 
and  thoroughly  sincere  plan  of  reform.  The  House  of  Lords  has 
renounced  every  claim  to  hereditary  right.  It  has  left  not  the 
slightest  excuse  for  saying  that  it  desires  to  resist  in  any  way  the 
real  will  of  the  people.  It  asks  that  there  shall  be  some  definite 
method  of  eliciting  the  real  wishes  of  the  people  on  the  separate 
merits  of  questions  of  fundamental  importance.  It  asks  that 
h'gislation  embodying  new  and  epoch-making  principles  shall 
only  be  placed  on  the  statute  book  in  response  to  the  undoubted 
desire  of  the  real  majority  of  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  proposed  the  Beferendum  on  matters  of 
sufficient  gravity.  That  method  has  its  difficulties,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  of  ensuring  under  log-rolling  conditions  of  legislation 
that  the  destinies  of  a  country  shall  be  determined  in  a  crisis 
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by  true  majority  rule  and  by  that  alone.  It  is  the  only  way  of 
checking  the  hugger-mugger  mandate  of  a  General  Election. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  democratic  proposal  on  condition  that  a  very 
sparing  use  is  made  of  it.  “The  trombones  are  almost  too  solemn 
for  use,”  says  Beethoven.  Politicians  might  say  the  same  thing 
of  the  “poll  of  the  people.”  If  it  were  often  applied  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  national  nuisance  and  w'ould  be  soon  swept  away. 
England  is  not  Switzerland.  But  if  the  Eeferendum  were 
reserved  for  great  questions  it  would  be  invaluable.  Take  Home 
Buie.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  country  has  voted  for  any 
Home  Buie  Bill  that  Mr.  Asquith  may  produce?  The  country 
has  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  sort  of  Home  Buie  Bill  Mr. 
Asquith  intends.  Yet  in  this  matter  above  all  other  legislative 
matters,  a  difference  of  degree  if  carried  far  enough  makes  a 
difference  in  kind.  Home  Buie  is  the  most  elastic  principle  in 
politics.  You  may  use  it  like  the  elephant’s  trunk,  for  picking 
up  pins  or  rooting  up  trees.  A  measure  of  very  limited  devolu¬ 
tion  might  be  brought  in  and  called  Home  Buie.  A  measure 
of  undoubtedly  separatist  effect  might  be  introduced  and  still 
called  Home  Buie.  It  will  be  impossible  to  say  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  detail  with  regard  to  Ulster,  the  police,  the  judiciary, 
finance,  has  been  authorised  by  the  country  in  the  whirl  of  the 
December  elections,  when  Minister. al  intentions  on  Home  Buie 
w^ere  seldom  mentioned  and  never  explained.  Yet  in  this  matter, 
where  details  are  the  very  fife  and  character  of  a  policy,  has 
the  country  signed  away  all  right  to  pronounce  when  the  details 
are  revealed?  There  never  can  be  a  better  subject  for  the 
Beferendum  than  this. 

The  Unionist  leaders  went  on  to  pi’ove  their  courage  and 
sincerity  by  declaring  that  the  Beferendum  if  introduced  at  all 
shall  apply  to  Tariff  Beform  as  well  ns  to  other  subjects.  In  strict 
logic  that  was  not  necessary.  It  is  practically  agreed  that  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  future,  Mr.  Tjloyd  George’s  revolu¬ 
tionary  departure  in  finance  having  been  definitely  authorised, 
shall  have  free  scope  for  its  Budgets,  and  that  even  Socialism  by 
instalments  may  be  introduced  to  almost  any  extent  under  cover 
of  a  Finance  Bill  whenever  the  House  of  Commons  contains 
a  majority  inclined  to  that  course.  How  Tariff  Beform  is  likewise 
a  revolution,  but  it  is  likewise  a  Budgetary  matter,  and  on 
this  Government’s  principles  Tariff  Beform  when  embodied  in 
a  Bill  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The  Unionist 
leaders  preferred  a  bolder  course.  They  knew  that  if  they 
proposed  the  Beferendum  only  for  Badical  innovations  and  not 
for  the  one  great  controversial  scheme  of  innovation  that 
Unionists  propose,  they  would  have  been  accused  of  attempting 
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a  grossly  partisan  dodge  and  of  trying  to  cog  the  Constitutional 
dice.  With  equal  courage  and  sense  they  took  the  straight  and 
the  only  way  of  proving  their  sincerity  to  the  country.  Although 
there  was  no  chance  in  the  hurried  circumstances  of  the  pollings 
for  this  decision  to  tell  with  full  effect,  those  wdio  made  the 
proposal  will  have  their  reward  a  little  later. 

The  point  to  be  insisted  on  now  is  that  the  peers  and  the 
Unionist  party  as  a  whole  have  faced  in  the  fairest  spirit  both 
the  question  of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords  and  that  of  the 
Referendum.  The  old  conditions  of  the  Second  Chamber 
controversy  are  swept  clean  away.  The  basis  for  a  just  settle¬ 
ment  by  consent  is  established,  and  if  Ministers  destroy  it  on 
their  own  initiative  there  will  be  no  present  excuse  for  their 
act  and  history  will  have  no  pardon  for  it.  What  have 
Liberals  demanded?  They  have  demanded  an  equal  chance 
for  Liberal  measures  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  claim  they  can  secure  in  its  entirety 
if  they  are  willing  on  their  part  that  the  Second  Chamber  shall 
keep  a  real,  though  not  a  predominant  authority,  and  that  in  this 
as  in  every  other  great  country  in  the  world,  there  shall  be  some 
definite  provision  for  consulting  the  whole  people  in  crises  of 
exceptional  importance,  and,  above  all,  that  there  shall  be  some 
fundamental  guarantees  for  the  stability  of  the  Constitution. 
That,  in  one  sentence,  is  the  proposition.  Nothing  could  be 
plainer  or  sounder.  It  may  he  safely  left  to  the  judgment  of  all 
fair  men.  It  will  be  criminal  to  reject  it. 


IV. 

There  is  then  no  doubt  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  would 
be  done  if  Ministers  commanded  an  independent  majority  and 
could  set  the  permanent  interests  of  the  State,  and  even  the  per¬ 
manent  advantage  of  Liberalism  as  distinguished  from  Socialism, 
above  the  desperate  attempt  to  secure  a  temporary  triumph  which , 
even  if  won,  would  soon  be  fatal  to  themselves  and  their  own 
party.  As  the  result  of  Unionist  steps  in  the  fortnight  before 
the  polling,  the  elements  of  a  settlement  are  more  distinctly 
in  existence  than  when  the  Conference  was  sitting.  The  House 
of  Lords’  scheme  of  reform  must  be  further  improved.  The 
peers  propose  a  system  of  selection  from  their  own  ranks  mingled 
with  nomination  and  election.  The  plan  might  be  considerably 
simplified  so  as  to  preserve  much  of  the  unrivalled  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  hitherto  included,  while 
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ffivinff  an  absolutely  equal  ebance  to  Radical  and  Unionist 
measures. 

Tbe  new  Second  Cbamber,  for  instance,  might  be  half- 
elected.^  The  other  half  might  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
tbe  existing  peerage,  supplemented  if  need  be  by  distinguished 
nominations  of  another  kind.  Then  if  joint  session  in  Westminster 
Hall  failed  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  any  extraordinary 
difference  between  the  two  Houses,  the  measure  would  be 
returned  to  the  Upper  House,  and  then  only  the  elected  ineniher,<i 
would  rote  on  it.  This  scheme  wdien  put  forward  by  the  present 
writer  last  spring  received  little  support.  Its  drawbacks  arc 
obvious,  especially  from  the  point  of  the  selected  and  nominated 
members  excluded  from  the  critical  vote  that  might  solve  or  con¬ 
firm  a  temporary  deadlock  between  tbe  two  Houses.  On  the  other 
band,  the  idea  has  the  merit  of  showing  how  the  historic  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  that  is  at  present  excellent 
in  its  deliberations,  might  be  reconciled  wu'tb  tbe  elective  principle 
so  as  to  give  the  Coalition  what  it  claims,  a  perfectly  equal 
chance  for  Uadical  and  Unionist  measures  in  tbe  Second 
Chamber.  Finally,  if  tbe  vote  in  tbe  new  Upper  House  were 
against  an  important  measure  sent  up  three  times  by  a  "Radical 
nr  Unionist  majority  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  the  question — 
always  supposing  it  to  involve  some  altogether  exceptional  project 
of  permanent  change — mierbt  be  decided  by  Referendum.  It  is 
bard  to  imagine  a  fairer  scheme.  Tt  would  place  the  Upper 
House  on  a  far  more  popular  basis.  No  one  could  any  longer 
call  it  a  Tory  Second  Chamber.  Tt  would  be  a  strong  Second 
Chamber,  yet  not  too  strong.  It  would  retain  the  best  of  its 
present  elements,  yet  would  be  absolutely  fair  in  its  working 
as  between  tbe  parties.  Tt  would  enable  any  measure  whatever 
to  be  passed  by  a  Tjiberal  or  F^nionist  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  “within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament’’  if  the 
people  as  a  whole  definitelv  desired  that  measure.  Tt  Mmuld  be 
the  '\’'eto  policy  free  from  the  fatal  vice  of  absolutely  unchecked 
Sinele-Cbamberism.  There  would  be  no  necessity  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  Parliaments.  Tbe  ]ieople  do  not  desire  elections  to 
be  multiplied,  and,  as  we  have  said,  they  will  not  want  tbe 
Referendum  to  be  invoked  often. 

Suppose  that  any  or  all  tbe  details  of  the  imaginary  plan  we 
have  sketched  were  rejected,  tbe  sketch  would  nevertheless  illus- 
tvate  the  faet  that  Ministers  could  easily  get,  even  now,  all  they 
ought  to  w^ant  if  they  sincerelv  desired  a  Second  Chamber  abso- 

(1)  Unionists  in  principle  have  no  objection  whatever  to  a  wholly  elected 
Second  Chamber,  but  it  would  be  very  inexpedient,  as  equalling  the  House  of 
Commons  in  representative  authority  and  overshadowing  it  in  moral  authority. 
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lutely  fair  and  reasonable  in  its  working  as  between  the  two 
parties — yet  affording  some  definite  security  that  only  the  real 
will  of  the  people  should  prevail  in  the  decisive  moments  of 
epoch-making  controversy.  In  this  way  the  wishes  of  the 
Unionist  part  of  the  nation  would  be  reconciled  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Eadical  part ;  and  this  country  would  be  spared  from 
immeasurable  evils.  The  throne  would  be  saved  from  the 
approach  of  pressure,  and  with  an  ordered  Constitution  rebased 
upon  democratic  bedrock,  a  new  and  sounder  epoch  of  national 
politics  would  begin.  Nor  would  all  that  is  best  in  the  tradition 
of  the  House  of  Lords  be  sacrificed  in  reality,  even  if  it  were 
in  form.  If  Ministers  made  it  a  condition  that  the  House  of 
Lords  should  be  more  largely  elective,  peers,  being  free  to  stand 
at  their  pleasure,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  would  be  returned 
in  such  numbers  as  always  to  form  a  large  part,  and  sometimes 
a  majority,  of  the  new  Upper  House. 


V. 

We  are  told  that  all  this  is  now  impossible  because  Unionists, 
though  well  holding  their  own  in  an  election  which  the  great 
majority  of  them  did  not  seek,  are  proved  to  represent  no  more 
at  the  moment  than  nearly  half  the  nation.  In  the  last  week 
of  the  struggle  Ministers  spoke  as  confident  of  their  power  to 
force  “guarantees,”  and,  indeed,  as  already  quite  sure  of  them. 
According  to  this  programme  the  Coalition  is  to  have  the  whole 
of  its  way,  and  to  enforce  its  federated  policies  by  a  bare 
majority  mainly  composed  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  over-repre¬ 
sented  vote.  The  royal  prerogative  would  be  the  instrument 
of  this  purpose.  The  Unionist  nine-twentieths  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  bo  deprived  by  the  eleven-twentieths  of  all 
influence  upon  measures  altering  the  whole  character  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  effecting  Home  Rule  by  methods  and  in  a  temper 
quite  certain,  in  the  opinion  of  Unionists,  to  lead  either  to  the 
practical  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  the  reconquest 
of  Ireland.  There  would  be  certain  civil  war  in  Ulster  and 
breaking  out  in  such  unprecedented  circumstances  of  action  and 
feeling  as  would  then  have  arisen,  civil  war  would  be  unlikely  to 
stop  at  Ulster  or  to  spare  ourselves. 

Those  who  would  leave  this  altogether  out  of  account  are  mad. 
There  must  doubtless  be  some  form  of  Irish  settlement  on  a 
basis  of  moderate  self-government  as  part  of  any  settlement  by 
consent,  but  if  Home  Rule  is  ever  forced  by  Mr.  Redmond’s 
vote  in  the  way  we  have  described,  after  that  vote  has  been  used 
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to  destroy  all  the  preventive  power  of  the  Second  Chamber  by 
“guarantees”  wrested  from  the  Crown,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  Home  Rule  will  be  an  immeasurable  curse  both  to  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain,  and  that  Ulster  will  be  the  scene  of  a  con¬ 
flagration  hard  to  localise.  Events  wdll  very  soon  pass  beyond 
the  control  of  statesmen,  and  for  a  time  bare  majorities  of  votes 
either  way  will  not  much  matter  in  England.  All  other  Con¬ 
stitutions  have  been  settled  and  resettled  by  consent  in  order 
to  avoid  such  things.  There  is  happily  a  little  time  to  think 
over  the  matter,  and  any  suggestion  that  an  adjustment  by 
consent  is  now  impossible  need  not  yet  he  taken  altogether  too 
seriously,  though  if  that  is  the  truth  that  must  be  finally  faced, 
nothing  could  be  more  serious. 

Both  parties  necessarily  talked  their  loudest  up  to  the  close  of 
the  polls,  according  to  the  beautiful  method  by  which  the  affairs 
of  democracies  are  managed.  But  now  the  polls  are  over. 
Parliament  has  not  yet  reassembled,  and  there  is  still  an  interval 
for  reflection  before  the  further  acts  of  this  incalculable  drama 
are  decreed.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  worst.  The  Coalition  case, 
we  take  it,  is  that  the  Crown  has  no  longer  the  mediating  func¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  belong  to  it,  and  that  not  even  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  can  bring  about  another  consultation  of  rival 
statesmen  in  circumstances  that  would  make  agreement  certain. 

The  Radical  theory  seems  to  he  as  follows  :  The  Premier  would 
make  his  preliminary  demand  for  “guarantees.”  If  the  Crown 
demurred,  as  it  well  might,  Mr.  Asquith  would  resign.  Mr. 
Balfour  would  he  sent  for.  He  would  have  to  confess  that  he 
could  not  form  a  Government  which  would  live  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons  for  a  day.  Yet  he  could  not  ask  .for  a  third 
dissolution  within  eighteen  months.  He  could  not  ask  first 
because  the  country  is  tired  and  stale  and  will  detest  anyone  who 
actually  makes  a  new’  appeal  to  the  constituencies;  secondly, 
there  w’ould  bo  no  prospect  of  any  sufficient  change  of  opinion ; 
and  thirdly,  a  struggle  in  such  circumstances  wmuld  publicly 
stake  the  vital  interests  of  the  Crowm  itself  upon  an  electioneering 
gamble.  Yet  if  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  acknowdedge  his  inability 
to  take  office,  Mr.  .\squith  would  have  to  he  sent  for  again,  and 
the  “guarantees  ”  w'ould  have  to  he  given.  That  is  the  beginning 
of  Radical  calculations. 

But  what  then?  The  Veto  Bill  would  be  passed  through 
the  Commons  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  It  is  imagined  by 
some  sanguine  enthusiasts  of  the  Coalition  that  the  Lords 
wmuld  collapse  before  the  mere  threat  of  guarantees,  and 
would  make  the  most  humiliating  and  useless  of  all  surrenders 
rather  than  face  the  actual  creation  of  the  five  hundred 
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puppet-peers.  If  they  surrendered  the  Home  Kule  Bill  would 
be  introduced,  and  passed  automatically  before  the  end  of  this 
Parliament.  Then,  indeed,  there  would  be  no  possible  way  of 
stopping  it  by  constitutional  means.  When  Home  Rule  was 
passed  in  the  last  session  or  before,  the  peers  would  have  to  face 
another  Bill  for  terminating  their  then  impotent  and  discredited 
existence  and  replacing  them  by  a  reformed  Second  Chamber  of 
quite  another  character.  Then  amid  a  blaze  of  more  Budget 
sensationalism  to  dazzle  the  masses,  this  Parliament  would  be 
dissolved  after  the  most  daring  triumphs  of  destruction  ever 
achieved  by  a  Radical  Government — after  the  most  complete 
thing  in  the  way  of  suppressing  half  a  nation  that  a  de  nocratic 
Ministry  ever  imagined.  This,  if  the  present  peers  were  utterly 
boneless  and  spiritless  under  the  threat  of  “guarantees.”  It  is 
the  theory  of  revolution  made  easy.  We  may  assume  with 
fair  safety  that  in  no  case  will  revolution  be  so  easy  as  that. 

Next,  however,  it  is  said  that  if  the  peers  resist,  their  House 
will  be  packed  with  as  many  Ministerial  nominations  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  new  peers  are  to  be  created  in  batches  of 
fifty  or  so,  beginning  with  as  many  “eldest  sons”  as  possible. 
The  belief  is  that  there  will  be  increasing  discussion  and  faint¬ 
heartedness  among  the  present  peers,  and  that  they  will  abstain 
in  large  numbers  from  the  later  divisions  on  the  Veto  policy. 
In  that  case,  the  Coalition  would  triumph  after  two  or  three 
batches  of  the  emergency  peers  had  been  drafted  into  the  House. 
Yet  if  need  be,  the  whole  five  hundred  would  be  made ;  and  they 
would  be  so  carefully  selected  and  dexterously  introduced  as  to 
make  the  process  as  little  ridiculous  as  possible.  Ministers, 
however,  deceive  themselves  grossly  if  they  imagine  that  the 
whole  of  this  work  of  constraining  the  Crown  and  packing  the 
House  of  Lords  with  a  mass  of  puppet-peers  would  not  be 
profoundly  unpopular.  Let  us,  howmver,  continue  to  work  out 
the  hypothesis.  The  Second  Chamber  would  be  turned  into  a 
vast  mob  of  eleven  hundred  persons.  The  Parliament  Bill  would 
be  passed,  no  one  quite  knows  when.  Home  Rule  w’ould  then 
have  to  be  introduced  before  the  end  of  next  session  or  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond’s  position  in  Ireland  would  become  impossible  a  little 
sooner,  as  it  will  become  in  any  case  a  little  later. 

What  would  happen  to  Home  Rule  if  the  whole  of  the  puppet- 
peers  were  made.  Would  there  be  even  then  a  certain  majority 
or  anything  like  a  certain  majority  for  any  Home  Rule  Bill  that 
Mr.  Redmond  would  dare  to  accept.  We  may  safely  believe 
not.  Yet  the  thing  must  come  to  an  issue  in  twelve  months  or 
so,  and  upon  Mr.  Redmond  Mr.  Asquith’s  majority  and  the 
continued  existence  of  the  new  Parliament  will  depend.  That 
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is  not  a  very  powerful  security,  whether  for  the  temporary 
triumph  or  the  Revolution,  or  for  the  permanence  of  the  results. 
Another  considerable  disadvantage  of  all  these  calculations  is  that 
they  argue  as  if  there  w'ere  no  further  scope  at  all  for  the  moral 
influence  of  the  Crown ;  as  if  there  were  no  stark  extremism 
in  Ulster ;  as  if  there  were  no  courage  and  resource  in  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  and  no  stomach  in  the  three  million  electors  of  Great 
Britain  who  are  ranged  solidly  on  the  Unionist  side.  If  the 
Government  intends  to  ignore  any  or  all  of  these  things  they 
will  very  soon  discover  the  magnitude  of  their  error.  Even  in 
Scotland,  let  it  be  noted  in  passing.  Unionists  are  at  least  two- 
fifths  of  the  population,  though  they  have  secured  less  than  a 
sixth  of  the  seats.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  quite  clear  that 
a  revolution  which  would  be  impossible  under  the  written  Consti¬ 
tution  of  any  other  country  will  not  be  carried  here  in  utter 
defiance  of  half  Great  Britain,  and  solely  by  the  Irish  casting 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  many  British  constituen¬ 
cies,  without  prolonged  difficulty  and  grave  ultimate  danger. 

VI. 

The  Unionist  course  is  plainly  chalked  out.  Surrender  on  the 
Veto  policy  or  surrender  to  Mr.  Redmond  in  any  shape  is  not 
thinkable,  and  it  will  not  occur  unless  the  Opposition  is  to  be 
shattered  to  pieces.  Even  Unionist  leadership  could  not  do 
this  thing  without  destroying  the  Unionist  party  altogether.  In 
the  worst  case  the  puppet-peers  must  be  made,  and  in  the 
maximum  number.  That  would  fix  plainly  upon  the  heads  of 
Ministers  the  full  weight  of  their  responsibility.  It  would  enable 
the  country  to  understand  before  Home  Rule  could  be  reached 
what  the  Redmondite  domination  really  means.  The  present 
peers  by  resistance  to  the  last  would  earn  the  respect  of  the 
country,  and  would  raise  the  fighting  earnestness  and  resolution 
of  the  whole  Unionist  party  throughout  the  nation  to  white 
heat.  They  would  set  up  the  great  revulsion  of  feeling  pretty 
certain  to  lead  to  the  final  debacle  of  the  Coalition  at  the  next 
elections,  let  them  come  when  they  may.  The  present  House  of 
Lords  have  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  surrender.  They  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  it  materially,  and  everything  to  lose  by  it 
morally.  They  have  renounced  all  hereditary  rights  to  legisla¬ 
tion.  They  know  now  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  strong  Second 
Chamber  it  cannot  be  a  Tory  Second  Chamber.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  must  now  quit  the  red  benches,  whether  reform 
of  the  Upper  House  goes  through  on  Unionist  lines  or  on  Radical 
lines.  The  present  peers  could  not  save  their  seats  by  surrender. 
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nor  even  their  souls.  Surrender  would  only  accompany  their 
legislative  demise  by  political  damnation. 

Only  two  arguments  for  it  have  been  advanced,  and  both  are 
obviously  fallacious.  It  is  urged  that  a  Unionist  surrender  to 
the  "guarantees”  once  given  or  definitely  threatened  would  save 
the  interests  of  the  Crown.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  must  be 
very  clear  about  this.  The  promising  of  the  "guarantees”  will  be 
the  critical  point  for  the  Crown,  not  the  subsequent  making  or 
averting  of  the  five  hundred  peers.  If  those  puppets  are  actually 
made,  the  whole  responsibility,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  openly 
and  obviously,  would  be  fixed  upon  Ministers.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown  that  this  should  be  the 
case.  Otherwise  if  the  Crown  gave  the  “  guaranteees  ”  and  the 
Veto  revolution  were  forced  by  that  means,  and  yet  the  five 
hundred  peers  were  not  actually  made.  Ministers  w’ould  be 
screened,  while  the  Crown  itself  would  be  exposed  to  disastrous 
misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  half  the  nation.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  this  can  be  risked. 

But  secondly,  it  is  said  that  the  surrender  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  it  exists  would  enable  them  to  delay  Home  Rule  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  perhaps  to  stop  it  altogether.  That, 
again,  is  an  evidently  foolish  calculation,  and  would  be  pretty 
certain  to  lead  from  the  temporary  triumph  of  Mr.  Ijloyd  George 
to  the  definite  triumph  of  Mr.  Redmond.  The  Union  itself  would 
be  fatally  prejudiced,  as  every  Unionist  cause  is  prejudiced  by 
the  fact  that  the  existing  House  of  Lords  is  upon  a  hereditary 
basis.  After  the  surrender  on  the  Veto  the  peers  would  not 
recover  public  respect  or  confidence  by  any  means ;  they  would 
be  morally  impotent,  and  would  be  still  more  villainously  cari¬ 
catured.  If  there  were  an  election  they  would  be  more  effec¬ 
tively  attacked  than  before,  for  the  mass  of  the  Unionist  party 
would  never  again  rally  to  their  support.  But  why  should  there 
be  an  election?  Once  the  Veto  Bill  were  carried  the  existing 
House  of  Lords  could  be  completely  disposed  of  at  Ministerial 
discretion.  The  first  time  they  rejected  a  Home  Rule  Bill  there 
would  be  introduced  under  Mr.  Redmond’s  pressure — and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  foreshadowed  the  process — another  Bill  for 
establishing  quite  a  new  kind  of  Second  Chamber. 

The  Coalition  majority,  in  face  of  the  hereditary  peers,  would 
keep  together  to  the  end,  though  it  would  not  keep  together  in 
any  other  circumstances.  This  Parliament  might  simply  be 
prolonged  for  several  years  up  to  the  point  when  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  delay  Home  Rule  under  the  Veto  Bill 
would  automatically  cease.  By  one  means  or  another  Home 
Rule  would  become  a  fact  wdth  absolute  certainty  in  this  Parlia- 
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ment  unless  the  rising  of  Ulster  gave  events  another  turn.  Thus 
from  no  point  of  view  will  the  policy  of  surrender  stand  exam¬ 
ination.  Even  for  the  purposes  of  the  struggle  against  Mr. 
Redmond  the  puppet-peers  must  be  made  if  the  “guarantees” 
are  once  given.  Ministers  would  have  no  certain  majority  in 
the  Upper  House.  Many  of  the  new  peers,  once  made  perfectly 
independent  of  the  Eedmondites  and  the  Socialists,  would  soon 
begin  to  think  like  Lord  Burghclere,  Lord  Ribblesdale,  and  Lord 
Weardale.  They  would  give  trouble  on  the  details  of  Home 
Rule.  They  would  give  increasing  trouble.  After  a  little  time 
spent  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Gilded  Chamber  they  would  give 
insuperable  trouble.  They  would  not — cousidering  their  position 
if  Ulster  were  once  “up” — they  dare  not,  concede  Home  Rule 
on  Mr.  Redmond’s  terms.  Mr.  Redmond  dare  not  continue  his 
support  to  the  Coalition  on  any  other  terms.  It  would  be  fatal 
to  Ministers  to  have  any  serious  difficulty  at  all  with  their  new 
creations.  Once  they  were  made,  any  R  dical  Reform  Bill  to 
sweep  them  away  again  would  be  extremely  ridiculous.  Above 
all ,  the  House  of  Lords  could  not  be  attacked  in  the  next  elections 
as  a  Tory  Second  Chamber.  There  is  but  one  sound  course  for 
Unionists  should  things  come  to  the  worst  in  the  next  six  months. 
If  the  “guarantees”  cannot  be  refused  and  are  finally  extorted, 
the  new  peers  must  be  made.  Upon  a  choice  of  evils,  that  is 
undoubtedly  the  least. 

VII. 

But  the  (’rown  has  not  yet  come  to  that,  and  the  country  has 
not  come  to  it.  If  a  gleam  of  national  sanity  can  still  mitigate 
party  strife,  w'e  shall  never  come  to  it.  If  no  basis  of  com¬ 
promise  is  found  before  Parliament  assembles.  Ministers  will 
have  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  very  critical  and  yet  a  very 
simple  way.  They  will  have  to  say  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
prepared  to  consider  Unionist  amendments  on  the  Parliament 
Bill.  That  will  determine  everything.  If  amendments  are 
considered,  peace  wdll  be  practically  certain.  Gradually  the  issues 
will  be  so  narrowed  as  to  make  criminal  io  tee  sight  of  the 
wdiole  nation  either  revolution  for  revolution’s  sako  or  solely  for 
Redmondite  purposes,  and  in  obedience  to  the  Eedmondite 
domination.  It  must  alw^ays  be  remembered,  let  it  be  said  in 
passing,  that  a  thoroughly  strong  Central  Constitution  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  Federalism,  and  that  a  paid  House  of  Commons 
wdth  a  Radical  and  Socialist  majority,  would  be  incapable  of 
exercising  any  real  authority  over  a  Dublin  Parliament,  or  of 
combining  wdth  any  Home  Rule  system  whatever,  an  effective 
Imperial  supremacy.  That  is  another  point  which  Ministers 
w'ill  take  into  consideration  if  they  are  well  advised.  If,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  Government  begin  by  declaration  that  they 
must  have  the  Parliament  Bill,  the  whole  Bill  and  nothing  but 
the  Bill,  and  that  no  Unionist  amendments  will  be  accepted, 
that  will  destroy  the  last  chance  of  peace,  and  divide  the  country 
between  the  temper  of  revolution  and  the  temper  of  counter¬ 
revolution. 

In  any  case,  the  duty  of  Unionists  will  be  unaltered.  They 
must  proceed  in  both  Houses  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  wari¬ 
ness,  and  with  the  most  patient  moderation  to  begin  with. 
Whether  their  amendments  are  accepted  or  not,  they  must  move 
every  possible  amendment  that  could  lead  a  reasonable  Govern¬ 
ment  to  a  settlement  by  consent  with  a  reasonable  Opposition. 
In  the  end  the  conflict  would  probably  turn  upon  the  Referen¬ 
dum,  and  the  mass  of  new  Radical  noblemen  would  have  to  be 
made  if  at  all  to  prevent  the  poll  of  the  people  and  to  keep  out 
of  the  Constitution  any  provision  for  consulting  the  nation  in 
a  crisis  upon  the  merits  of  any  separate  question.  In  a  struggle 
of  that  kind  the  whole  moral  advantage  in  Parliament  and  the 
country  is  bound  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  Unionist  party.  Then 
when  the  last  Unionist  amendment  fcr  peace  and  fair  compro¬ 
mise  had  been  voted  dowm,  nothing  would  remain  for  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  but  the  full  logic  of  war.  Their  campaign  against  the 
packing  of  the  Second  Chamber  and  the  control  of  both  Houses 
by  the  Redmondite  domination  would  never  cease  in  this  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  they  w’ould  carry  the  crusade  throughout  the  country. 

They  would  increase  their  grip  on  the  constituencies  even 
before  Home  Rule  came  on.  When  it  did  come  on  they  w'ould 
exhaust  every  Constitutional  resource  in  resisting  it.  They  wmuld 
6ght,  above  all,  to  force  a  Referendum  on  Home  Rule,  and  if 
they  keep  steadily  to  that  line  they  will  succeed.  They  wall 
prevail  more  and  more  in  the  “solid  North.”  They  will  effect  a 
complete  turn-over  in  Lancashire,  where  the  Irish  question  still 
touches  living  passions,  and  where  large  numbers  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labour  party  are  in  favour  of  the  Referendum.  And 
elsewhere  Unionists  will  get  back  by  the  policy  we  have  outlined 
everything  they  have  lost,  and  will  gain  a  great  deal  more  if 
this  Government  irrevocably  decide  that  the  fight  shall  be  pushed 
to  extremity.  In  that  case  on  their  heads  it  will  be.  Unionists 
have  no  reason  for  hesitation,  and  no  cause  whatever  for  despond¬ 
ency. 

Meanwhile  the  Coalition  will  do  well  to  recognise  that  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Crown  as  the  powder  above  parties  still 
exists,  and  that  some  little  time  at  least  must  pass  before  its 
function  of  mediation  is  exhausted.  That  is  sound  Constitutional 
doctrine,  and  in  it  lies  the  sole  hope  of  the  country.  Otherwise 
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the  Crown  would  be  reduced  to  a  cipher  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
impotence  of  the  Second  Chamber ;  and  apart  from  a  paid  House 
of  Commons  under  Mr.  Eedmond’s  veto  all  other  forces  in  the 
Constitution  would  be  annihilated,  and  could  only  be  created 
again  if  a  sufficient  number  of  the  new  Radical  peers  showed 
in  due  time  a  due  independence.  The  King  can  consult  not  only 
his  Ministers,  but  his  ex-Ministers.  No  doubt  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  sufficiently  reckless,  extreme,  and  short-sighted,  the 
“guarantees”  may  be  gained  and  executed.  Theoretically,  as 
we  have  said,  there  is  no  justification  for  them.  There  is  no 
real  precedent  in  the  situation  of  1832.  Then  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
for  reform ;  the  threatened  creation  of  new  peers  would  have 
been  comparatively  small ;  while  the  Reform  Bill ,  transferring 
electoral  power  to  the  middle  classes,  was  infinitely  less  of  a 
revolution  than  the  Veto  policy,  combined  with  Home  Rule,  and 
with  the  making  of  five  hundred  peers  in  circumstances  that 
might  put  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  a  time  under  Mr. 
Redmond’s  control. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  contemplated  or  desired  for  a  moment  that 
anything  should  be  done  which  might  set  the  more  extreme  half 
of  the  nation  against  the  Sovereign  or  the  Monarchy.  For  this 
practical  reason  the  Crown  cannot  for  long  refuse  “guarantees” 
if  the  Coalition  insists  on  doing  in  this  country  what  could  not  be 
done  by  a  similar  majority  in  any  other  civilised  country  what¬ 
ever.  But  before  that  point  is  reached  the  other  considerations 
w^e  have  dwelt  upon  must  have  full  play  and  fair  play. 

There  is  a  duty  of  the  Crown  as  well  as  a  duty  to  the  Crown, 
and  before  this  country  is  sent  finally  drifting  to  chaos  all  .he 
moral  influence  that  can  be  exerted  by  the  Sovereign  of  a  great 
Monarchy  must  inevitably  be  tried.  The  circumstances  of  our 
international  ituation  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  France  and 
Russia  there  is  profound  uneasiness.  The  relations  between 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  have  been  placed  again  in  the  last 
fortnight  upon  so?  lething  resembling  the  old  Bismarckian  basis. 
The  principal  newspapers  of  the  Dominions,  and  the  lead’  ig 
journals  of  the  United  States,  point  out  that  a  renewed  effort 
for  peace  and  compromise  between  our  parties  is  the  only  rational 
and  safe  course.  Are  we  to  be  blind  alike  to  these  signs  and 
deaf  to  these  counsels?  Was  not  the  spirit  of  the  Conference 
infinitely  better  than  the  spirit  of  elections  that  had  to  be 
desperately  fought  but  were  hated  by  the  best  men  on  both  sides. 
When  these  things  are  weighed  in  another  quiet  interval  it  is 
impossible  for  reasonable  men  to  regard  the  future  without  a 
glimmer  of  hope.  J.  D.  Garvin. 
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“  They  hid  learned  the  trick  of  imposing  whit  they  list,  and  declining 
the  force  of  tnie  reason  by  verbal  forks.” — Hobbes  on  the  Schoolmen. 

This  needless  and  preposterous  election — hybrid,  like  its  origin 
—condemns  itself.  The  latest  link  in  a  long  chain  of  Cabinet 
dictation,  it  has  repeated  the  expense  and  extravagance  of  its 
predecessor.  Forced  on  in  red-hot  haste,  under  pretexts  as 
factious  as  they  are  flimsy  and  inconsistent,  recklessly  committing 
the  gravest  and  most  lasting  issues  to  the  pitch-and-toss  of  polls 
ill-instructed  and  influenced  by  coercive  elements,  it  leaves  the 
superficial  position  practically  unchanged.  Three  factors  alone 
emerge — the  test  that,  save  for  Home  Rule  and  Socialism,  the 
Radicals  are  powerless,  the  anti-national  methods  of  Ministerial 
caucuses,  and  the  strengthening  undercurrents  of  resistance 
to  them.  If  that  resistance  cannot  for  the  moment  defeat  the 
Coalition  motley,  it  is  none  the  less  a  national  movement. 
Though  the  Moderates  have  not  won,  moderation  has  gained 
ground.  If  only  the  gross,  instead  of  the  net,  voice  of  the  nation 
could  have  made  itself  heard,  if  waverers  could  have  under¬ 
stood  that  liberty,  security,  property  are  at  stake,  the  result 
would  have  been  far  more  pronounced.  Crassness  born  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  apathy  due  to  weariness  are  evident  from  the  decrease 
of  votes  recorded.  The  Radical  combination,  too,  started  with 
prepared  advantages  on  a  stale  register,  and  under  the  show 
of  one  issue  it  raised  passion  and  prejudice  about  many.  Yet 
the  blows  dealt  in  their  strongholds  manifest  a  growing  sense 
of  the  vital  danger  which  cross-issues  disguise  and  cross¬ 
confederates  augment.  The  players  with  fire  have  burned  a  finger 
or  so,  and  the  next  phase  of  the  struggle  will  unmask  their 
purposes  and  show  in  the  light  of  day  and  in  the  open  field  a 
phalanx  of  national  loyalty  united  against  this  dark  and  con¬ 
spiring  cabal. 

But  even  now  there  are  many  who  fail  to  grasp  the  extreme 
peril  of  so  surprising  a  situation.  Some  cannot  look  forward, 
others  will  not  Fok  back.  They  take  a  narrow  and  momentary 
view.  Each  looks  at  his  little  interest.  They  fail  to  see  that  the 
price  exacted  for  Home  Rule  may  be  the  confiscation  of  home 
property ;  nor  in  the  sudden  din  of  Irish  Nationalism  do  they 
realise  that  the  English  nationalist  is  the  sacrifice.  They  do  not 
grasp  that  the  crisis  is  not  political  but  national  and  imperial. 
They  do  not  discern  the  true  designs  of  a  sham  “Veto”  Bill,  or 
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the  real  meaning  of  its  remedy — Referendum,  Pleased  at  the 
diminished  “Socialist”  representation,  they  fail  to  perceive  that 
sheer  Socialists  lurk  under  Liberal  colours,  and  that  concealed 
Socialism  is  much  more  dangerous  than  Socialism  avowed.  Still 
less  have  they  distinguished  between  shadowy,  sciolist  So¬ 
cialism  and  that  despotic  bureaucracy  by  which  the  “State” 
usurps  the  power  of  the  nation.  The  word  “the  people,”  too, 
has  deceived  many  who  are  not  aware  that,  as  at  present 
travestied,  it  means  the  growing  tyranny  of  politicised  trade 
unions,  and  in  no  way  corresponds  to  the  popular  will.  Even 
in  the  ’forties,  before  these  unions  had  become  close,  wealthy 
corporations,  Cobden  compared  them  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  The 
unions  (as  may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Osborne’s  remarks  to  Mr. 
Asquith)  are  now  in  definite  league  with  Socialism,  the  “Labour  ” 
Members  are  the  monotonous  echoes  of  these  powerful  bodies, 
while  the  Labour-Socialist  alliance  has  been  incorporated  iuto 
our  latter-day  “Liberalism.”  The  free  expression  of  opinion  is 
hampered,  and  the  bewilderment  is  heightened  by  the  two  voices 
of  a  Coalition  that  holds  a  bomb  in  one  hand  and  a  sleeping- 
draught  in  the  other.  Mr.  Asquith’s  Liberal  platitudes  reassure 
the  intended  victims  of  Mr.  George’s  liberality,  and  as  regards 
the  fiscal  problem,  some  of  the  Free  Traders  have  shaken  hands 
with  the  Freebooters.  Still  less,  perhaps,  has  the  mass  distin¬ 
guished  between  the  two  voices  of  our  happily  inimitable 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  countenances  the  cry  of  pound- 
iii-the-pound  spoliation  in  the  extreme  East  of  London,  while  at 
Edinburgh  he  declares  that  property  is  safe.  Some  there  are, 
also,  who  regard  the  conflict  as  technical.  It  is  wholly,  perilously 
essential,  and  involves  the  very  foundations  of  our  structure. 
This  is  no  coloured  exaggeration,  but  the  hard  logic  of  disgusting 
facts.  Without  any  popular  outcry,  with  great  and  growing  uii- 
iX)pularity,  the  Government  propose  to  take  away  the  sole  check 
that  all  central  communities  recognise — the  check  of  unbroken 
experience  over  chance  experiment.  They  do  this  in  a  hurry,  and 
in  an  old  country,  where  development,  not  destruction,  is  an 
imperative  safeguard.  They  do  this  at  a  moment  when  all 
Ireland  and  more  than  half  England  resent  the  “people’s 
Budget,”  which  the  House  of  Lords  referred  to  the  country,  and 
they  do  it  not  at  the  call  of  national  indignation  but  at  the  bidding 
of  disrupters,  demagogues,  and  groups.  They  do  it  after  a  truce 
which  proved  how  gladly  and  easily  the  nation  dispensed  with 
,  such  noise,  while  it  showed  that  there  was  no  rebellion,  but  only 
rebelmongers.  They  do  it  insolently  and  impudently,  while  they 
practise  on  misled  and  misleading  ignorance.  If  the  curb  of 
common  sense  as  embodied  in  an  effective  Upper  Chamber  be 
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removed,  government  by  the  gutter  looms  in  sight,  and  should 
that  ever  be  suffered  to  happen,  the  Colonics  will  sever  their 
connection  with  a  mother  so  degraded,  and  the  Empire  will 
repudiate  her  for  ever.  Democracy  is  one  thing,  mob-despotism 
quite  another;  as  Heine  once  remarked,  the  demagogues  who 
parade  their  love  of  the  “people,”  love  it  so  much  that  with  it 
they  are  r  sady  to  share  its  last  crust.  Even  now  foreign  countries 
wonder  at  our  infatuation  and  moralise  over  it.  If  mob-law  should 
ever  prevail,  the  Socialists  (under  whatever  name  they  hide)  will 
be  faced  by  anarchy.  The  natural  and  historic  phases  of  decay 
will  repeat  themselves — plundered  capital,  a  pauperised  prole¬ 
tariat,  the  flattery  of  tyrants,  servitude,  dissolution,  ruin. 

Without  a  pronounced  national  sanction  no  great  change  ought 
to  come  into  force.  The  real  issue  before  us — an  issue  al)ove  even 
Treland--is  whetlier  Great  Britain  is  to  sink  into  being  a  Socialist 
State — into  State-Socialism.  Freedom  and  security  have  made 
her  great,  but  it  is  liberty. and  order  that  now  tremble  in  the 
scales.  The  ostensible  issue  is  being  waged  round  the  House 
of  Tjords.  It  ought  to  be  waged — it  must  if  an  effective  Upper 
Chamber  be  abolished — round  the  House  of  Commons,  That 
House  even  now,  as  many  wise  heads  have  foreseen,  has  broken 
down  under  the  present  system.  It  fails  to  express  the  volume 
of  public  opinion.  On  free  Parliamentary  debate  our  liberties 
rest.  Freedom  of  debate  has  well-nigh  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
Lower  House,  gagged  as  it  is  and  caucused.  If  a  real  Upper 
House  is  denied  us,  if  the  judge  is  to  tyrannise  over  the  jury  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  is  to  bo  abolished,  all  debate  will  be 
rendered  of  none  effect.  We  shall  only  have  monotonous  registries 
of  Ministerial  decrees,  and  monotonous  elections  to  perpetuate 
dictatorship.  Why  do  the  misrepresentations  at  the  hustings 
propagate  themselves  so  readily ;  w^hy  are  we  told  that  IMr. 
Asquith’s  “Parliament”  Bill  is  not  a  one-Chamber  proposition, 
or  that  Socialism  is  a  Tory  phantom  ;  that  social  reforms,  “shift¬ 
ing  the  burden,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  Socialism.  It  is  just 
because  free  debate  is  burked  that  these  and  kindred  statements 
find  credulous  acceptance.  W^ith  time  and  reflection  the  truth 
wall  out.  And  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  freedom  has 
been  curtailed.  In  the  days  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  two  prota¬ 
gonists  fought  out.  as  it  w’ere.  the  drama  of  political  thought, 
and  most  electors  took  one  side  or  the  other.  Definite  issues 
were  placed  before  the  country.  Now,  however,  we  are  asked 
to  give  adhesion  to  measures  unknown  and  w’eather-cock 
Ministers.  Only  at  the  eleventh  hour,  whatever  view  we  take 
of  his  utterance,  have  w’e  Mr.  Asquith’s  confession  of  Home 
Rule,  without  details.  It  is  true  that  he  said  that  the  electors 
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knew  what  measures  the  “Liberals”  would  bring  forward.  But 
do  we?  Take  the  next  Budget,  for  example.  We  may  expect 
expropriation  by  pronunciamento ,  but  we  do  not  know  its  degree. 
All  we  know  is  the  simplicity  of  the  “Veto”  Bill,  which  seeks 
to  clear  away  the  sole  obstacle  to  revolution.  That  precious  gem 
is  before  us.  It  has  flaws,  but  it  is  ours. 

The  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
peers  as  such.  It  is  really  an  attack  on  the  property  which  they  arc 
supposed  to  represent.  It  is  an  attack  levelled  not  at  heredity 
but  at  inheritance.  It  is  an  attack  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  and  the  confiscation  that  will  surely  follow  unless  the 
confederacy  is  foiled,  will  be  devoted  not  to  the  more  impoverished 
poor,  but  to  the  supporting  groups  and  the  countless  employes 
that  bureaucracy  subsidises  and  all  systems  of  inquisition  entail. 

Look  for  one  moment  at  the  Premier’s  Parliament  Bill,  which 
at  the  last  moment  affects  to  concern  itself  with  an  ideal  Upper 
Chamber.  Its  preamble  states  that  it  is  “expedient”  imme¬ 
diately  to  substitute  a  “Second  Chamber  on  a  popular  instead  of 
hereditary  basis  ”  ;  in  a  word ,  to  sweep  away  the  hereditary  prin¬ 
ciple.  How  does  the  Bill  sweep  it  away?  By  retaining  the 
heredity  but  annulling  its  legislative  powers.  Sir  William 
Gilbert  himself  could  not  have  devised  a  smarter  piece  of  topsy¬ 
turvydom.  It  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  sad.  Mr. 
Asquith,  in  his  new-fledged  zeal  for  a  reformed  Upper  House, 
proposes  to  turn  that  House  as  it  stands  into  waxwork  figures — 
to  make  a  Madame  Tussaud’s  House  of  Lords.  He  might  well 
be  reminded  that  even  Madame  Tussaud’s  has  two  “chambers.” 
But  he  has  “gone  one  better”  than  Madame  Tussaud.  Into 
each  waxwmrk  he  inserts  a  phonograph.  The  automatons  may 
speak  for  three  sessions  on  any  Bill  but  a  money  Bill,  and  with 
that  vain  discussion,  and  after  the  two  years’  pause  which  replaces 
an  Upper  Chamber,  the  Bill  becomes  law  and  the  curtain  falls. 
Why  should  the  exception  of  the  money  Bill,  and  the  right  of 
the  lonesome  Speaker  to  decide  what  a  “tack”  means,  have  been 
inserted  at  all  if  the  sole  function  of  a  still  hereditary  conclave 
is  to  talk  in  vain?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  the  new  trick 
of  the  two  voices.  The  preamble  is  the  voice  of  Jacob  the 
“Ijiberal,”  the  Bill  is  the  handiwork  of  Esau,  of  Messrs.  Churchill 
and  George  Brothers,  of  the  trade-union  Socialists.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  “Liberal ’’-Labour-Socialist  factory.  And  then 
Mr.  Asquith  can  rise  with  solemn  levity  and  say,  as  he  did  the 
other  day  in  a  speech,  that  this  “Veto  ”  proposal  follows  the  lines 
of  “constitutional  development.”  To  stuff  a  lion  follows  the 
lines  of  “constitutional  development.”  To  take  all  life  from  an 
integral  institution,  to  render  it  inorganic,  to  preserve  it  as  an 
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anatomical  specimen  in  spirits  of  wine,  follows  the  lines  of 
“  constitutional  development !  ”  We  rub  our  eyes  and  wonder 
if  words  have  meaning  when  such  sober  and  reassuring  pro¬ 
fessions  cover  the  most  bare-faced  expedient  for  perpetuating 
one-Chamber  Government  that  has  ever  been  made.  Moderation 
striving  to  animate  the  figure-head  of  a  once  Liberal  party  keeps 
its  tongue  in  its  cheek,  but  violence  belies  it  at  every  turn,  for 
it  is  on  the  extremists  that  Mr.  Asquith  relies.  In  the  same 
manner  he  informed  Birmingham  that  the  Budget  in  twenty 
volumes,  which  held  the  germs  of  Socialist  revolution  and  was 
disliked  both  by  peers  and  people,  was  a  “humdrum”  Budget. 
So,  too,  in  the  previous  year  he  professed  a  passion  for  economy. 
And  in  this  year  of  some  five  millions  for  two  v^lections  he 
promised  that  the  Parliament  Bill  should  be  fully  and  fairly  dis¬ 
cussed.  What  humbug  !  How  like  the  Eed-Eidinghood  fable  ! 

This  amiable  gentleman  goes  his  rounds  protesting  that  all  is 
normal  development,  and  that  each  step  to  which  numerical 
coincidence  pushes  him,  is  the  natural  sequence  of  wise,  benevo¬ 
lent,  “Liberal  ”  policy.  Sir  Edward  Grey  tells  us  that  Socialism 
is  a  “bogey.”  Lord  Crewe  continues  to  live  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds;  Mr.  Haldane  having  failed  with  his  territorials, 
is  quite  bland  over  taxation  of  territory.  But  the  myrmidons 
have  a  different  shout  and  a  different  taste.  “The  peers  v.  the 
people,”  “Down  with  ‘  the  idle  rich,’  ”  with  other  Family  Herald 
illustrations.  Passions  are  inflamed,  wire-pullers  are  rewarded, 
and  if  once  the  barrier  could  be  removed,  a  demagogue’s  El 
Dorado  is  no  longer  a  dream. 

It  will  be  asked.  Why,  then,  does  the  Premier  after  denouncing 
heredity  conserve  it  in  a  dummy  condition  ;  why  does  he  offer 
us  the  Madame  Tussaud’s  House  of  Lords,  and  threaten  us  with 
a  Chamber  of  Horrors?  The  reason,  I  venture  to  guess,  is 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  he  wants  to  reward  the  wealth  that 
helps  the  Coalition,  for  we  shall  see  that  throughout  runs  the 
principle  conciliating  the  mob  and  comparatively  sparing  the 
millionaire.  A  coronet  without  power  would  not  seem  repug¬ 
nant  to  these  gentlemen  who  cry  “Down  with  the  peers  ”  in  order 
to  be  one  of  them.  To  vary  our  metaphor,  the  Premier,  who 
smoothly  invites  confidence  and  protests  efficiency,  tries  to  main¬ 
tain  a  cold  storage  chamber  for  sterilised  peers.  And  the  second 
reason  is  like  unto  it,  because  its  aim  is  to  annul  expression.  If 
the  House  of  Lords  be  allowed  to  amend  itself  and  get  rid  of 
superfluous  members,  if  even  the  Eadicals  were  suffered  to  wipe 
out  heredity,  peers  might  and  would  stand  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  would  not  suit  Mr.  Asquith’s  “Liberalism” 
at  all. 
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But  let  US  address  ourselves  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  is 
well  known  that  during  the  last  four  years  the  House  of  Lords, 
out  of  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  measures  brought  before 
it,  has  only  rejected  six,  and  only  three  of  importance.  They 
jiassed  (unwisely  as  I  think)  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill,  which 
exempted  the  unions  from  the  common  law  of  conspiracy.  They 
passed  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill,  a  right  thing  done  in  a  wrong 
way.  They  passed  the  English  Agricultural  Holdings  Act ;  they 
passed  the  Eight  Hours  Act.  All  that  they  threw  out  were  Bills 
on  which  they  were  eager  to  consult  the  common  sense  of  the 
nation.  The  Tjicensing  Bill — the  first  of  the  Government’s 
vindictive  methods — was  widely  unpopular,  and  though  Mr. 
Asquith  declared  that  by  that  measure  he  would  “sink  or  swim,” 
he  preferred  to  paddle.  The  Education  proposals  in  all  their 
phases  were  revised  on  the  lines  that  the  poor  man  had  as 
good  a  right  as  the  rich  to  choose  in  what  religion  his  child 
should  be  brought  up,  and  the  Government’s  final  proposal  was 
based  on  the  very  lines  laid  dowm  by  the  Lords.  The  “health- 
giving”  Budget  (it  is  Mr.  George’s  phrase),  the  first  Budget  to 
raise  revenue  on  punitive  principles,  was  abhorred  by  the  Irish, 
and  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  all  in  England  who  were  ready  to  be 
taxed  for  the  public  good  and  genuine  purposes,  but  not  to  gratify 
the  spite  of  minorities.  The  Lords  referred  it  to  the  nation,  and 
the  nation  gave  a  decided  answer.  But  the  “people”  now  com¬ 
prehended,  not  only  the  few  union  nominees,  but  the  Irish 
Nationalists  w’ho  would  have  destroyed  the  Budget,  and  will 
destroy  it  unless  the  sole  bar  to  their  project  is  brushed  away. 
Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Asquith  began  to  think  of  Home  Buie  and 
of  a  sham  instead  of  a  real  Upper  House.  Then  it  was  that  this 
“crisis”  was  hatched  out  of  those  addled  eggs.  Then  it  was 
that,  oblivious  of  Gladstone’s  familiar  warning  of  1885,  the 
Tiiberal  party  has  been  called  on  to  support  a  measure  of  disrup¬ 
tion  by  dependence  on  an  Irish  and  Labour  minority  to  convert 
itself  into  a  majority. 

These,  then,  are  the  misdeeds  of  the  present  House  of  Lords, 
to  which  the  crowning  misdeed  was  added  of  circumventing  the 
Government’s  plot  to  baffle  their  resolve  to  reform  themselves 
and  to  let  the  country  know  it. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Tjords  is  one  thing,  its  constitution 
another.  The  House  has  shown  fully  and  frankly  its  eagerness 
to  amend  its  constituent  elements,  which  require  a  more  flexible 
variety.  Against  its  action  only  one  serious  argument  has 
been  urged,  and  that  is  the  point  originally  pressed  by  Lord 
Tjoreburn,  that  for  a  century  no  “Conservative”  measure  has 
been  rejected  by  it.  That  argument  will  not  stand  the  test  : 
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there  is  a  triple  answer.  In  the  first  place,  “Conservative” 
measures  include  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867 ,  and  the  many 
great  social  enactments  of  the  ’seventies — the  Factory  Bill  and 
the  like — which  were  combated  by  John  Bright  and  the  laissez- 
faire  Radicals.  In  the  second,  the  Liberals  have  made  the 
greatest  number  of  peers  during  the  last  eight  decades,  but  these 
Liberal  peers  have  mellow’ed  with  age  and  have  appreciated  the 
change  that  has  overtaken  Liberalism.  Even  now  there  are  one 
hundred  and  tw^enty  Liberal  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  yet  their 
strength  on  the  Budget  division  only  amounted  to  seventy-five. 
In  the  third  place,  the  chief  measures  of  late  submitted  to  them 
have  more  and  more  savoured  not  of  Radicalism  but  of  revolution. 
Who  knows  whether  a  Bill  for  the  penalisation  of  property  saved 
or  inherited,  or  even  for  the  abolition  of  the  Crown  under  the 
guise  of  a  “Money”  Bill,  may  not  one  of  these  fine  days  be 
described  as  “Liberal.”  Events  march  apace,  when  all  limits 
are  withdrawn.  But  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  as 
a  peer  remarked  in  the  age  of  Anne,  “epithets  do  not  change  the 
nature  of  things.” 

But  supposing  that  every  platform  denunciation  of  the  peers 
were  true,  that  their  offences  were  rank  as  Hamlet’s  uncle’s,  that 
would  be  no  argument  for  abolishing  (and  cynically  abolishing) 
a  strong  and  effective  Upper  House.  Rather  it  would  be  a 
compelling  argument  for  constituting  it  strong  and  excellent,  as, 
on  the  other  side,  it  would  be  an  argument  applicable  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  soundest  and  wdsest  heads,  past  and 
present,  agree  in  upholding  a  strong  Upper  Chamber,  and  in 
tabooing  any  system  of  one-Chamber  government,  especially  in 
view’  of  the  demagogues  that  now  overw’helm  democracy.  If 
a  single  Chamber  were  a  parcel  of  patriotic  and  educative  perfec¬ 
tions,  it  w’ould  still  be  unsafe  to  entrust  it  wdth  absolutism. 
England  disdained  to  take  absolutism  from  Charles  the  First  and 
James  the  Second,  and  in  1718  it  refused  it  from  the  Whig 
Sunderland’s  stratagem  for  perpetuating  the  peers.  She  will 
scarcely  take  it  from  Mr.  Ijloyd  George,  from  the  trade  unions 
or  their  Socialist  adherents.  On  June  21st,  1870,  Gladstone 
thus  delivered  himself  on  such  claims  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  should  paid  membership  arise  and  that  universal  suffrage 
which  would  dispense  w’ith  the  need  of  representation  at  all,  his 
words  w’ill  gain  tenfold  emphasis  :  — 

“It  may  be  that  my  honourable  friend  thinks  that  by  means 
of  a  single  instead  of  a  double  Chamber,  w’e  should  simplify 
the  work  of  our  Constitution,  and  more  speedily  and  satis¬ 
factorily  settle  great  public  questions.  That  would  be  a  very 
grave  conclusion  to  adopt.  I  don’t  think  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
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majority  of  this  House  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  it  is  not  the  belief  of  the  country.”  Have 
the  events  since  1870  made  the  conclusion  less  grave  to  adopt, 
and  to  adopt  in  a  hurry  and  without  adequate  provocation?  Let 
me  cite  one  more  pronouncement.  In  1834,  three  years  before 
he  entered  Parliament,  the  young  Disraeli  thus  dealt  with  the 
problem  in  a  passing  passage  that  sounds  like  a  prophecy  :  “I 
will  allow  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  I  will  allow  for  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  I  will  allow  for  the  march  of  intellect,  but  I  cannot 
force  from  my  mind  the  conviction  that  a  House  of  Commons 
concentrating  on  itself  the  whole  power  of  the  State  might — I 
should  rather  say  would — notwithstanding  the  great  antagonistic 
forces  to  which  I  have  alluded,  establish  in  this  country  a 
despotism  of  the  most  formidable  and  dangerous  character.”  Arc 
we  to  disregard  the  plain  teaching  of  history  and  the  counsels 
of  wisdom,  are  we  to  make  rashness  and  ignorance  omnipotent, 
and  to  undo  ourselves  at  the  partisan  bidding  of  Mr.  Asquith 
and  his  piebald  friends?  Is  Mr.  Asquith  himself  a  pilot  of  the 
ship,  or  is  he  not  rather  the  floating  driftwood  in  a  storm? 

He  now  derides  the  “Eeferendum  ”  just  as  in  as  weak  a  moment 
he  once  mocked  and  misunderstood  our  naval  necessities.  Month 
by  month  he  veers  from  the  fixed  point  of  Downing  Street  to  the 
clamour  of  the  mixed  followers  who  lead  him.  This  is  how, 
only  last  March,  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
remedy  since  proposed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour 
“I  say  quite  distinctly  that  I  reserve  the  question  of  the 
appropriateness  and  the  practicability  of  what  is  called  the 
Referendum  as  possibly  the  least  objectionable  means  of  untying 
the  knot  in  some  extreme  and  exceptional  Constitutional 
entanglements.”  This  he  said,  at  the  close  of  March,  “quite 
distinctly.”  At  the  close  of  last  November,  however,  when  he 
had  manoeuvred  a  crisis  which  existed  not  in  the  country  but  in 
the  designs  of  wire-pullers  and  agitators,  after  he  had  precipitated 
an  exceptional  dissolution  instead  of  either  carrying  on  the 
Government  or  resigning,  and  thereby  assuming  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  he  deemed  fit  to  fasten  on  the  prerogative,  after  he 
had  succumbed  to  Mr.  Redmond,  who  after  all  played  an  open 
game,  but  before  the  cat — a  cat-of-nine-tails — was  quite  out  of 
the  bag,  he  thus  spoke  quite  as  distinctly  at  Hull  :  — 

“When  the  Tory  party  are  tumbling  over  one  another  helter- 
skelter,  pell-mell  in  their  zeal  and  affection  for  this  new-fangled 
discovery  of  the  Referendum,  I  ask  my  fellow-countrymen,  in 
the  interests  not  of  one  party  or  another,  but  in  the  interests  of 
those  larger  and  more  permanent  concerns  which  are  the  common 
property  of  us  all ,  to  hesitate  before  .  .  .  they  strike  a  deadly  blow 
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at  the  very  foundation  of  representative  government  in  the 
country.” 

It  may  be — there  has  been  an  indication — that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  climb  dowm.  It  may  be  that  if  they  pass  all  bounds  and 
demand  “guarantees,”  the  Crown  will  refuse  to  exercise  its  pre¬ 
rogative  against  the  Constitution.  In  such  case  Mr.  Asquith 
ought  to  resign,  and  moderate  men  might  get  together. 

His  memory  seems  strangely  at  fault.  What  was  the  least 
objectionable  means  in  March,  has  become  a  new-fangled  peril  in 
November !  What  he  then  reserved  for  discussion  has  been 
transformed  into  “a  deadly  blow.”  What  need  to  cite  Mr. 
Asquith’s  pledge  before  the  first  of  two  elections  in  one  year  that 
he  would  not  take  office  without  a  prior  certainty  that  the  House 
of  Lords  problem  should  be  solved,  or  that  other  pledge,  when 
the  “Veto”  resolutions  were  moved,  that  the  necessary  Bill 
should  be  discussed.  This  is  scarcely  “playing  the  game.”  It 
may  be  Criccieth,  but  it  is  not  “cricket.”  And  then  the  nation 
is  asked  to  trust  Mr.  Asquith,  and  to  trust  him  with  a  blank 
cheque — “to  self  or  order.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  his  present  mood  a  “Beferendum” 
threatens  the  very  foundation  of  representative  government. 
It  does  not  require  much  insight  to  perceive  that  it  is  really  a 
blow  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  way  in  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  have  prevented  the  Government  from  being  representa¬ 
tive.  What  is  representative  government?  It  is  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Parliament  to  the  mind  for  the  time  being  of  the  nation. 
Bepresentation  is  not  only  by  votes  ;  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
House  of  Tiords  that  it  should  secure  representation  without  polls, 
nor  is  the  principle  of  heredity  more  illogical  than  that  of  our 
suffrage.  But  take  the  House  of  Commons.  Does  it  represent, 
has  it  been  possible  for  it  during  the  last  four  years  to  represent, 
the  mind  of  the  nation  ?  The  composite  majority  of  the  Liberals 
is  purely  mechanical ;  the  crack  of  the  whip  drives  them  into 
the  lobby.  The  trade  unions  mistrust  the  Liberals,  and  are 
not  over-fond  of  their  new  allies,  the  Socialists.  The  Socialists, 
few  in  representative  numbers,  only  use  the  unions  and  the 
Ijibcrals  because  they  hope  that  through  Messrs.  Churchill  and 
George  they  may  gain  the,  for  them,  honest  ideals  of  their 
millennium — that  through  Bobin  Hood  the  gallant,  and  Friar 
Tuck  the  jovial,  the  forest  may  belong  to  the  “people,”  and 
that  the  transference  of  the  purses  will  multiply  the  wealth  of 
the  realm.  The  Labour  members,  again ,  do  not  represent  Labour, 
otherwise  there  w'ould  be  variety  in  their  utterance.  But  they 
merely  repeat  each  other  and  their  .Socialist  handbooks.  What 
centre  of  union  or  reality  of  life  have  all  these  pieced  segments, 
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and  what  means  of  enlightenment  have  electors  who  lack  the 
time  and  mind  to  consider  hard  problems  mooted  in  haste,  re¬ 
pented  of  at  leisure,  while  discussion  is  muzzled  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  conduct  of  debate  and  division  is  that  of  a 
slave-driver.  Without  spontaneity  there  can  be  no  representation. 
Nothing  now  is  spontaneous.  And  yet  quite  lately  we  find  Mr. 
Asquith  gravely  telling  an  audience,  in  the  half-forgotten  old-world 
accents  of  Burke,  that  a  representative  is  one  who  lends  his  judg¬ 
ment  to  his  constituents.  How  does  this  tally  with  the  modern 
virtue  of  “mandate,”  or  the  modern  machine  of  caucus — with  all 
the  apparatus  that  is  conveniently  packed  under  the  assumed 
mantle  of  democracy?  How  does  it  tally  with  the  confusion  of 
issues  put  before  a  distracted  electorate  which  demagogues  inflame 
and  partisans  prejudice?  Mandate!  Did  Ireland  give  a  mandate 
for  the  Budget  or  the  Education  Bill?  Does  England  give  a  man¬ 
date  for  Home  Buie?  The  fact  is  that  Great  Britain  is  now  being 
governed  by  small  groups  of  violent  minorities.  Representation 
has  broken  down.  The  national  voice  is  stifled,  and  this  is  the 
basis  of  the  once  great  Liberal  party.  It  is  a  farce,  and  a  sorry 
farce.  It  is  automatic  oppression,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
if  allowed  to  proceed  it  will  not  stop  at  legislation,  but  may 
actually  invade  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

Now  in  the  case  of  single  and  momentous  issues,  the  Referen¬ 
dum  may  well  interpose.  A  Bill  on  one  great  question  can  be 
brought  forward  and  explained.  Time  can  be  given  before  that 
question  is  referred.  When  it  is  referred  it  can  be  referred 
alone.  And  it  will  be  referred,  not  to  a  balance  of  votes  where 
a  small  and  often  chance  advantage  on  one  aide  or  the  other 
decides  “representation,”  but — aye  or  no — to  the  sum  total.  It 
would  prove  the  emancipation  of  electors.  But  whatever  the 
upshot  of  the  present  impasse,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  no  legisla¬ 
tion  can  be  satisfactory.  If  Home  Rule  be  granted  it  will  be  in 
tbe  teetb  of  Great  Britain,  loyal  Ireland,  and  the  whole  Empire. 
If  it  be  denied,  the  bidding  of  minorities  will  still  dominate  the 
position,  and  tyrannise  over  the  country.  Should  single-Chamber 
government  be  suffered  it  will  be,  once  more,  simply  and  solely 
at  the  beck  of  those  minorities  who  do  not  represent  the  country. 
It  will  mean  the  triumph  of  State  Separation  and  State  Socialism, 
and  it  will  wreck  both  nation  and  Empire,  for  Socialism  is  inter¬ 
national  and  Separation  is  anti-national.  The  solvents  will  have 
done  their  w'ork  to  the  shame  of  all  true  Liberalism,  and  elections 
will  flourish  like  hardy  annuals. 

So  much  for  the  Constitution  and  Mr.  Asquith.  A  word  on 
property  and  Mr.  George.  We  live  in  the  Georgian  Era,  and 
there  are  possibly  three  Mr.  Georges.  There  may  be  the  Mr. 
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George  on  his  way  to  the  platform  trying  to  be  moderate.  There 
is  the  fire-eating  Mr.  George  on  it,  spitting  yards  of  coloured 
flame.  There  is  the  Mr.  George  after  it,  telling  himself  in  the 
glow  of  exaltation,  “You  are,  you  are  a  heaven-born  statesman.” 
This  last  Mr.  George  is  the  only  Lloyd  George  to  fear.  Judged 
by  his  acts  and  speeches  he  is  the  reverse  of  a  statesman ;  he 
thinks  little,  and  feels  with  facility.  He  is  a  man  of  w’ords,  not 
ideas,  and  his  best  enthusiasms  are  based  on  hatreds.  He  is 
violent  without  knowledge,  startling  without  originality,  and  he 
would  not  be  startling  apart  from  a  colossal  outside  ignorance 
to  inspire  him.  Like  his  own  motor  car,  he  scours  the  dust  of 
the  high  roads,  which  obscures  the  perspective  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  He  is  a  mob-orator.  Glibly,  confidently,  incon¬ 
sistently,  blindly,  he  delights  the  mob — not  the  intelligence  of 
handworkers,  be  it  noted,  but  the  submerged  mob  inflamed  by 
sweeping  generalities  culled  from  Socialist  handbooks.  He 
claims  a  monopoly  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  though  he 
must  know  that  he  and  his  associates  are  not  its  sole  purveyors, 
especially  when  watered  by  politics  or  chalked  with  a  suspicious 
whiteness.  He  quotes,  “Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
poor”;  it  would  be  well  if  he  dwelt  on  the  word  “con¬ 
sidereth,”  if  consideration  were  more  in  his  line.  He  patronises 
intellects  superior  to  his  own ;  in  every  shape  he  scoffs  at  and 
resents  superiority.  He  “scores”  but  he  does  not  reason,  he 
fights  but  he  does  not  win,  yet  he  occupies  a  post  of  traditional 
dignity  and  high  emolument.  If  it  suits  him,  he  tells  his  mob 
that  Mr.  Balfour  knows  nothing  about  figures,  w'hile  his  own 
figures  arc  of  the  most  figurative  order.  He  denounces  the  “free 
list  ”  and  the  “idle  rich  ”  without  show’ing  what  constitutes  riches, 
or  how  far  idleness  characterises  the  mass.  By  denouncing 
their  alleged  parasites  of  servants,  he  only  suggests  further 
measures  for  creating  unemployment.  That  a  man  should  have 
earned  or  inherited  the  means  of  leisure  is  enough  to  call  for 
his  vengeance.  He  does  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  some  of 
the  best  service,  public  and  private  often  without  reward,  often, 
in  art  and  letters,  with  a  minimum  of  reward,  has  been 
achieved  by  virtue  of  that  leisure.  He  takes  no  heed,  among 
many  examples,  of  Pitt  or  Wilberforce  or  Peel  or  Gladstone  or 
Disraeli,  of  Lord  Wellesley,  of  the  two  Lyttons,  of  Gibbon  or 
Macaulay,  of  Jane  Austen,  of  Leighton.  He  leaves  wholly  out 
of  sight  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  that  the  country  owes  to 
the  unpaid  work  which  is  extraordinarily  w’ell  done,  and  to  the 
public  spirit  w'hich  it  generates.  He  omits  the  terrors  of  the 
reverse  side  of  the  medal,  of  hired  demagogues  in  excelsis.  Nor 
does  he  stay  to  reflect  that  initiative,  independence,  incentive, 
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are  bound  up  with  the  privilege  to  transmit  property.  When  he 
scathes  “privilege  ”  he  forgets  that  each  free  citizen  has  privileges 
which,  it  was  well  said,  the  nobles  of  other  lands  envied.  When 
he  inveighs  against  aristocracy,  he  equally  forgets  that  it  is  open 
to  all  and  returns  to  all.  He  seems  to  think  (or  rather  to  feel) 
that  the  least-intelligent  forms  of  labour  are  per  se  worthier 
than  the  most;  that  poverty  is  of  itself  “meritorious.”  The  self- 
respecting  poor  of  all  classes  repudiate  these  notions,  but  those 
for  whom  pauperism  is  an  ideal  welcome  them.  There  are,  of 
course,  bad  rich  and  bad  poor,  idle  rich  and  idle  poor;  but  the 
abuses  do  not  warrant  his  abuse  of  a  whole  class.  Vaguely, 
violently,  perhaps  unconsciously,  profuse,  but  not  generous,  he 
seems  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  physical  and  material  equality. 
But  he  does  not  stop  to  discern  that  material  equality  is  impossible 
without  an  unlimited  employment  both  of  hand  and  brain 
labour;  and  that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  inequalities — the 
inequalities  of  Nature — would  at  once  repeat  themselves ;  or  that 
Socialism  demands  a  universal  dependence  on  the  State,  a  mono¬ 
tonous  serfdom.  Nor  does  he  realise  that  evil  and  injustice  are 
never  cured  by  retributive  injustice  and  evil.  There  are  crying 
evils  to  remedy,  but  how  has  he  tried  to  remedy  them?  His  land 
taxation  creates  no  peasant  proprietary  nor  anything  stable,  while 
it  weakens  the  bond  between  man  and  man.  The  “cash  nexus” 
between  man  and  man  is  aggravated  not  lessened  by  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  many  kindly  ties,  while  the  sunlight  and  air  which  he 
claims  to  have  set  free  for  the  poor,  must  refer  to  the  poor  in 
towns.  It  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  and  to  be 
achieved  by  statesmanlike  methods.  He  has  done  nothing  in  this 
direction.  The  housing  problem,  above  all,  the  revision  of  the 
Poor  Law,  which  should  have  preceded  and  included  the  old  age 
pensions,  still  await  accomplishment. 

And  how  about  justice?  From  any  point  of  view  the  licensing 
and  land  provisions  thrust  into  a  Budget  were  persecuting  enact¬ 
ments.  His  graduations  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  Has  he 
penalised  the  millionaire?  The  death  duties  on  properties  of 
£40,000-^70,000  were  raised  to  seven  per  cent.,  those  on  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  million  or  over  to  fifteen  per  cent.  There  is  no 
proportion.  But  “Liberalism”  needs  millionaires,  and  if  Mr. 
George’s  standards  are  allowed  to  prevail,  all  middle  fortunes 
will  be  crushed  out,  and  England  will  consist  mainly  of  plutocrats 
and  paupers.  By  bleeding  capital,  he  only  bleeds  the  vitals  of 
industry,  and  the  “poor”  will  not  ultimately  applaud  him.  Even 
now  the  result  of  his  licensing  confiscations  has  raised  the  rates, 
and  thereby  the  rent  for  the  poor.  He  has  taxed  no  real 
luxuries,  and  if  it  be  objected  that  for  the  double  expense  of 
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Democracy  and  Empire  (the  Navy  may  be  used  as  a  pretext), 
his  methods  are  necessary,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  graduated 
stamp  on  the  vast  amount  of  produce-notes,  a  similar  stamp  (to 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser)  on  all  articles  above  £50  sold  in  auction 
rooms,  the  reimposition  and  doubling  of  the  export  coal  duty  (a 
form  of  national  insurance) ,  a  tax  on  petroleum ,  perhaps  a  small 
annual  licensing  tax  on  shops  of  magnitude,  would  afford  more 
legitimate,  if  less  melodramatically  moral  sources  of  revenue.  In 
view  of  Socialist  finance  the  Lords  should  never  abdicate  their 
rights  over  “Money”  Bills. 

The  real  malady  of  our  condition  is  the  lack  of  employment, 
which  largely  arises  from  decreased  manufacture,  and  increased 
business  by  the  middleman.  Tariff  Reform  w'ould  at  least  revive 
home  manufactures,  while  it  leaves  to  every  consumer  the  choice 
of  purchase.  State  Soc’"  lism — a  huge  “  trust  ” — would  monopolise 
all  production,  and  be  the  sole  arbiter  and  paymaster  of  employ¬ 
ment.  England  must  choose  between  them.  There  was  a  time 
when 

“Every  man  that’s  born  alive 
Was  either  a  little  Liberal  or  else  a  little  Conservative.” 

But  now 

“  Every  babe  its  mother  kissed 
Is  either  a  little  Mod''rate  or  else  a  little  Socialist.” 

And  there  is  another  evil  which  calls  for  remedy — an  evil  of 
the  body  politic.  The  electorate  is  crude  and  untrained — simple 
as  the  expedients  pitchforked  at  it.  It  would  be  well  if  those 
extra  franchises  for  education  and  artisan  thrift  which  Disraeli 
w’as  thwarted  by  Bright  and  Gladstone  from  including  in  his 
Reform  Bill,  could  be  enacted.  The  country  is  tired  of  profes¬ 
sional  politicians,  and  longs  both  for  rest  and  leadership. 

I  have  said  that  Europe  and  the  Colonies  are  watching  us  with 
amazement.  The  subjoined  declaration  of  a  leading  and  non¬ 
political  Canadian,  Mr.  Wallace  Nesbitt,  formerly  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  calls  fo:  special  attention.  It  was  made  at 
the  opening  of  last  December  : — 

“Canadians,”  he  said,  “had  been  taught  that  a  Constitutional 
Monarchy,  with  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  provided  the  best 
safeguard  for  their  rights  and  liberties.  They  had  looked  forward 
to  taking  their  part  more  and  more  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire, 
and  to  finding  themselves  more  and  more  partners  of  the  sister 
Dominions  of  a  great  Empire  under  one  flag.  They  had  been 
inspired  by  this  hope  because  of  their  confidence  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  sound,  settled,  and  continuous  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  in  its  central  Parliament.  ...  If 
blind  political  fury,  and  desire  for  party  advantage,  were  called 
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in  to  destroy  or  cripple  two  of  the  great  Constitutional  safeguards 
which  they  of  the  Dominions  had  been  taught  to  reverence— 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Second  Chamber — there  was  some  cause  for 
anxiety.”  And  now  note  the  sequel  :  “The  Dominions  would 
soon  begin  to  take  some  thought  as  to  their  own  future ,  politically 
and  materially,  if  they  found  that  the  conditions  which  existed 
when  their  Constitutional  Act  of  1867  was  made  were  nulli¬ 
fied.  .  .  .” 

The  stalking-horses  do  not  deceive  our  Colonies.  Let  us  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  remember  that  Imperial  unity  is 
at  stake — that  the  Colonies  and  the  Empire  regard  this  Ministry 
as  betrayers.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  insurance  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  even  more  important  than  the  acquisition  or 
distribution  of  its  property.  The  crisis  though  engineered  by 
faction  is  of  supreme  national  gravity.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  over 
the  light  side  of  political  buffooneries,  and  at  this  pantomime 
season  to  recognise  in  the  reappearing  trio  of  Ministers,  our  old 
friends.  Clown,  Harlequin,  and  Pantaloon,  with  their  hoarse 
refrain  of  “Here  we  are  again.”  But  they  are  not  amusing, 
and  if  they  w’ere,  what  might  be  amusement  for  them  would 
be  death  for  us.  The  moment  is  serious,  even  tragic.  What¬ 
ever  is  to  happen,  let  the  nation  withstand  the  wiles  of  a 
Coalition  that  seeks  to  enslave  and  depredate.  This  Cabal  has 
distinguished  itself  by  forcing  “popular”  measures  that  nobody 
wants  except  Mr.  Redmond,  the  trade  unions,  and  their  Socialist 
yokefellows.  Socialism  seems  more  in  the  Ministerial  mind  than 
Ireland.  Their  sole  guide  is  opportunity,  and  disunion  lurks 
beneath  their  league.  They  are  only  fused  to  despoil  and  disrupt. 
Let  them  despoil  and  disrupt  each  other.  But  let  Great  Britain 
at  this  hour  of  destiny  revive  and  repeat  the  great  words  of  her 
great  Commoner — the  words,  in  1739,  of  the  future  Lord  Chatham 
— “England  is  once  more  a  nation.” 

Walter  Sichel. 
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Mk.  Lilly’s  recently  published  book,  Idola  Fori,^  has  suggested 
to  the  writer  of  the  ensuing  pages,  not  only  a  number  of  special 
and  detailed  points  which  it  has  moved  him  to  consider,  but  also 
the  nature  of  the  time  in  which  a  book  of  the  sort  could  be 
produced ;  for  it  is  the  mark  of  the  w'ork  that  side  by  side  with 
a  criticism  of  modern  democratic  theory  which  has  often  found 
expression,  there  is  also  a  repeated  demand  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  consider  political  problems  apart  from  their  supposed 
necessary  modern  division  into  a  democratic  and  an  anti¬ 
democratic  aspect. 

Not  only  does  the  book  make  this  demand,  but  it  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  moment  in  which  we  live  that  it  deliberately  raises 
and  discusses  questions  which,  were  we  to  follow  political  labels 
(especially  the  democratic  and  anti-democratic  ones),  we  should 
think  already  resolved  one  way  or  the  other,  and  having  so 
raised  them,  debates  rather  than  concludes  upon  them.  This 
is  notably  the  case  where  Ireland  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Lilly’s 
book,  and  it  is  again  discoverable  in  his  just  statement  of  the 
contrast  between  the  true  organic  product  of  social  forces  and 
the  mere  mechanical  resultant  of  numerical  consultations  of  the 
electorate. 

In  general,  the  whole  book  is  symptomatic  of  something  which 
everyone  is  feeling  to-day,  and  expressing  with  more  or  less 
pertinacity  and  more  or  less  exactitude,  according  as  his  inclina¬ 
tion  or  his  profession  may  lead  him  to  the  examination  or  to 
the  description  of  the  thing ;  and  that  thing,  that  phenomenon,  is 
the  change  in  the  spirit  of  English  politics. 

The  sense,  more  or  less  developed  in  all  of  us  just  now, 
that  not  so  much  the  formal  party  arrangement  as  the 
spirit  of  English  political  life  is  changing,  is  finding  expression 
not  in  the  Press — which  should  be  its  chief  vehicle — but  rather 
in  conversation ,  and  in  that  part  of  conversation  where  men  most 
reveal  themselves,  in  the  tone  of  voice,  and  the  choice  of  new 
phrases. 

The  opposition  of  two  set  opinions,  championed  by  two  picked 
teams  of  men,  is  no  longer  the  subject  of  politics  in  men’s  minds. 
All  the  machinery  that  went  with  that  older  method,  and  which 
we  still  call  the  Party  System,  is  no  longer  of  interest.  There 
is  a  different  tone  abroad,  and  it  will  be  of  a  deep  interest — 

(1)  Idola  Fori,  an  examination  of  seven  questions  of  the  day.  By  William 
Samuel  Lilly.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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perhaps  it  will  turn  out  to  be  something  more  practical  and 
perilous  than  a  mere  interest — to  watch  the  rapid  development 
of  this  spirit. 

It  has  appeared  somewhat  suddenly,  though  it  was  long  pre¬ 
paring.  It  is  now  in  full  evidence,  and  the  clearer  observers  of 
it  must  hope  that  in  spite  of  the  disturbance  it  will  cause  it  may 
ultimately  prove  of  permanent  advantage  to  the  country.  That  it 
should  so  prove  from  the  fact  that  it  stands  for  a  truth  and  a 
reality,  all  would  be  agreed.  But  meanwhile  there  are  some 
departments  of  the  national  life  in  which,  though  the  change  of 
which  I  speak  is  essentially  good,  its  immediate  effects  are 
deplorable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  rapidly  bringing  into  contempt  the 
reputation  and  the  public  position  of  })oliticians ;  that,  even  as  a 
passing  phenomenon,  is  a  disastrous  thing  to  any  country,  but 
particularly  to  a  country  of  aristocratic  institutions.  When  men 
become  joersuaded  that  those  who,  nominally  at  least,  are  the 
guardians  of  the  public  weal,  and  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  many 
are  regarded  as  its  only  guardians,  have  not  the  dignity  of  their 
office  but  merit  disgust  or  contempt,  it  is  an  evil  thing  for  the 
State.  It  is  especially  an  evil  thing  for  the  State  if  this  con¬ 
ception  of  its  public  men  springs  up  in  a  polity  naturally  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  few,  and  trained  by  its  historical  development  to 
demand  leadership  rather  than  to  develop  corporate  initiative. 

Now’,  that  the  recent  change  in  English  politics  has  gravely 
affected  the  reputation  of  political  leaders,  there  can  be  no 
question  whatsoever ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  any  particular  or 
personal  reputation,  but  the  general  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
which  their  political  leadership  once  of  itself  evoked. 

The  policies  w’hich  politicians  have  recently  defended  or 
opposed  have  been  so  numerous,  so  rapidly  adopted  and  alterna¬ 
tively  abandoned,  they  have  been  debated  with  such  transparent 
advocacy  and  with  such  equally  transparent  insincerity,  that  the 
political  leaders  to  whom  the  task  (perhaps  an  ungrateful  task'' 
has  fallen,  have  shaken  the  traditional  confidence  which  their 
mere  titles  of  office  used  to  inspire.  It  has  come  to  this,  that  a 
leader  has  but  to  propound  a  policy,  from  no  matter  what  quarter 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  public  immediately  suffer  a 
sort  of  reaction  and  ask  themselves,  not  “What  is  the  value  of 
this  policy?  For  what  national  reasons  was  it  adopted?’’  But 
rather,  “What  object  had  this  or  that  man,  or  this  or  that  group 
of  men,  in  appearing  as  advocates  of  this  policy?  ’’ 

Of  course,  an  admixture  of  such  suspicion  has  always  been 
present,  and  must  aUvays  be  present,  in  political  life ;  so  long 
as  political  life  is  open,  so  long  must  there  be  debate  :  so  long  as 
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there  ia  debate  so  long  must  there  be  division  and  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  opinion  upon  one  side  or  the  other ;  so  long  as  there 
is  debate  and  division,  so  long  must  men  group  themselves  under 
a  discipline  more  or  less  stringent,  whose  object  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  major  results  through  the  sacrifice  of  minor  differences. 
So  long  as  such  groupings  are  necessary,  leaders  must  he  found 
for  them,  and  these  leaders  will  owe  their  position  to  their  power 
of  [X'rsuasion.  Therefore,  in  every  age  of  debate  a  proportion 
of  suspicion  or  of  raillery  has  attached  to  men  who,  from  their 
very  position,  could  not  but  be  partial  advocates,  and  necessarily 
mouth-pieces  rather  than  men  of  personal  initiative. 

But  the  characteristic  of  that  particular  change  of  our  own 
day  which  I  am  here  discussing  is  that  this  proportion  of  raillery 
and  contempt  has  risen  to  a  degree  that  is  not  healthy  for  the 
commonwealth.  Men  do  not  only  say  (as  they  have  always 
said)  that  the  politician  upon  this  side  or  that  has  in  view 
some  useful  compromise  when  he  uses  such  and  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  ;  men  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  advocacy  is  merely 
advocacy  without  any  principle  whatever  behind  it ;  they  are 
not  surprised  to  see  a  direct  revolution  in  a  particular  man’s 
))olicy  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  again  another 
revolution  within  a  month.  Where  raillery  and  a  sort  of  good- 
limuoured  cynicism  used  to  be  the  salt  of  our  political  affairs, 
tiu'y  are  rapidly  becoming  the  very  taste  of  the  whole  dish. 

As  has  just  been  said,  this  evil,  the  public  contempt  for  political 
men,  does  not  fall  particularly  on  the  leaders  of  any  quarter  or 
group  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  witness  of  its  generality  we 
may  point  to  the  strong  criticism — which  was  a  very  real  and 
recent  one— directed  against  the  Irish  leaders’  support  of  the 
whole  Budget ;  to  similar  criticism  proceeding  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  labour  against  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  party,  and  notably 
against  the  sudden  change  of  front  of  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  first 
part  of  last  session  upon  the  matter  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  historic  parties,  the  spirit  of  which  I  speak 
is  too  conspicuous  now  to  need  any  example. 

This  degradation  of  public  position,  we  may  rept'at,  is  a  perilous 
and  an  evil  thing.  Even  \vhere  it  does  not  degrade  the  man 
who  holds  such  a  position  (whether  it  is  on  the  nominal  “Opposi¬ 
tion”  bench  or  on  the  salaried  “Government”  one),  it  degrades 
the  place  itself.  No  one  who  will  consider  what  has  been 
timorously  written,  and  much  more  boldly  said,  during  the  last 
f'l'W  montlis.  can  deny  this.  The  “Leaders”  no  longer  stand 
I'o?-  any  definite  policy  :  their  subordinates  defend  or  oppose 
nothing  till  (he  word  is  passed.  The  public  ridicule  their  in¬ 
difference  and  secret  alliance — and  that  is  the  first  evil. 
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There  is  a  second  immediate  evil  resulting  from  the  change. 
The  machinery  of  public  life  (a  machinery  necessarily  attached 
to  all  political  action,  and  particularly  complex  in  an  ancient 
State  which  can  boast  beyond  any  other  the  continuity  of  its 
institutions)  is  distorted  and  rendered  inefficient. 

It  is  not  a  small  matter  that  things  should  be  so.  In  all  times 
the  dead  and  imperfect  mechanical  action  by  which  the  effects  of 
political  life  must  move,  have  lent  themselves  to  satire  and  to 
fiercer  condemnation.  You  get  it  just  as  much  under  the 
autocracy  of  Louis  XIV.  as  in  the  decline  of  the  French  Monarchy 
in  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  never  fails  to 
appear  in  the  recurrent  democratic  experiments  of  great  States, 
and  it  is  equally  present  under  the  most  typical  forms  of  a  pure 
oligarchy.  But  in  just  proportion  and  degree,  this  proper  human 
corrective  of  a  limited  and  blundering  human  thing  does  not 
harm  the  State.  Satire  and  condemnation  only  begin  so  to  harm 
it  when  the  whole  working  of  the  traditional  or  acquired 
machinery  of  political  life  jerks  and  stops,  and  sometimes  runs 
backwards,  under  the  influence  of  too  violent  a  public  suspicion. 
That  is  what  is  beginning  to  happen  now  in  England. 

Men  may  for  some  generations  have  laughed  at  the  ambition 
of  politicians  and  have  ridiculed  the  insincerity  of  their  profes¬ 
sions,  but  they  have  not  despaired,  as  they  now  frankly  despair, 
of  seeing  the  popular  demands  at  the  polls  and  at  election 
meetings  carried  into  practice  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
public  respect  for  a  representative  position,  and  the  private 
ambition  for  it,  which  was  often  and  justly  jested  at  for  its  savour 
of  snobbery,  has  turned  into  a  sort  of  disgust  at  a  position 
which  is  no  longer  really  representative  at  all,  with  the  result 
that  all  the  main  rules  of  political  action  as  we  have  inherited 
them,  notably  the  great  traditional  methods  under  which  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  conducted,  have  lost  their  vitality. 
We  still  speak  of  a  Ministry  “responsible”  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  we  still  point  out  in  text-books  that  “  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ”  is  the  master  of  the  Executive ;  but  we 
have  now  known  for  too  long,  and  are  beginning  to  say  very 
clearly,  that  these  words  no  longer  correspond  to  realities.  The 
Executive  is  independent  of  a  true  majority  of  opinion  within 
the  House — and  all  the  world  knows  it.  The  further  and  graver 
thing  which  many  know,  and  which  all  will  know  to-morrow,  is 
that  the  Executive  itself  is  but  a  word,  and  corresponds  but 
imperfectly  to  any  reality  :  that  the  real  forces  of  Government 
lie  behind  the  Cabinet,  and  consist  in  an  understanding  between 
certain  Ministers  and  their  nominal  opponents  and  in  the 
orders  of  other  men  whose  financial  or  political  power  is  not 
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concerned  with  the  House  of  Commons  and  who  heartily  despise 
that  assembly. 

There  is  a  third  immediate  evil  resulting  from  this  change  in 
our  politics ;  the  solution  of  certain  very  pressing  problems  is 
delayed  and  sometimes  despaired  of.  Men  feel  that  there  is  no 
way  of  expressing  through  the  nominal  party  divisions  their 
desire  to  debate  and  to  solve  in  a  practical  manner  a  number  of 
great  questions  which  are  the  pressing  questions  of  the  day. 
Public  defence  falls  into  this  category,  and  to  some  extent  public 
finance.  The  co-ordination  of  the  whole  scheme  of  national 
education  is  in  this  category,  and  so  is  a  long  series  of  points, 
each  perhaps  of  less  magnitude  than  defence,  finance,  or  educa¬ 
tion,  but  collectively  making  up  the  chief  matters  upon  which  the 
nation  is  interested,  and  is,  outside  the  official  political  field, 
debating  and  considering. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  consideration.  This  change  in 
politics  is  certainly  present,  we  all  feel  it.  Can  we  analyse  it, 
or  at  least  set  down  its  most  prominent  characteristics? 

These  characteristics,  perhaps,  are  most  nearly  defined  as 
follows  : — 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  everywhere  what  may  be  called  a 
more  multiple  expression  of  public  debate  and  opinion.  It  is 
not  a  more  complex  expression,  for  there  is  not  the  friction 
between  its  parts,  nor  the  difficulty  of  disentangling  them  which 
is  the  essence  of  complexity.  The  word  “multiple”  may  be 
advisedly  used  in  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter ;  it 
represents  its  character  more  nearly  than  could  any  other  word. 
Not  only  has  the  number  of  public  subjects  upon  which  debate  is 
really  concerned  increased,  but  the  details  of  each  point  are  seen 
in  their  true  relation.  Of  what  this  character  may  be  the  effect 
we  cannot  pause  here  to  discuss.  It  may  be,  as  some  believe, 
an  increased  and  more  intelligent  reading ;  it  may  be  (as  is  more 
probable)  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  old  major  questions  are 
settled  and  that  a  host  of  lesser  ones  have  therefore  assumed 
their  present  importance ;  it  may  be  that  the  increasing  activity 
of  modern  life,  its  more  numerous  functions  and  its  closer  inter¬ 
play,  have  bred  this  result ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  certainly  there. 

Men  do  not  now  divide,  as  they  once  divided,  upon  certain 
main  principles  which  necessarily  set  them  into  two  camps  of 
positive  and  negative.  Eather  do  they  agree  upon  the  principles 
of  this  or  that  reform,  rather  are  they  spiritually  at  one  and 
diverse  only  in  their  tactile  methods  of  application. 

This  was  clearly  seen  in  the  public  attitude  towards  the  reform 
of  the  Poor  Law,  in  which  we  must  count  the  inauguration  of 
old  age  pensions.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  spirit  of  the  change 
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in  this  case  that  the  public  agreement  was  even  reflected  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Men  feel  the  same  thing  to-day  iu 
many  other  departments  of  public  discussion  ;  they  feel  it  in  that 
most  important  of  all  problems,  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  You 
will  not  find  black  and  white  in  the  conversations  of  men  to-day 
upon  this  matter.  Y"ou  will  find  an  astonishing  proportion  of 
agreement  upon  certain  principles  which  in  one  aspect  are  a  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Irish  demand  for  justice,  but  in  another  aspect  a 
satisfaction  of  the  English  demand  for  peace  at  home  as  a  basis 
for  international  security. 

You  will  find  a  spirit  of  the  same  sort  upon  the  minor  and 
material,  but  very  immediate,  question  of  municipal  trading. 
Men  do  not  fiercely  deny,  on  the  one  side,  all  right  of  the  municipal 
community  in  a  great  modern  city  to  organise  certain  great 
economic  departments;  nor  do  they,  on  the  other,  stand  out  for 
municipal  collectivism.  What  they  do  to-day,  after  so  many 
years  of  experiment,  is  to  debate  w’ith  practical  knowdedge,  and 
after  weighing  results,  in  w’hat  department  and  to  what  extent 
common  municipal  action  is  of  advantage. 

There  must  be  many,  especially  among  the  older  men,  who 
may  regret  this  aspect  of  the  change ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  a 
good  one.  It  corresponds  very  much  to  the  way  in  which  sane 
men  debate  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  or  at  least  debate  those 
policies  the  immediate  and  material  effects  of  which  they  will 
feel.  There  are,  indeed,  in  public  life  as  in  private,  great  crises 
in  which  the  very  fundamentals  must  be  settled  once  for  all, 
nor  is  it  ordinarily  debate  which  decides  them.  But  these  once 
decided,  and  unity  arrived  at,  it  is  upon  the  details  that  the 
individual  within  his  owm  mind,  and  the  private  citizens  in  their 
local  discussions,  must  decide. 

When,  therefore,  this  spirit  of  detail  and  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion  is  apparent  in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  it  is,  if  it  follows  the 
settlement  of  main  principles,  a  healthy  and  not  an  unhealthy 
sign. 

The  present  writer  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  very 
greatest  questions  of  our  time  have  by  no  means  enjoyed  such  a 
final  decision.  Religion,  which  is  the  first,  fundamental  social 
organisation  which  is  the  second  (and  which  is  the  result  of 
religion),  we  have  yet  to  settle  by  methods  more  aw’ful  than  any 
methods  of  debate.  But  as  contrasted  with  our  old  political 
divisions  now  sinking  into  rest,  the  details  to-day  debated  in 
the  Forum  (not,  unfortunately,  in  the  Senate)  are  of  a  supreme 
interest,  the  pretence  at  main  issues  which  in  the  Senate  (and 
not  in  the  Forum)  make  such  a  noise,  are  out  of  place  and  ill- 
judged.  For  instance,  no  one  now’  in  England  hates  a  peerage 
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because  it  is  something  “feudal.”  Nor  is  it  something  feudal  : 
yet  your  Commons  man,  in  the  House,  in  the  Press,  at  the 
hustings,  has  ridden  the  word  “feudal”  to  death. 

The  second  characteristic  of  this  marked  change  in  English 
political  life  is  an  abiding  sense  of  what  some  men  would  call  the 
peril,  others  the  gravity,  of  the  situation  of  England. 

When  the  partisans,  or  rather  the  advocates,  have  played  out 
their  artificial  terrors  and  their  equally  artificial  self-congratula¬ 
tions,  when  the  one  has  represented  English  trade  as  disappearing 
and  the  other  has  assured  the  millions  who  starve  that  they  are 
rich  because  imports  have  risen,  the  sense  of  England  may  be 
heard  discussing  something  very  different,  to  wit,  the  undoubted 
transformation  of  England’s  economic  position.  She  is  not, 
and  apparently  cannot  be  again,  the  workshop  of  Europe.  She 
may  become  more  and  more  the  hank  or  the  carrier ;  it  may  be 
well  slightly  to  check,  though  certainly  not  to  destroy,  her 
development  upon  this  line,  or,  again,  slightly  to  cherish  though 
certainly  not  ephemerally  to  excite  her  productive  capacities. 
Men  who  say  real  things  (and  all  men  say  things  real  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  knowledge,  unless  they  are  paid  in  some  coin  for 
talking  otherwise),  say  that  certain  of  the  industries  of  Britain, 
now  immensely  flourishing,  are  threatened  in  the  near  future 
cither  by  a  calculable  and  approaching  change  in  demand,  or 
because  they  are  geographically  absurd  and  aw'ait  a  disastrous 
eomp('tition  the  moment  inherited  skill  has  been  acquired  else¬ 
where. 

We  have  the  same  sense  of  peril  or  gravity  present  when  men, 
not  politicians,  discuss  the  social  equilibrium  of  England.  We 
who  are  outside  the  professional  political  world,  that  is  some 
millions  as  against  a  few  dozens,  know  very  well  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Englishmen  who  suffer  a  gross  insufficiency  of  nourish¬ 
ment  and  shelter,  and  a  still  grosser  insufficiency  of  security  in 
their  lives,  has  long  been  intolerable  and  is  growing.  And  the 
gravity  of  this  problem  (or  the  peril  of  it)  utterly  transcends 
the  noisy  debates  upon  party  remedies.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  men  here  look  anxiously  to  detail  and  weigh  experience 
rather  than  listen  to  Hanky  who  tells  you  that  Free  Trade  (which 
we  have  had  for  sixty  years)  will  settle  matters,  or  to  Panky  who 
simply  negatives  Hanky  and  shouts  a  bald  “No”  to  the  other’s 
“Yes,”  without  the  capacity  to  produce  a  protectionist  scheme. 

The  same  sense  of  peril  and  of  gravity  men  feel  in  the  military 
situation. 

All  the  tradition  and  inherited  attitude  of  the  English  depended 
upon  a  sea-power  held  at  a  time  when  the  narrow  seas  were  not 
sn  very  narrow,  when  the  handling  of  a  ship  meant  the  advantage 
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of  the  wind,  and  when  gunnery,  if  it  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
foe,  was  overwhelmingly  superior.  That  tradition  was  further 
based  upon  the  conception  that  commercial  adventures  over-sea 
were  no  more  than  commercial  adventures,  from  which  English¬ 
men  could  if  they  chose  withdraw  into  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  England.  Finally,  it  was  based  upon  the  certitude  that  a 
strong  agricultural  domestic  population,  side  by  side  with  men 
engaged  for  a  wage  from  the  best  fighting  stock  in  the  islands 
(I  mean  the  hills,  whether  of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  or  of  Wales), 
was  to  hand  for  military  expeditions.  Such  expeditions,  small 
in  number,  were  distinguished  by  an  ignorance  of  surrender,  by 
an  astonishing  steadfastness,  especially  of  infantry,  and  by  a 
harsh  discipline  which  the  old  social  conditions  of  this  country 
were  (perhaps  unhappily)  able  to  enforce.  English  opinion 
nowadays  knows  very  well  that  all  those  things  have  changed. 
Gunnery  differs  by  very  little — at  least,  as  between  the  truly  mari¬ 
time  Powers  :  it  is  not  overwhelming  upon  either  side.  There 
is  still  the  handling  of  a  ship,  but  it  is  a  mechanical  handling. 
It  is  foolish  to  talk  nowadays  of  a  blockade.  The  narrow  seas 
are  very  nan-ow  indeed.  An  expeditionary  force,  of  such  a  sort 
as  might  be  useful  to  a  Continental  ally,  does  not  exist. 

Behind  all  these  points  in  which  peril  and  gravity  are  felt, 
there  lies,  of  course,  a  much  greater  matter  :  the  whole  national 
attitude  towards  life  :  the  national  philosophy  and  morals.  These 
also  are  not  without  concern  for  the  generality  of  men  ;  these 
also  have  their  part  in  that  change  in  the  spirit  of  politics  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  though  it  is  only  when  the  professional 
politicians  happen  to  be  silent  that  one  can  hear  the  nation 
debating  such  things. 

Lastly,  we  may  notice  as  a  characteristic  of  the  change — not 
the  most  important  characteristic  by  any  means,  but  perhaps  the 
most  striking  one — a  change  in  the  subjects  of  debate.  English¬ 
men  concern  themselves  with  those  matters  which  I  have  just 
mentioned — and  certain  others.  They  are  ill-at-ease  with  regard 
to  a  number  of  primary  institutions.  They  are  considering  the 
ancient  Christian  institution  of  indissoluble  marriage.  They  are 
concerned  with  property,  its  limitations  and  its  rights — and  that 
not  at  all  in  the  same  way  as  the  politicians  are  concerned  with  it. 
The  things  that  divide  men  are  not  the  things  that  divide  the 
nominal  political  groups,  if,  indeed,  we  may  still  say  that  those 
groups  are  divided  at  all.  For  though  there  are  real  divisions, 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  no  one  left  so  innocent  as 
to  believe  that  any  line  of  division  runs  between  the  two  Front 
Benches. 

And  here  it  is  that  we  must  turn  to  that  aspect  of  our  subject 
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which  is  the  most  threatening  as  it  is  the  most  immediate. 
Almost  in  proportion  as  public  debate  undergoes  this  change  of 
which  I  speak,  the  old  political  machine  seems  to  glory  in  its 
unreality,  and  to  mistake  the  brittleness  of  its  aged  bones  for 
hardness.  Almost  in  proportion  as  private  debate  among  citizens 
becomes  more  real  and  more  earnest  and  more  multiple,  almost 
in  that  proportion  does  the  House  of  Commons  debate  become 
more  unreal,  more  vapidly  positive  and  negative,  and  more 
grotesquely  simple.  Almost  in  proportion  as  men — upon  details, 
it  is  true — eagerly  weigh  out  the  real  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  something  proposed,  almost  in  that  proportion  do  the 
politicians  develop  into  mere  conventional  advocates  of  “cries.” 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  contemporary  wit  that  if  such  and 
such  a  “leader”  upon  the  one  side  of  the  Speaker’s  chair  were 
to  propose  the  hippopotamus  as  an  object  for  admiration,  citing 
his  undoubted  bulk,  his  abstinence  from  flesh  meat,  and  his  love 
of  cleanliness,  the  said  politician’s  brother-in-law,  or  nephew,  or 
first  cousin,  or  former  private  secretary,  or  sister’s  son-in-law 
(being  a  nominal  opponent),  would  fly  to  an  encyclopaedia  to 
discover  all  that  could  be  said  against  the  harmless  beast — as,  for 
instance,  that  his  head  was  too  big. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  rocket-like  pro¬ 
posals  which  have  been  shot  into  the  sky  by  the  politicians  in 
the  last  five  years,  but  has  been  ably  and  diversely  debated  by 
public  opinion  in  a  manner  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  the 
politicians  expected. 

Take  the  latest  of  them,  the  Eeferendum.  What  may  be  said 
for  and  against  this  organ  in  a  State  :  how  it  may  apply  to  a 
small,  and  with  what  difficulty  to  a  large,  community;  on  the 
other  hand ,  how  in  a  large  community  it  provides  a  check  which 
is  not  needed  in  a  small  one  :  its  probable  cost,  and  yet  on  some 
occasions  the  value  obtained  for  that  expense ;  its  particular 
advantage  in  particular  crises  (which  are  cited  from  the  past), 
and  so  forth — all  these  you  may  hear  quietly  and  reasonably 
discussed  on  every  side  in  private.  But  to  hear  the  politicians 
one  would  imagine  that  the  one  set  had  held  it  from  all  eternity 
to  be  the  fundamental  remedy  for  all  political  ills,  while  the  other 
set  you  might  think  to  be  long  convinced  opponents  of  that 
scheme.  To  each  it  is  quite  novel  and  to  each — save  for  its  effect 
on  their  present  fortunes — indifferent. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  House  of  Lords.  What  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  it,  that  it  is  an  ancient  national  institution,  that  a 
Second  Chamber  is  necessary,  that  it  corresponds  to  many  things 
still  real  and  dear  to  England;  all  that  may  be  said  against  it, 
its  anomalous  rights,  its  spasmodic  and,  upon  the  whole,  undemo- 
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cratic  action,  and  above  all,  its  base  modern  method  of  recruit¬ 
ment — these  are  debated  among  citizens.  They  are  not  debated 
l>y  politicians. 

A  politician  personally  and  directly  responsible,  known  by  the 
whole  public  to  be  responsible  for  the  common  sale  of  a  peerage, 
will  spout  some  nonsensical  diatribe  against  “the  Lords”  as  if 
they  were  a  maleficent  and  inhuman  order  of  beings  different  in 
species  from  their  nephews,  sons,  and  brothers  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  heir  to  a  peerage  will  lend  himself  to  the 
absurdity  ;  or  some  man  wdio  is  only  on  the  Front  Bench  because 
he  is  related  to  the  peerage,  will  denounce  the  Upper  House 
in  a  manner  which  the  public  does  not  heed  except  to  be  a  little 
ashamed  of  it. 

Conversely,  the  defence  of  the  institution  is  undertaken  by 
other  politicians  as  though  the  public  had  neither  ears  nor 
memory  nor  the  art  of  reading,  nor  even  that  more  useful  art 
of  putting  two  and  two  together.  Such  men  talk  of  the  value  of 
ancient  lineage  in  the  same  breath  as  they  advocate  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  hereditary  principle.  They  speak  of  the  Second 
Chamber  as  a  beautiful  because  an  ancient  and  “feudal  ”  thing  in 
the  same  breath  as  they  point  out  its  recruitment  from  men  who 
have  rendered  real  service  to  the  State — no  matter  of  what  birth 
— and  even  its  recruitment  from  men  who  have  rendered  none 
or  who  are  only  there  because  they  have  failed.  Nay,  in  defence 
of  what  could  be  so  well  defended,  and  is  so  well  defended  by  your 
private  man  speaking  privately  with  his  friend,  the  politician 
wdll  drag  in  the  solid  achievement  attached  to  the  “governing” 
a  colony  or  being  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  a  county ! 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  this  orgy  of  advocacy  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  while  it  has  become  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all,  is  not  an 
evil ;  or  at  least,  that  it  is  no  more  an  evil  than  the  same  quality, 
when  it  was  present  in  a  lesser  degree  a  generation  ago,  was 
an  evil  in  what  was  then  a  secure  social  and  international  position. 
The  argument  will  not  pass.  Nay,  it  does  not  pass  with  the 
ordinary  man  ;  it  is  not  listened  to.  We  all  know’  that  this  false 
attitude  of  the  politicians  to-day  is  something  w’orse  and  more 
menacing  than  anything  in  the  past  :  it  is  a  great  and  a  press¬ 
ing  evil. 

We  have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  that  the  change  has  been 
of  very  evil  effect  upon  the  public  conception  of  political  office. 

It  is  of  further  evil  effect  upon  the  character  of  political  men 
themselves,  and  this  is  not  without  weight  when  we  consider 
that  to  those  characters  is  entrusted  the  management  of  the  State. 
A  man  cannot  affirm  a  thing  with  passion  in  December,  and 
deny  it  with  equal  passion  and  in  equal  detail  next  Tune, 
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without  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  current  having  some 
effect  upon  the  fibres  of  his  soul.  Such  alternations  openly  and 
lionestly  undertaken  in  the  courts  or  on  the  stage,  are  said  to 
be  of  doubtful  effect  upon  those  who  suffer  them  ;  when  a  pre¬ 
tended  sincerity  accompanies  such  quick  changes,  nay,  a 
supposed  enthusiasm  for  fundamental  political  right,  they  cannot 
but  be  degrading.  It  has  a  peculiarly  evil  effect  upon  those  who 
do  not  yet  enjoy,  but  w’ho  hope  to  enjoy,  the  great  salaries 
attached  to  office  if  they  are  poor,  the  power  attached  to  it  if 
they  are  wealthy.  It  has  achieved  so  final  and  destructive  an 
effect  upon  representation  that  perhaps  representation  may  be 
said  to  have  died,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  sw^ooned.  The  mass 
of  lesser  politicians  under  its  influence  has  simply  ceased  to 
consider  not  only  their  particular  pledges  to  their  constituents, 
but  what  is  more  important,  their  general  attitude  at  the  polls. 
As  for  honour  .  .  .  ! 

Upon  the  Press,  which  w’as,  and  still  should  be,  a  capital  organ 
of  national  expression,  the  party  machine  and  its  divorce  from 
national  life  have  a  disastrous  effect.  It  simply  means  that 
nothing  can  be  properly  discussed  or  upheld  upon  either  side 
that  has  not  been  proposed  by  the  professionals  of  this  highly 
profitable  game;  in  other  words,  it  means  that  the  opportunity 
for  national  initiative  is  cut  off.  Nothing  perhaps  was  more 
deplorable  in  the  late  elections  than  to  see  the  Press  shouting 
itself  hoarse  over  issues  upon  wdiich  the  public  was  mildly  in¬ 
different,  silent  upon  debates  which  the  public  were  seriously 
engaged  in,  and  even  (to  quote  a  detail  of  which  the  present 
writer  w^as  a  personal  witness)  describing  as  a  public  meeting  full 
of  conviction  and  zeal  what  was  in  reality  a  jaded  and,  as  it  were, 
compulsory  gathering,  wffiispered  to  by  a  worn-out  politician  who 
was  obviously  eager  for  nothing  but  repose,  and  addressed  himself 
with  drooping  gestures  to  a  small  hall  but  half-filled.  This  comic 
adventure  was  in  the -Press  of  either  “party”  extolled  by  the 
one  as  a  gathering  of  frenzied  Jacobins  eager  for  the  destruction 
of  the  State  and  inflamed  by  a  furious  demagogue,  by  the  other 
as  a  sort  of  shrine  wffierein  an  inspired  leader  called  down  the 
Spirit  upon  crowded  thousands,  ravished  wdth  the  hunger  and 
thirst  after  Justice. 

The  wmrst  effect  of  this  divorce  between  the  professional  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  people,  is  perhaps  in  the  province  of  those  things 
said  to  be  “above  party.”  Those  are  the  things  which  a  free, 
deliberative  assembly,  representative  of  the  English  ]->eople, 
should  discuss  wdth  an  especial  freedom  and  care  and  at  an 
especial  length.  Foreign  polities  are  of  this  kind,  and  India  is  of 
this  kind.  .Ml  wise  men  say  “Heaven  defend  us  from  letting  the 
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House  of  Commons  deal  with  foreign  politics  or  with  India.” 
But  why?  Not  because  there  are  not  present  in  the  country  a 
great  number  of  men  experienced  in  Indian  affairs,  nor  a  great 
number  of  travelled  and  well-read  men  experienced  in  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  European  capitals,  but  because  it  is  well  known  that 
once  the  House  of  Commons — in  its  present  condition — touches 
either  business,  it  will  give  us  nothing  but  the  tomfoolery  of  a 
sham  party  warfare,  dangerously  enlivened  by  the  antics  of 
enthusiastic  but  ignorant  and  irresponsible  men. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  at  the  close  of  a  consideration  of  this 
contrast  between  the  change  that  is  passing  over  the  politics 
of  Englishmen  and  the  clinging  of  the  politicians  to  their  old 
trade,  whether  perhaps  the  politicians  will  learn  wisdom  in  time 
and  will  give  us  back  an  efficient  organ  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment? 

Against  so  desirable  a  result  may  be  quoted  these  points  : — 

First,  the  acquired  power  of  money.  There  is  a  vested  interest 
in  the  Party  System  ;  in  getting  a  rich  man’s  son  upon  the 
Front  Bench,  in  the  bestowal  of  peerages  for  services  that  can 
only  be  rendered  by  the  wealthy,  in  the  granting  of  honours  to 
the  owners  and  therefore  the  directors  of  the  Press.  Again, 
there  is  the  very  strong  inducement  of  the  man  who  has  entered 
the  career  as  a  profession  to  continue  in  it.  It  is  a  profession  in 
which  a  man  who  could  not  command  £10  for  his  services  in  a 
given  time  elsewhere,  can  command  a  hundred  with  a  proper 
expense  of  patience,  intrigue,  and  subservience  to  public  and  to 
private  insult. 

Again,  there  is  the  whole  vast  machine,  the  caucus,  upon 
either  side,  which  hides  the  professional  politicians  from  the 
people  and  which,  every  time  the  electorate  see  their  Members 
gathered  at  Westminster,  tells  it  that  these  gentlemen  are 
the  “freely  chosen  representatives  of  the  people.”  There  is  not 
in  England  any  class  that  knows  less — other  things  being  equal — 
of  the  English  people  than  the  professional  politicians.  Their 
comments  in  the  lobbies  are  amazing ;  the  unpopularity  of  the 
clauses  they  will  introduce  into  a  Bill,  quite  innocently  and  even 
just  before  a  by-election,  is  stupefying.  Moreover,  there  is  not, 
either  in  English  tradition  or  in  actual  political  machinery,  any 
opportunity  for  popular  and  general  initiative. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  in  support  of  those  who  hope 
for  some  change  that  shall  bring  the  party  machines  into  some 
sort  of  touch  with  English  opinion,  and  for  some  reform  that 
may  remedy  their  hopeless  cormption  and  inanity;  first,  that 
mere  necessity  will  do  it,  that  so  grotesque  a  contrast  between 
the  politicians  and  the  nation  cannot — especially  after  the  experi- 
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Secondly,  that  the  professional  politicians  themselves  are  so 
surrounded  by  the  talk  of  their  own  social  class,  of  that  majority 
of  their  own  class  which  is  in  touch  with  the  people  and  is  not 
“in”  politics,  that  they  cannot  but  mend.  For  there  is  a  public 
opinion  in  the  small,  rich  circle  in  which  the  politicians  move. 
It  is  not  as  vital  as  the  great  public  opinion  outside,  but  still  it 
possesses  a  vitality  and  a  conviction  far  superior  to  that  of  mere 
party  men. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  possibility,  though  only  the  remote  possi¬ 
bility,  that  so  many  men  shall  enter  the  House  of  Commons 
independent  of  the  Whips  as  may  split  the  fossil  from  within. 
Ten  would  be  enough ;  at  present  there  are  not  two. 

No  Conference,  no  scheme  of  secret  coalition,  still  less  of  open 
coalition  (and  an  open  Coalition  Government  was  the  general 
talk  before  the  elections),  will  bring  English  opinion  back  again 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  purify  the  game  and  the  machine. 
Such  changes  would  come,  of  course,  at  once  as  the  result  of  a 
military  disaster;  but  that  is  not  the  sort  of  medicine  for  wh’-’h 
men  who  understand  the  present  international  position  of  England 
and  her  defences  will  be  ready  to  pray. 

Hilaire  Belloc. 
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By  reason  of  its  unique  position  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  by  the 
prestige  of  its  long  reign  as  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire,  Constantinople  still  maintains  a  reputation  for  political 
and  strategical  value  which  actual  conditions  of  war  and  policy 
do  not  really  confer.  Even  in  the  grip  of  a  progressive  and 
solvent  military  Power  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  would 
no  longer  possess  the  overwhelming  importance  popularly  attri¬ 
buted  to  them  as  the  key  of  the  Near  East.  Disraeli,  in  one  of 
his  last  speeches,  declared  that  the  key  to  India  was  in  London, 
and  this  statement  conveyed  an  important  truth.  Not  localities, 
but  the  men  who  control  them,  fix  the  fate  of  nations.  Moreover, 
the  changed  conditions  of  naval  warfare,  and  particularly  the 
shrinking  of  the  world  from  a  warlike  point  of  view,  due  to  the 
progress  of  mechanical  invention,  has  seriously  aft'ected  the  value 
of  a  naval  base,  however  strong,  which  can  be  effectually  cut  off 
from  the  open  seas,  as  Constantinople  may  be  cut  off  by  an  enemy 
in  possession  of  Crete  and  other  islands  in  the  .®gean  Sea,  nor 
does  the  Ottoman  capital  command  any  main  artery  of  commerce* 
or  communication,  except  the  passage  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
.Egean,  w'hich  can  be  interrupted  without  its  jwssession. 

The  statesmen  of  Europe  are  well  aware  of  its  reduced  import¬ 
ance  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  even  among  the  amateur 
parliamentary  [wliticians  of  our  owui  country  it  would  now  be 
impossible  to  work  up  the  feverish  excitement  which  impelled 
them  to  embark  upon  the  Crimean  War,  and  which  nearly 
involved  Britain  in  another  war  with  Russia  in  1878.  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  possession  of  Stamboul  was 
regarded  with  far  more  superstitious  awe  in  England  than  in 
Turkey  itself.  It  w’as  vaguely  supposed  that  if  Russia  supplanted 
the  Sublime  Porte,  not  only  would  she  threaten  our  authority  in 
India  by  her  victory  over  a  Mussulman  Powder,  but  the  conse¬ 
quent  accession  of  w’ealth,  with  military  and  naval  powder,  would 
enable  the  Czar  to  overrun  and  annex  the  other  provinces  of  the 
former  Turkish  Empire  at  the  convenience  of  his  Ministers  and 
commanders.  It  was  not  realised  that  the  absorption  of  European 
Turkey  by  Russia  would  keep  the  Northern  Empire  employed  for 
many  a  long  year,  nor  was  it  foreseen  that  Turkey,  instigated, 
perhaps.  I)y  foreign  diplomacy,  would  become  a  far  more  dangerous 
menace*  to  British  rule  in  Egypt,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  British  capital  are  invested,  than  c*ver  Russia  could 
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have  been  with  a  hostile  Asia  Minor  as  a  buffer  State,  and  the 
eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  commanded  by  British  naval 
power.  The  victories  of  an  Asiatic  army  in  Manchuria,  too,  have 
done  more  to  shatter  European  prestige  in  India  than  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Eussian  conquests  in  Turkey  could  have  brought 
about.  But  popular  forecasts  of  the  world’s  politics  are  very 
rarely  correct. 

The  principal  result  of  the  settlement  made  by  the  Berlin 
Congress  in  1878  has  been  the  development  of  the  Balkan  States, 
which  were  the  vassals  of  the  Porte  before  the  w’ar  of  1877. 
Turkey  is  now  but  one  of  a  group  of  States  in  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula,  two  of  w’hich,  Eoumania  and  Bulgaria,  have  armies  whose 
combined  strength  is  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  the  forces  of  their 
erstwhile  suzerain,  and  their  credit  and  alliances  raise  them  to 
a  position  of  great  importance  in  the  group.  Greece,  Servia,  and 
iMontenegro  dispose  of  military  and  other  resources  wEich  demand 
consideration  in  any  plan  for  dealing  with  the  future  of  the 
Balkans,  although  their  forces,  even  in  combination,  could  not 
withstand  the  arms  of  Turkey  without  powerful  assistance.  It 
is,  however,  evident  that  if  the  Christian  nationalities  were  agreed 
in  resolving  to  eject  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  European  soil, 
they  could  probably  effect  their  purpose ;  but  agreement  between 
these  young  States  w’ould  seem  to  be  an  impossibility,  even  in  a 
question  where  their  interests  are  identical,  and  where  they  have 
fought  side  by  side  for  centuries.  The  intrigues  of  foreign 
governments  have  artfully  fomented  the  jealousies  between  them 
in  the  endeavour  tu  extend  the  European  system  of  alliances  into 
the  Balkan  States,  so  that  while  Eoumania  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Turkey  is  also  being  pulled  into  the  same 
system,  the  smaller  States  are  inclined  to  look  to  Eussia,  wdth 
her  probable  allies,  for  friendship  and  protection. 

Bulgaria,  which  has  the  most  efficient  army  south  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  largest  after  the  Turkish,  continues  to  intrigue 
with  both  great  combinations,  but  regards  wdth  hostility  all  her 
nearest  neighbours ;  they  in  turn  detest  and  fear  the  rising  State, 
for  the  Bulgarians  are  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  hegemony  of 
the  Balkans  wffiich  they  formerly  possessed,  and  which  was 
definitely  torn  from  them  by  the  flood  of  Mussulman  invasion  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Turkish  army  has  been  to  a  great  extent  remodelled  and 
reformed  by  the  German  instructors  who  have  been  lent  to  the 
Sultan  under  General  von  der  Goltz,  and  it  has  on  its  muster- 
rolls  half  a  million  of  hardy  and  fairly  well-trained  soldiers,  'riio 
officers  are,  however,  far  below  the  general  standard  of  European 
armies,  and  the  adniin’^^ration  and  general  resources  for  mobilis- 
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ing  and  concentrating  the  army  on  a  war  footing  are  known  to 
be  in  a  parlous  condition.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Turkey 
could  in  two  months  put  nine  army  corps  actually  in  the  field ; 
that  is,  an  army  of  about  330,000  men.  Bulgaria  could  move 
about  150,000,  and  Roumania  nearly  as  many.  The  forces  of  the 
Balkan  States  are  therefore  by  no  means  negligible,  even  in 
comparison  with’  the  great  European  armies  of  to-day,  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  pains  which  are  taken  to  cultivate 
their  alliance  so  as  to  be  sure  of,  at  any  rate,  an  equilibrium  of 
forces  in  the  Near  East  in  case  the  fate  of  western  Europe  once 
more  hangs  upon  the  event  of  war.  An  attack  upon  Egypt  by 
Turkish  troops  overland  would  strain  the  resources  of  the  British 
Empire  if  it  was  also  menaced  with  invasion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  such  action  on  the  part  of  Turkey  would  only  be 
possible  if  the  safety  of  her  dominions  in  Europe  were  guaranteed, 
a  state  of  things  not  easy  to  arrange. 

The  grouping  of  the  Balkan  States,  whose  future  was  assured 
by  the  authors  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  in  order  to  thwart  Russia, 
must  be  a  source  of  constant  care  to  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  and 
must  react  upon  the  allies  of  Austria.  An  entire  Austrian  army 
corps  has  its  headquarters  in  Bosnia,  and  additional  forces  per¬ 
manently  quartered  on  the  Servian  frontier  fall  little  short  of 
another  two  divisions,  leaving  but  fourteen  army  corps  of  the 
line  available  for  other  purposes,  besides  the  landwehr  divisions, 
which  are  permanently  kept  on  foot  in  Austria.  The  relations 
between  Servia  and  her  northern  neighbour  are  extremely  com¬ 
plicated.  The  commerce  and  influence  of  Austria  are  steadily 
extending  southwards  through  Servia  towards  the  sea  at  Salonika, 
which  must  become  an  important  outlet  for  the  trade  of  those 
regions.  In  spite  of  the  antagonism  to  the  German  rulers  of 
Austria  entertained  by  the  Serbs,  there  is  a  growing  faction, 
especially  in  Belgrade,  which  would  welcome  annexation,  or  at 
any  rate  federation.  Much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  diplomatic 
conflict  which  followed  the  formal  annexation  of  Bosnia  was 
introduced  by  this  faction,  with  the  clear-cut  purpose  of  forcing  on 
a  conflict  between  the  Austrian  and  Servian  forces,  which  it  was 
believed  could  only  end  in  the  annexation,  or  at  any  rate  federa¬ 
tion,  of  the  smaller  State.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  commercial  community  in  Servia  above  the 
grade  of  peasant  would  welcome  Austrian  sovereignty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  politicians,  journalists,  and  the  army  are  violently 
Slavonic  in  their  sympathies,  care  nothing  for  increasing  the 
capital  wealth  of  the  country,  and  have  not  yet  recognised  the  fact 
that  Austria  is  daily  becoming  a  great  Slav  State,  second  only  in 
importance  to  the  Russian  Empire  itself. 
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To  the  Balkan  [xipulations,  Russia  is  still  the  champion  of  all 
Slav  nationalities,  a  position  she  deservedly  acquired  by  her  wars 
on  their  behalf  during  the  nineteenth  century.  No  one  remembers 
that  for  several  centuries  the  Germans  stemmed  the  stream  of 
Ottoman  conquest,  until  it  ebbed  and  began  to  roll  back  from 
inherent  weakness.  From  the  Berlin  Congress  dates  the  modern 
feud  between  Germany  and  Russia  which  has  expressed  itself 
in  the  Franco-Russian  Allianee.  ft  was  latent  at  the  time  of 
the  assassination,  in  March,  1881,  of  the  Czar  Alexander  11.,  the 
friend  of  the  Prussian  royal  house;  but  the  accession  of  his  son, 
Alexander  111.,  whose  sympathies  were  strongly  anti-German, 
lu'ought  about  the  celebrated  compact  between  the  chief  militaiy 
Powers  of  eastern  and  western  Europe.  The  rapid  recovery  of 
France  from  her  disastrous  fall  in  1870,  and  the  might  of  her 
reorganised  army,  began  to  alfect  the  intc'vnational  politics  of  the 
Continent  about  1884  ;  Germany  had  to  find  allies,  and,  if  jiossibh', 
to  isolate  France,  but  the  birth  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
followed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  bond  bidween  France  and 
Russia.  This  bond  was  formally  concluded  in  1891.  The  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another  of  these  two  groups  of  States  have  affected  the 
remotest  corners  of  Europe.  German  rulers  now  have  to  look 
ovei'  their  shoulder  k'st  an  enemy  should  arise  to  stab  them  in 
the  back  while  engagcal  in  the  west,  while  the  sjieeial  interests 
of  Austria  have  now  to  be  more  carefully  considered  by  Germany. 
When  the  disastrous  campaign  in  iManchuria,  followed  by 
internal  troubles,  reduced  Russia  to  comparative  impotence  in 
the  face  of  Europ(>,  the  two  central  Powers  had  an  unlool^ed-for 
opportunity  of  advancing  their  respective  ]iolicies.  Germany 
then  entered  nj)on  the  diplomatic  duel  with  France  concern¬ 
ing  ]\rorocco,  the  direct  result  of  which  was  the  Franco-Britisli 
entente  and  the  tightening  of  the  allianee  ludween  Germany  and 
.\iistria.  Finally  came  the  turn  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  ;  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  the  provinces  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Austrian  government  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  about  whose 
ultimate  destiny  there  had  never  been  any  doubt,  were  formally 
annexed  to  the  Austrian  Em])ire  in  full  sovereignty. 

The  act  of  annexation  coincided  with  the*  Turkish  revolution. 
This  event  got  rid  of  the  late  Sultan,  and  established  the  “  Yonng- 
Turk”  power  in  office  with  a  fine  programme  of  ndorm  and 
jirogress  on  the  lines  of  western  civilisation.  The  “Young  Turks  ” 
enjoyed  the  sup]X)rt  of  the  British  Government  in  the  early  days 
of  their  regime,  and  were  received  with  a  gush  of  well-meaning 
enthusiasm  by  the  |X)litical  writers  of  the  T.ondon  Press ;  but  the 
change  of  status  of  the  two  Austrian  provinces,  though  not  keenly 
resented  in  Constantino]ile,  caused  a  storm  of  hostility  in  England 
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which  fairly  astounded  the  people  of  Vienna,  as  well  it  might. 
Not  only  w’as  the  attitude  of  tlie  British  Cabinet  surly,  and  almost 
menacing  in  view  of  the  Pan-Slav  movement  against  Austria  in 
Russia,  but  the  London  daily  paj^ers  with  the  widest  circulation 
indulged  in  attacks  upon  the  Austrian  Government  and  people, 
apparently  for  the  pleasure  of  being  offensive  to  a  foreign  State 
which  was  believed  to  be  unable  for  the  moment  to  show  resent¬ 
ment.  In  these  attacks  the  writers  displayed  the  most  amazing 
ignorance  of  Continental  politics  in  general  and  of  Austrian  affair.^ 
in  particular,  yet  they  seemed  to  Europe  to  be  encouraged  and 
approved  by  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

In  Russia  popular  feeling  was  aroused  for  very  different  reasons. 
While  the  pacification  of  Bosnia  hy  Austrian  government  must 
he  considered  a  very  substantial  advantage  for  British  interests, 
and  has  never  been  viewed  otherwise  than  with  resignation  in 
Constantinople,  yet  in  Russia  the  traditions  of  the  wars  waged 
on  behalf  of  the  Slav  population  south  of  the  Danube  have  created 
sentiments  and  aspirations  which  are  as  natural  as  they  are  now 
impossible  of  realisation.  The  cry  for  help  from  Belgrade, 
whether  genuine  or  not,  found  a  hearty  response  in  Russia,  and 
though  M.  Izvolsky,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  had  been 
secretly  consulted  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  and  had  virtually 
agreed  to  the  annexation,  he  was  com]‘)elled  by  this  unexpected 
movement  of  popular  opinion  to  denounce  the  annexation  which 
he  had  agreed  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  acknowledge.  A  strained 
and  difficult  situation  thereupon  arose,  lasting  from  October. 
1908,  till  the  end  of  March,  1909,  when  it  w'as  dramatically 
concluded  by  the  German  Government,  which  at  the  same  time 
scored  its  greatest  di{)lomatic  triumph  of  recent  times. 

The  exasperation  of  Russian  patriots  who  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood  the  state  of  things  in  the  Balkans,  and  who  honestly  believed 
that  the  misfortunes  of  their  country  in  the  Far  Fjast  were  being 
turned  to  advantage  by  a  Fjuropean  rival,  was  comprehensible 
enough.  The  Russian  Government,  well  aware  of  its  impotence 
to  prevent  the  annexation,  had,  nevertheless,  to  play  up  to  what 
was  exix'cted  of  it  at  home.  The  intrigues  to  compel  Austria  to 
fight,  and  therefore  to  annex  Servia  also,  rendered  the  situation 
more  difficult.  From  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  the  French 
did  their  best  to  see  their  allies  through  the  crisis  without  loss 
of  prestige,  but  it  was  plainly  intimated  that  France  would  not 
go  to  w^ar  on  such  a  frivolous  pretext.  Had  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  behaved  with  similar  moderation,  the  storm 
would  quickly  have  blowm  over,  but  the  vitriolic  attacks  in  the 
liondon  halfpenny  Press,  and  the  more  ponderous  homilies  of 
the  other  journals  with  less  exuberant  vitality,  revealed  to  the 
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astuiiishecl  Austiiaus  tliat  a  nation  Inthertu  deemed  by  them 
friendly  and  sympathetic-,  their  oldest  and  most  constant  ally  in 
the  past,  with  whom  they  now  had  no  conflicting  interest,  could 
show  irrational  jealousy  and  enmity.  Profiting  by  the  supposed 
sup[)ort  of  Britain,  the  t’omentors  of  discord  had  their  way  for 
a  time,  and  large  Austrian  forces  had  to  he  put  on  a  war  footing 
at  great  expense,  while  the  troops  on  her  southern  frontier  had  to 
he  doubled.  Then  came  the  denouement.  The  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
seized  the  favourable  moment  when,  owing  to  the  approach  of  a 
mild  spring  the  combined  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria  could 
if  necessary  strike  swiftly,  to  issue  what  was  practically  an 
ultimatum  to  Bussia  and  England.  These  Powers  immediately 
withdrew  their  opposition  to  the  annexation,  which  was  formally 
acknowledged,  because  it  was  well  understood  that  Germany  was 
prepared  to  back  her  dtmiands  by  force.  If  Bussia  had  continued 
her  opposition  her  army  in  Poland  would  have  been  simultaneously 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  central  Powers,  and  there 
could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  result,  even  if  France  had  rushed 
into  the  fray.  The  British  Cabinet,  which  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  acute  stage  of  the  quarrel,  could,  as  the  result  of  its 
annual  army  reforms,  throw  four  or  five  divisions  into  the  Con¬ 
tinental  arena  against  Powers  whose  combined  forces  amounted 
to  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  divisions,  with  equal 
numbers  in  reserve.  The  results  of  this  bloodless  victory  have  been 
very  important.  The  alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria  has 
now  become  a  far  closer  connection  than  before,  and  it  henceforth 
contemplates  issues  which  were  formerly  outside  its  scope,  a  result 
which  is  wholly  directed  against  our  country  and  its  allies.  At  the 
same  time,  purely  Austrian  aims  have  to  be  considered  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  German  diplomacy,  and  may  count,  if  necessary,  on  the 
succour  of  German  arms.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  goal  of  Austrian  efforts  in  south-eastern  Europe. 

If  the  events  of  the  last  two  years  be  calmly  considered,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  statesmen  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  have 
bc‘haved  with  singular  moderation  in  circumstances  where  they 
might  have  forced  the  hands  of  their  ally  and  of  their  reckless 
opponents.  In  return  for  Austrian  supjwrt  in  case  of  complica¬ 
tions  with  the  western  Powers,  Germany  has  now  to  interest 
herself  in  Balkan  affairs  and  vigilantly  to  watch  the  attitude  of 
Turkey.  The  fate  of  the  Near  East  is  now  more  important  than 
the  one  Pomeranian  Grenadier  whose  bones  Bismarck  declared 
to  be  more  precious  than  Constantinople,  fof  Balkan  politics 


may  at  any  time  become  the  chess-board  of  international  rivalry. 
In  spite  of  the  agitation  in  England  during  the-,  winter  of  1908-9, 
it  is  time  to  acknowdedge  the  justice  of  the»'  .Austrian  case 
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ill  contenting  itself  with  merely  a  permanent  title  where 
Austrian  dominion  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  permanently 
established.  Her  withdrawal  from  the  Sandjak  of  Novibazar,  at 
a  time  when  no  resistance  was  jxissible  had  she  demanded  an 
extension  of  her  sovereignty  to  Salonika  itself,  proved  the  sincerity 
of  her  statesmen  when  they  declared  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
extend  her  territories  in  the  Peninsula.  While  all  the  diplomatists 
of  Europe  continue  to  proclaim  their  earnest  desire  to  preservi> 
the  status  quo  and  the  integrity  of  existing  frontiers,  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  remark  that  some  Powers  are  notoriously  more  satisfied 
with  the  boundaries  actually  existing  than  others.  It  can  be 
readily  understood  that  the  statesmen  of  Vienna  have  no  desire  to 
add  any  more  turbulent  Balkan  mountaineers  to  their  Empire, 
so  long  as  the  natural  outlet  of  Austrian  commerce  by  sea  is  not 
controlled  by  a  rival  military  Power.  Austrian  territory  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  Austrian  population,  and  for  many  decades 
to  come  will  afford  room  for  its  expansion  and  development.  The 
same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  her  German  ally,  nor  yet  of  the 
teeming  population  of  Italy.  Russia  has  certainly  not  renounced 
her  traditional  goal  of  an  outlet  in  southern  waters,  and  each  one 
of  the  young  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula  covets  its  neighbour’s 
territory.  Turkey  alone  of  all  the  Powers  concerned  may  be 
counted  upon  as  content,  and  intent  on  preserving  her  own  if 
haply  she  may.  This  fact  provides  a  powerful  community  of 
interest  between  Austrian  and  Turkish  rulers,  and  chiefly  accounts 
for  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Triple  Alliance  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  well  sustained  by  the  skill  and  persistence  of  the  German 
Ambassador,  and  the  st(‘ady  supix)rt  he  has  received  from  his  own 
Government  and  ally.  In  the  meanwhile,  British  policy  has 
been  fluctuating  and  irresolute,  and  has  not  been  very  happily 
represented. 

The  motives  which  underlie  the  action  of  German  diplomacy 
in  the  Balkans,  and  towards  the  Turkish  Empire  generally,  are 
twofold.  The  German  Government  can  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  industrial  population  of  the  Empire  is  increasing 
with  amazing  rapidity.  The  rulers  of  Germany,  w’hose  situations 
do  not  depend  on  an  ephemeral  majority  in  Parliament,  are 
capable  of  looking  far  ahead.  They  have  so  far  succeeded  in 
satisfying  the  needs  of  the  German  proletariat,  and  although 
social  and  political  discontent  makes  itself  heard  in  Germany 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  well  known  by  all  intelligent  Germans  that 
the  policy  of  the  Empire  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
obtaining  material  advantages  for  the  people,  and  that  no  other 
Government  could  probably  have  done  better,  or  even  as  well. 
Nevertheless,  the  increase  of  population  and  the  ascending 
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standard  of  comfort  in  the  great  centres  of  industry,  leave  no 
doubt  that  fresh  fields  must  be  found  in  the  near  future  for 
German  enterprise  and  German  industry,  and  probably  fresh 
territory  for  the  overflow  of  people  when  the  resources  of  the 
Fatherland  to  support  the  millions  of  German  toilers  have  been 
exploited  to  their  utmost  limit.  In  framing  their  policy  towards 
Continental  Europe,  as  well  as  towards  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  rulers  of  Germany  must  ever  keep  this  eventuality  in  their 
minds.  The  same  necessity  which  brought  the  swarms  of 
Teutonic  settlers  into  the  heart  of  Europe  and  to  the  shores  of 
Britain  fifteen  centuries  ago,  may  once  again  impel  the  most 
home-loving  and  least  enterprising  nation  to  embark  on  a  career 
of  foreign  conquest  and  expansion.  So  far  as  that  expansion  can 
be  done  t>y  peaceful  methods  it  will  probably  be  effected  without 
bloodshed.  There  are  already  abundant  examples  of  the  progress 
of  tlu'  German  in  peaceful  penetration  in  Holland,  in  the  Western 
provinces  of  Bussia,  in  British  Colonies,  South  America,  and 
even  on  the  territory  of  France  itself.  The  Turkish  Empire  with 
its  vast  undeveloped  territory  certainly  offers  opportunities  for  the 
increase  of  German  wealth,  and  for  swelling  the  foreign  trade  by 
whi(“h  the  swarming  inhabitants  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia  can 
be  kept  busy  and  comparatively  contented. 

Turkey,  however,  infringes  on  German  policy  from  a  military 
standpoint,  and  we  should  remember  that  in  Germany  periods  of 
peace  are  for  the  warlike  machinery  of  the  Empire  merely  periods 
of  truce  during  which  adequate  preparations  are  made  for  the 
next  war.  Now  if  Germany  alone,  or  with  allies,  finds  herself 
at  war  with  Britain,  it  becomes  a  very  important  question  for  her 
whether  the  British  Government  can  or  cannot  make  any  use  of 
the  220,000  troops  of  the  Indian  Army,  British  and  Native. 
These  troops  include  the  best-trained  and  equipped  of  our  Empire, 
and  are  led  by  the  ablest  and  most  professional  officers.  If  even 
fifty  tbousand  of  these  troops  could  be  used  in  Europe  the  balance 
of  military  power  would  be  sensibly  affected. 

If  tbe  Turkish  Empire  were  hostile  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
if  the  contending  forces  were  approximately  evenly  matched  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  Indian  contingent  could  be  used  to 
turn  the  scale  in  those  provinces,  or  it  might  even  be  used  west 
of  Malta.  Italy  might  not  be  sorry  for  an  ('xcuse  to  refrain  from 
overt  action,  so  long  as  tbe  result  of  tbe  war  remained  in  doubt, 
and  the  threat  of  attack  from  Egypt  and  ^NTalta  might  well  suffice 
to  ket'p  her  army  corps  south  of  the  .\lps.  It  is  ('asy  to  forecast 
other  purposes  which  the  Indian  .\rmy  might  serve  if  a  passage 
through  Egypt  were  secure,  and  if  the  hostility  of  the  Porte  had 
not  to  be  reckoned  with.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Turkey  joined 
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the  Triple  Alliance  in  a  struggle  with  the  Western  Powers,  even 
with  Kussia  hostile  to  Germany,  the  situation  would  be  entirely 
changed.  In  Persia,  and  in  Egypt  itself,  the  action  of  Turkish 
troops,  assisted  and  advised  by  German  statf  officers,  would 
seriously  threaten  the  power  of  Britain  in  the  East,  and  would 
effectually  prevent  her  from  making  use  of  her  magnificent  Indian 
Army  at  the  central  and  decisive  point  of  the  contest.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  whether  peace  is  indefinitely  prolonged,  or 
whether  war  overtakes  Europe  in  the  next  dceade,  the  relations 
of  the  Germans  to  the  Turkish  people  and  Government  are  of 
great  and  increasing  imjx)rtance.  Finally,  the  German  Empire 
is  straining  every  nerve  to  foster  and  extend  its  commerce  and 
fleet.  Although  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  certainly  not  now.  if  it 
ever  was,  the  most  important  naval  jxist  between  Gibraltar  and 
Port  Said,  yet  its  retention  by  a  friendly  Power  is  not  without 
im[X)rtance.  If  Austria  carries  out  her  projected  naval  scheuK's, 
and  if  Italy  remains  true  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  then,  even  in 
the  eastern  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Central  Powers  may 
reasonably  expect  to  hold  their  own,  and  the  friendship  or  hostility 
of  Turkey  in  a  struggle  for  naval  supremacy  may  have  consider¬ 
able  importance.  British  battleships  will  inevitably  be  attracted 
to  the  locality  of  decisive  action,  and  Turkish  ports  are  capable  of 
providing  excellent  bases  for  destroyers,  small  swift  cruisers,  and 
for  the  weapons  which  the  development  of  mechanical  science 
seems  likely  to  furnish  in  the  future. 

The  recent  negotiations  for  a  Turkish  loan  have  revealed  the 
extent  to  which  German  influence  has  progressed  in  Turkisli 
affairs.  The  Turkish  army  has  received  its  reforms  from  German 
instructors;  Turkey  purchases  German  obsolete  warships,  and 
borrows  the  money  to  do  so  from  German  financiers  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  Berlin  ;  Constantinople  and  other  towns  of  the 
Empire  swarm  with  German  bankers,  menhants.  clerks,  and 
with  Hebrew  adventurers  of  all  sorts  who  claim  to  be  German 
subjects.  Wherever  the  combined  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria 
can  march  without  exposing  their  own  capitals  to  attack,  thy 
overshadowing  influence  of  German  |x)licy  is  felt,  nor  is  any 
opportunity  lot  slide  of  reaping  th('  contingent  advantages.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  military  ascendancy  of  the 
combined  Empires  must  ere  long  control  the  international  affairs 
of  western  EnrojX',  unless  that  superiority  is  successfully  disputed 
in  arms.  German  interests  demand  an  opening  for  expanding 
trade'.  It  is  hardly  to  be  hopt'd  tint  tlm  Jews  of  Germany  will 
rally  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  repopulate  the  |>lains 
of  T’alestine,  but  althongb  tbe  Tnrkisb  Empire  contains  no  terri¬ 
tory  suitable  fora  German  popidation  to  colonise  as  a  community. 
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yet  it  atiords  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  for 
the  employment  of  an  army  of  Teutonic  youths  who  might  find  it 
difficult  or  precarious  to  earn  a  good  salary  in  the  fatherland. 
Banks,  railways,  ships,  and  irrigation,  with  the  accompanying 
trade,  will  open  up  the  Turkish  domains  in  the  not  distant  future. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  under  the  protection  of  the 
(lerinan  and  Austrian  legions,  the  development  of  the  Near  East 
will  he  accomplished  principally  by  German  agents.  The  prospect 
does  not  at  present  cause  uneasiness  to  the  Turks.  Of  all  the 
infidel  States  with  which  Islam  is  in  contact,  Germany  and 
Austria,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  excite  least  distrust ;  while 
Ih'itain,  with  its  democratic  enthusiasms,  vacillating  policy,  and 
feeble  army,  inspires  cordial  dislike  and  suspicion.  Young  Turks, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  have  proved  themselves  remarkably 
like  their  predecessors  in  authority  ;  they  accept  with  philosophical 
resignation  what  cannot  be  mended,  and  are  mainly  concerned  in 
trying  to  retain  those  provinces  which  have  not  yet  been  torn 
from  the  Sultan’s  rule.  That  schemes  should  be  entertained  by 
any  party  in  Turkey  of  an  offensive  movement  to  drive  the 
British  out  of  Egypt,  is  an  instructive  sidelight  on  our  prestige 
in  the  world,  for  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Turks  contem¬ 
plated  the  [x»ssibility  of  attacking  even  the  feeblest  of  their 
neighbours. 

So  far  as  it  has  followed  any  definite  and  consistent  line,  the 
policy  of  the  present  British  Government  has  been  to  reverse  all 
previous  British  diplomacy  in  the  Near  East,  and  to  substitute 
an  enthusiastic  support  of  Bussian  policy  for  the  consistent  opposi¬ 
tion  by  which  the  diplomacy  of  that  Power  had  been  met  for 
nearly  a  century.  There  is  no  other  explanation  of  the  British 
attitude  towards  Austria  in  the  Bosnian  question.  It  was 
certainly  a  wise  move  to  abandon  the  role  of  dog  in  the  manger, 
and  the  surly  hostility  manifested  by  English  writers  and  poli¬ 
ticians  at  every  step  made  by  Bussia  towards  the  civilisation  and 
commercial  development  of  Central  Asia.  If  British  diplomacy 
('f)uld  arrive  at  a  permanent  understanding  with  the  Bussian 
Government  as  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  there  would  be  much  to  be 
said  for  their  policy,  or.  indeed,  for  any  definite  policy  in  our 
foreign  affairs  wffiich  is  capable  of  being  persistently  pursued. 
Even  then  the  provocation  offered  by  us  to  Austria  two  years  ago 
was  utterly  senseless,  because  neither  our  Government  nor  the 
Bussian  was  prepared  to  fight,  and  to  bandy  insults  wlien  it  is  not 
intended  to  back  demands  by  force  is  proverbially  foolish  and  un¬ 
dignified.  The  attitude  of  the  French  Government  and  Press  at 
that  time  might  well  have  been  taken  by  us  as  a  model.  The  ret 
result  of  our  rashness  has  been  to  weaken  our  relations  with 
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France  and  Russia,  instead  of  tightening  the  bond  of  common 
interests,  because  it  revealed  in  a  glaring  manner  our  military 
weakness  and  our  inability  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a  Conti¬ 
nental  ally  by  the  land  forces  of  a  hostile  combination.  Even  the 
present  generation  of  British  politicians  might  learn  the  lesson 
that  without  an  army  capable  of  rendering  vital  assistance  to  an 
ally  in  a  European  war,  there  can  he  no  question  of  solid  alliances 
for  us  on  the  Continent,  while  there  will  always  remain  the  [)ossi- 
hility  of  the  Continent  combining  against  us.  And  our  new-born 
friendship  with  Russia  is  likely  to  he  somewhat  rudely  put  to  the 
test  ere  long.  There  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the 
Russians  to  extend  the  rule  of  the  C/.ar  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  No 
one  in  IGigland  is  entitled  to  he  astonished  at  such  a  scheme, 
although  at  )>resent  British  trade  with  southern  Persia  is  more 
important  than  the  Russian.  Russia  must  have  access  to  the 
sea,  and  must  open  up  the  countries  on  her  border  by  linking  up 
her  railway  system.  It  is  well-known  that  she  desires  to  join 
her  railways  with  the  Indian  lines,  and  practical  schemes  to  do 
so  are  already  being  seriously  considc-red.  P<'rfeetly  natural,  and, 
indeed,  inevitable,  as  these  schemes  are  from  a  Russian  stand¬ 
point,  how  do  they  fit  in  with  the  declared  policy  of  th('  Ihitisb 
rulers?  Even  if  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  recognis('d  the  futility  of 
op|X)sing  the  h'gitimate  and  necessary  aims  of  Russian  policy,  and 
has  arrived  at  a  working  compact  with  the  northern  Empire,  cau 
anyone  be  certain  that  his  jxilicy  will  be  followed  by  his  successors, 
who  may  be  in  office  in  the  near  future?  ^tr.  Balfour,  in  one 
of  his  latest  declarations  on  strategy  and  the  defence  of  the 
Ihnpire,  said  jdainly  that  any  attemid  on  the  jiart  of  Russia  to 
destroy  the  isolation  of  India  on  the  land  side,  by  advancing  the 
Russian  frontier  or  railways,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostile 
act.  Lord  Curzon’s  views  as  to  the  British  position  in  Persia, 
and  the  necessity  of  guarding  it  against  any  European  Power, 
have  recently  been  eloquently  expounded  to  the  House  of  Ijords 
by  that  energetic  statesman.  German  inthienca'  can  be  counted 
upon  to  oppose  Russian  expansion  in  Persia,  and  the  temptation 
must  be  great  for  our  Foreign  Office  to  drift  into  the  game  of 
jdaying  off  Russian  against  Gi'rman  ambitions.  '^Fhe  game,  how- 
(“ver,  is  likely  to  1)('  a  hazardous  one,  having  regard  to  our  military 
weakness  and  the  unstable  character  of  our  Governments. 

From  the  victory  of  Waterloo  to  the  Jameson  Raid  in  1^96. 
the  efforts  of  Britisli  external  iTolicy  were  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  the  pres('rvation  of  our  rule  in  India,  in  guarding  the 
strategic  routes  and  connecting  posts  with  that  depemhuicy,  and 
towards  the  extension  of  our  trade  and  influence  east  of  Malta. 
Tlie  only  army  capable  of  taking  the  field  in  respi'ctable  strength 
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v\;is  quartered  in  India,  and  the  military  forces  at  home  became, 
by  a  series  of  so-called  reforms,  merely  a  recruiting  ground  and 
dei)ot  for  the  garrison  of  India,  and  for  a  small  Colonial  army 
destined  to  serve  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  South  Africa  with 
the  same  main  object  of  keeping  open  the  road  to  the  East.  The 
Crimean  War  was  waged  with  the  same  purpose,  and  the  Civil 
War  in  India  itself  of  1857-8  confirmed  oiir  politicians  in  their 
theories.  Curiously  enough,  while  a  policy  which  must  candidly 
be  called  aggressive,  and  contemptuous  of  the  right  of  all  other 
races  but  our  own,  was  [)ursued  more  or  less  consistently  by 
Cabinets  of  both  political  parties  in  England  in  the  domain  of 
Indian  and  Colonial  affairs  for  nearly  a  century,  the  same  period 
saw  the  growth  at  home  of  a  strong  faction  which  calls  itself 
“anti-militarist,”  which  has  opjKised  all  armaments,  and  has 
denounced  the  use  of  force  in  politics  as  evil  in  itself.  “Force 
is  no  remedy,”  has  been  their  hysterical  motto.  The  English 
character,  having  a  strong  siibstratnm  lioth  of  common  sense 
and  hypocrisy,  has  not  allowed  these  decadent  tendencies  to 
influence  it  beyond  a  point.  They  were  principally  used  as 
excuses  for  neglecting  the  exertions,  and  sometimes  for  shirking 
the  expense  of  proper  military  organisation.  The  result,  however, 
lias  been  to  weaken  the  British  Imperial  fiower,  and  to  give  its 
rivals  a  long  start  in  the  game  of  peaceful  training  for  the  next 
trial  of  strength.  Perhaps  the  fiscal  |K)licy  of  our  country  since 
the  introduction  of  Free  Trade  has  had  the  same  tendency. 
When  European  and  American  markets  became  less  and  less 
accessible  to  our  manufactures  the  populations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
became  necessary  to  ns  as  customers,  for  trade  was  said  to  “follow 
the  flag.”  However  that  may  be,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia, 
China.  Egvfit,  .\byssinia,  and  South  Africa,  not  to  mention  many 
millions  of  people  in  India  itself,  were  attacked  by  British  expedi¬ 
tions  in  the  half  century  following  the  Crimean  War,  and  the 
motive  of  these  wars  was  practically  the  same  anxiety  to  keep 
open  markets  for  our  trade  and  connecting  posts  and  coaling 
stations  for  the  fleet  which  guarded  it. 

When  Admiral  Mahan  wrote  his  charming  books  on  the 
might  of  Sea  Power,  the  theory  conveyed  was  greedily  seizi'd 
upon  by  the  politicians  and  strategists  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
“Our  Navy  must  be  supreme,”  they  said.  “That  stands  to 
reason,”  they  added,  as  if  not  quite  easy  in  their  minds  about 
the  corollary  of  their  policy,  which  has  been  to  neglect  the  Land 
Forces  of  the  Empire.  Crradually  these  Forces  have  stink  into 
h(Mng  a  mere  nucleus,  a  sort  of  gendarmerie,  formidable  indeed 
for  Colonial  wars,  but  ludicrously  insufficient  whether  compared 
in  numbers,  organisation,  training,  or  leadm-ship  for  a  struggle 
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with  the  Gemians  or  the  Kussians  on  land.  Not  the  least 
serious  result  of  this  policy  in  our  country  has  been  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  men  capable  of  leading  armies  under  modern 
conditions.  At  any  rate,  the  war  in  South  Africa  showed  how 
few  such  men  had  risen  above  the  rank  of  regimental  officer. 

Eloquence  has  not  eliminated  the  influence  of  force  from  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  if  we  aspire  to  maintain  a  great  Empire  in 
the  teeth  of  certain  rivals  and  possible  enemies  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  w'e  must  {X)ssess  leaders  as 
intelligent,  brave,  and  devoted  as  the  opposing  Powers,  or  else 
we  shall  certainly  succumb  in  any  struggle  which  is  forced  upon 
us.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  supine  policy  of  loading  our 
Navy  with  the  sole  responsibility  for  our  national  safety  is  the 
other  policy,  adopted  by  all  Imperial  Powers  on  their  ascent  to 
supremacy,  of  maintaining  Forces  by  Land  and  Sea  (and  now 
[>erhaps  in  the  Air  as  well)  which  are  symmetrical  and  in  due 
[)ro|X)rtion  to  one  another.  Every  great  State  which  has  com¬ 
mitted  its  safety  to  a  Navy  unsup}X)rted  by  proportional  land 
power  has  been  destroyed,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  su]){)()se 
Britain  will  be  the  exception.  Indeed,  we  do  not  really  think 
so  ourselves,  for  we  spend  as  much  on  Land  Forces  as  any  of 
the  Military  Empires,  if  the  Indian  forces  are  included,  but  so 
little  is  modern  strategy  and  modern  military  science  understood 
by  our  rulers  and  by  their  expert  advisers  that  these  forces  are 
im|)otently  scattered  about  the  globe,  and  at  no  single  |X)int.  not 
even  in  the  counties  round  London,  can  the  British  Government 
place  a  modern  army  of  respectable  dimensions  in  the  field. 

Since  1896,  when  the  Kaiser  conveyed  his  useful  warning  to 
the  British  people  by  his  Kruger  teU'gram,  it  has  been  men'  or 
less  recognised  that  the  British  Government  has  to  face  anotlu'r 
military  problem  besides  the  defence  of  India.  It  is  recognised 
that  the  waters  which  wash  our  naval  bases,  and  even  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames  itself,  may  not  Ix'  safe  from  hostile  warships.  \ 
great  concentration  of  naval  force  round  the  coasts  of  England 
has  been  the  jnecaution  adopted  to  meet  the  case.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever.  no  serious  attf'inpt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  Ijand  Forces 
uf>  to  the  standard  required  by  the  doctrine  of  Symmetry  and 
Proportion,  though  Germany  and  Japan  are  daily  giving  us  object 
lessons  of  the  truth  of  its  application.  Parliament,  it  is  true, 
repeatedly  reforms  the  .^rmy,  and  gn^at  politicians  continue  to 
earn  fame  by  “clear  thinking”  and  “scientific”  treatment  of  the 
subject.  No  one,  howxwer.  out  of  England  is  deluded  by  these 
sham  reforms.  The  four  or  five  w'eak  divisions  at  the  disposal  of 
the  War  Office,  insufficiently  horsed  and  led  by  commanders  wlx'. 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  notoriously  innocent  of  modern  mili- 
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t,ary  science,  do  not  command  the  confidence  either  of  the  Belgians 
or  Turks.  Whether  the  passage  of  the  Meuse  or  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles,  the  fate  of  Holland,  or  the  sovereignty  of 
Crete  is  next  in  dispute,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  support  our 
allies  merely  by  Naval  Power.  To  keep  the  peace,  and  to  keep 
our  allies,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  must  have  adequate  Land 
f’orces.  No  strategist  out  of  London  would  dream  of  disputing 
this  statement,  and  our  own  diplomatists  must  constantly  have 
felt  the  force  of  it  during  the  last  ten  years. 

So  great  are  the  natural  advantages  which  the  insular  position 
of  our  country  confers  both  for  commerce  and  war,  that  if  we 
disposed  of  armed  Forces  relatively  as  powerful  as  those  which 
Wellington  led  to  decisive  victory  in  the  life  and  death  struggle 
against  the  armies  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  if  we  knew 
liow  to  concentrate  them  under  the  leadership  of  those  officers 
who  proved  their  ability  and  courage  in  South  Africa,  there  is 
little  fear  indeed  either  of  a  Continental  rival  attacking  England 
or  the  allies  of  England.  ''The  hey  of  India  is  in  London,”  so 
is  the  key  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  Meuse  valley.  No 
artificial  or  natural  barrier  will  stem  back  the  onward  march  of 
an  expanding  race  in  the  near  future,  any  more  than  maritime 
and  mountain  barriers  kept  back  the  hordes  of  the  North  in  the 
remote  past.  Even  if  in  the  next  European  war  w’e  owe  our 
safety  to  the  victory  of  the  Slav  over  the  Teuton,  is  it  likely 
that  our  interests  wdll  then  receive  tender  consideration?  We 
might  even  end  by  regretting  the  event,  and  in  the  long  run  we 
shall  certainly  discover  that  it  is  to  ourselves  alone  we  must  look 
for  our  own  safety  and  progress. 

Constantinople  has  ceased  to  be  a  fetish,  and  Russia  is  no 
longer  the  pet  bogey  of  our  diplomacy,  but  the  danger  to  our 
IM'aee  from  war  in  the  Balkans  is  at  least  as  imminent  as  it  has 
Ix'en  at  any  time  since  1^78.  If  our  rulers  are  committed  to 
iin  alliance  with  Russia  it  is  not  less  incumbent  on  them  to  see 
that  we  can  make  good  our  part  of  the  alliance  and  that  we  are 
as  important  a  factor  in  any  final  arrangement  of  the  States  of 
Europe  as  we  used  to  be.  Tt  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
alliances  are  transitory,  that  in  European  history  the  confederate 
of  to-day  has  often  been  the  foe  of  to-morrow,  nor  are  there 
wanting  many  precedents  for  sacrificing  the  ally  whose  weak¬ 
ness  has  endangered  his  comrades-in-arms  and  whose  hostility 
insf)ires  no  fear.  In  our  present  situation  a  cautious,  modest, 
and  consistent  forjdgn  |)oliey  is  essential.  Such  orgies  of  national 
excitement  as  the  anti-.\ustrian  crusade,  which  has  j)ossibly 
doubled  the  fore(*s  of  our  enemy  in  the.  next  war.  are  especially 
to  be  avoided,  and  tio  time  should  be  lost  in  raising  the  Tjand 
Forces  required  by  the  general  situation.  Cecii-  B.attine. 
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We  are  to  have  our  National  Theatre  in  good  time,  and  municipal 
theatres  too,  I  ho^xi.  We  need  them ;  they  will  make  for  the 
security  and  dignity  of  dramatic  art.  We  owe,  I  think,  such 
public  recognition  of  the  theatre,  not  only  to  our  intellectual 
self-respect,  but  to  our  moral  health  and  safety.  For  the  ethics 
of  modern  drama  are  the  ethics  of  a  vast  number  of  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty,  whether  they 
are  conscious  of  it  or  not.  Surely  it  is  worth  a  community’s 
while  to  keep  some  controlling  hand  on  such  a  force. 

But  those  of  us  who  advocate  this  public  recognition  of  the 
theatre  as  a  social  service  are  much  met  with  an  appeal  to 
remember  how  judvate  enterprise  has  served  the  English  drama 
in  the  past,  is  splendidly  serving  it  in  the  present;  we  arc  asked 
to  consider  that  it  is  in  the  very  genius  of  our  race  to  accoinpli.sh 
everything  worth  accomplishing  by  private  enterprise  and  in  no 
other  way. 

I  want,  therefore,  in  this  i)aper  to  describe  the  work  of  a  coujilc 
of  private  enterprises  in  the  German  Theatre.  One  of  them,  the 
Deutsches  Theater,  in  Berlin,  does  the  drama  as  much  service  in 
play-producing  year  by  year — I  was  going  to  say  as  much  as  all 
the  West  End  Ijondon  theatres  put  together,  and  really  it  would 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration.  The  other,  the  Dusseldorfer 
Schauspielhaus,  does  so  much  more  than  any  provincial  theatre 
here  dreams  of  doing — not  excepting  even  Miss  Horniman’s  at 
Manchester,  or  the  Citizen’s  at  Glasgow — that  comparison  is 
useless. 

But  this,  be  it  noted,  is  not  the  result  of  private  enterprise 
alone  in  its  self-asserted  glory.  Far  from  it ;  a  very  high  standard 
is  set  by  the  State  and  eity  theatres.  The  moral  I  want  to  draw 
(moral  first — story  afterwards  !)  is  that  public  endowment  of  the 
theatre,  so  far  from  discrediting  and  superseding  private  manage¬ 
ments,  will  but  stimulate  them  to  greater  and  (in  one  sense  at 
least)  more  ]>rofitable  efforts.  This  has,  I  think,  been 
demonstrably  the  case  in  Germany. 

I  don’t  want  to  use  the  term  private  enterprise  ambiguously. 
The  Deutsches  Theater  and  the  Dusseldorfer  Sehauspielhaus  are 
private  concerns  inasmuch  as  no  public  statement  is  ever  made 
as  to  their  profits  or  losses.  T  know  very  little  of  their  finance,  and 
what  I  do  know  I  cannot  make  p»d)lic.  Certain  things,  though, 
are  common  property.  No  one  supposes  that  Max  Reinhardt  is 
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sole  jn’oprietor  of  the  Deutsches  Theater,  or  that  Lindemann  and 
Frau  Dumont  are  responsible  for  the  finances  at  Diisseldorf.  Few 
can  imagine  either  that  the  body  of  men  (whoever  they  may  be) 
that  do  run  the  Deutsches  are  either  making,  or  trying  to  make, 
their  fortune  out  of  it ;  while  it  is  freely  said  that  the  Diisseldorfer 
Schaus()ielhaus  neither  does  pay  its  way  nor  is  expected  to,  yet 
awhile  at  least.  It  has  been  established  five  years,  it  has  an 
unsurpassed  record,  and  I  am  told  that  rather  than  its  record 
should  be  lowered  its  promoters  would  cheerfully  lose — would 
insist  on  losing — a  great  deal  more  than  what  it  is  thought  they 
may  even  now  he  investing  in  its  future. 

This  is,  quite  strictly,  private  enterprise.  But  in  Germany 
putting  your  money  into  a  theatre  is  a]>parently  not  thought  of 
as  a  mere  alternative  to  a  gamble  at  Monte  Carlo  or  on  the  Stock 
FiXchange.  With  us  a  man  is  proud  of  endowing  hospitals,  or 
libraries,  or  colleges  of  science,  or  even  concerts.  But  if  he  is 
caught  financing  a  theatre  he  will  speak  of  it  as  an  amiable 
weakness,  and  probably  try  to  put  the  blame  on  his  wife.  Until 
the  theatre  in  England  receives  some  public  recognition  there 
will  be  little  credit  in  disinterestedly  investing  money  in  it.  This 
at  least  from  the  |X)int  of  view  of  the  wealthy  man,  casting  around 
rather  vaguely  for  a  way  to  exhibit  the  public  spirit  which  he  feels 
is  the  proper  accompaniment  to  his  wealth.  I  have  always  wished 
that  the  Government  would  somehow  recognise  the  National 
Theatre  scheme.  It  isn’t  so  much  the  Treasury’s  money  that  is 
wanted,  though  that  would  be  useful  too,  as  the  simple  hall 
mark  :  Public  Property.  But  even  without  this  present  assistance 
a  State  Theatre  in  fact  is  what  it  is  to  be,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  mere  promise  of  its  existence  is  completing  the  belated 
conversion  of  the  average  public  man  from  his  steadfast  belief 
that  the  Drama  is  nothing  more  than  a  twentieth-century 
substitute  for  cock-fighting.  With  that  conversion,  private 
enterprise  in  the  English  theatre  may  begin  to  be  more  like  public 
service  too. 

Let  me  now'  describe  these  two  theatres  as  well  as  I  can. 
First  the  Deutsches,  which  is  in  itself,  by  the  w'ay,  not  one 
theatre,  but  tw’o.  There  are  in  the  same  building  the  Deutsches 
Theater  proix'r  and  the  Kammerspielhaus.  Of  the  use  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  more  later.  That  it  is  a  repertory  theatre  goes  without 
saying,  for  no  German  theatre  of  any  pretension  could  confess  to 
being  anything  else. 

I  fear  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  to  English  readers  wdth 
care  and  precision  w’hat  a  repertory  theatre  is.  One  w'ould  not 
have  thought  so,  seeing  that  repertory  theatres  of  a  sort  w’ere 
common  enough  in  England  forty  years  ago.  Also  one  would  think 
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that  tlie  term  had  been  “  jounialeije  ”  enough  these  last  eighteen 
months  for  everyone,  even  remotely  interested  in  the  drama,  not 
only  to  have  mastered  its  meaning  but  to  be  verily  sick  of  the 
sound  of  the  word.  But  1  have  found,  not  merely  among  the 
general  public  (and,  after  all,  what  interest  should  they  have  in 
the  ways  and  means  of  a  theatre?),  but  in  people  whose  business 
it  was  to  know  these  things,  such  astonishing  ignorance,  and  in 
[)eople  whose  business  it  was  to  write  about  them,  such  apparently 
wilful  ignorance  of  the  matter  that  1  must  be  forgiven  for  onct‘ 
more  writing  down  this  A  B  C.  It  will  be  easier  to  proceed  by 
negative. 

A  repertory  theatre  is  not  an  institution  for  producing  [days 
successfully  and  removing  them  from  the  bill  as  soon  as  the 
[)ublic  manifests  a  wish  to  see  them.  Nor  is  it  a  theatre  for 
producing  plays  foredoomed  to  failure,  though  some  do  maintain 
that  there  is  evidence  in  support  of  this  definition.  Eepertory 
is  not  the  production  of  one  new  play  a  week  or  a  fortnight  or  a 
month.  It  is  not  the  putting  on  of  the  “new”  drama;  or  the 
“uncommercial,”  or  “intellectual,”  or  even  the  “serious”  play. 
Nor  has  it  anything  particular  to  do  with  Socialism.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  philanthropic  enterprise  nor  is  it  the  idea  of  a 
lunatic. 

It  is  the  putting  plays  in  a  theatre  as  books  are  put  in  a  well- 
used  library.  A  book  must  be  upon  the  shelves  that  one  man  may 
take  it  down.  Plays  are  hardly  as  portable  as  that.  But  a 
theatre  so  organised  that,  having  produced  a  play  and  justified 
its  production,  it  can  keep  the  play  reasonably  ready  for  use  while 
it  is  likely  that  five  or  six  hundred  people  at  a  time  will  want  to 
see  it,  is  a  repertory  theatre. 

Very  well  then.  The  Deutsches  in  Berlin  is  a  repertory  theatre. 
Let  me  quote  its  bill  for  one  week  this  autumn. 


Tuesdny,  Oct.  25 

Wednesday,  Oct.  26  ... 
Thursday,  Oct.  27 

Friday,  Oct.  28 

Saturday,  Oct.  29 

Sunday,  Oct.  30 

Monday,  Oct.  31 


Deutsches  Theater. 

Faiisf 

Sutnun'tn 

Judith 

A  Midsiimtuer  Nifiht'.^ 
Dream... 

Herr  laid  Diener'  ... 

Herr  laid  Diener  ... 
Siiriniriin 


Kammerspielhaus. 

A  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Le  Mariage  Force. 

Der  Graf  von  Gleichen. 
A  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Le  Mariage  Force. 

The  Doctor’s  Dilennna. 
A  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Le  Mariage  Force. 

A  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Le  Mariage  Force. 
Gaivan. 


Ijet  me  analyse  this  programme.  The  production  of  Fnnst 
(1)  First  performance. 
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dateti  i'roiij  Aiaicli  25tli,  i9u9.  It  has  beeu  given  many  times  this 
year,  and  this  was  its  hundred  and  fourteenth  performance  alto- 
oether.  I  saw  it ;  it  was  excellent,  and  the  house  (which  is  rather 
smaller  than  His  Majesty’s,  rather  bigger  than  the  Haymarket) 
was  very  well  tilled.  Sumurun  is  a  pantomime  play  with  music, 
built  upon  the  famous  Tale  of  the  Hunchback  and  two  or  three 
(»ther  stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Jt  is  a  brilliant  romp, 
reiuarkable,  too,  for  the  individual  excellence  of  some  of  the 
acting,  but  above  all  for  the  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  of  the 
production  ;  quite  one  of  Reinhardt’s  triumphs.  It  was  one  of 
tlie  spring  season’s  successes  and  is  still  popular,  having  reached 
perhaps  its  fiftieth  p(>rformance.  Hebbel’s  Judith  was  first 
pr(»duc(*d  hereon  February  ‘25th  of  this  year,  and  has  been  played 
fifty-three  times.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  Reinhardt’s 
first  big  Shakespearean  success.'  It  has  been  played  over  fivi- 
hundred  times  and  is  never  long  out  of  the  bill.  This  is  probably 
till'  theatre’s  record,  and,  indeed,  too  long  a  life  for  any  produc¬ 
tion.  The  playing  it  in  repertory,  and  the  constant  changes  of  cast 
(at  this  i)erformance  only  one  of  the  original  actors  appeared), 
have  kept  it  as  fresh  as  may  be,  and  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  production  survive  well  enough  ;  moreover,  to  the  connoisseur 
in  these  things  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  easy,  well-worn 
way  it  all  go(“s.  Still,  it  woidd  be  the  sounder  really  for  a  drastic 
readjustment  and  retiming,  tierr  und  Diener  is  a  new  play  of 
Ijiidwig  I'nlda’s,  something,  as  Bottom  would  say,  “in  Fjrcles 
Vein.”  and  played  very  much  so.  These  were  its  first  two  pt*r- 
forinanc(“s.  On  Monday  came  Sumurun  again. 

Xow  for  the  Kammerspielhaus.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  with 
IjC  Mitriage  Force  is  the  latest  production,  a  few  weeks’  old  only, 
and  a  great  success,  as  appears  by  its  being  in  the  bill  four  times 
in  one  week.  I  fancy  that  no  play  may  be  done  oftener.  That 
this  has  beim  given  twenty-three  times  in  six  weeks  is  at  least  a 
record. 

Der  Graf  ron  Cleichen,  by  M'^ilhelm  Schmidtbonn,  one  of  the 
younger  of  the  Rhineland  school  of  dramatists,  is  a  play  drawn 
from  a  medifpval  saga.  It  w‘as  produced  in  December,  1908, 
and  holds  its  place. 

The  Doctor's  Dilemma  was  produced  here  in  November,  1908. 
It  has  now  a  hundred  and  thirty-tw’o  performances  to  its  credit, 
and  is  never  out  of  the  bill  for  very  long.  It  steadily  attracts  its 
congregations.  Gau'an.  by  Eduard  Stucken,  is  one  of  a  cycle  of 
plays  dealing  with  the  Arthurian  legend  ;  one  might  call  its  author, 
not  quite  inappropriately,  a  sort  of  dramatic  Burne-Jones.  It  was 

(1)  It  was  originally  produced  by  him  at  the  Nenes  Theater,  before  he  became 
manager  of  the  Deutsches. 
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produced  in  the  spring  and  has  acliieved  about  tliirty  per- 
forinances. 

Now  this  is  quite  a  normal  week’s  workiiig  lor  the  time  ol  year. 
The  season  lasts  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  end  of  May. 
About  twenty  new  productions  will  be  made  in  that  time.  Within 
the  next  few  months  are  due,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Hamlet, 
Julius  Ccesnr,  Othello,  the  secotid  j)art  of  Faust,  The  Master 
Builder,  Shaw’s  Misalliance,  The  Blue  Bird,  and  Capus’s 
L’oiseau  blesse. 

This  then  is  repertory.  We  have  this  one  organisation,  with 
its  two  houses,  ranging  from  Shaw  to  Shakespeare,  giving  us  in 
one  week  a  greater  variety  of  good  drama  than  any  two  Jjondon 
theatres  will  give  in  a  year. 

What  are  the  working  differences  bt'tween  the  two  systems 
tending  to  produce  such  different  results?  What  are  the  particular 
difticulties  in  the  way  of  a  Jjondon  (“dition  of  the  Deutsches 
Theater  ? 

The  whole  organisation  of  the  Deutsches  Theater  differs  very 
considerably,  though  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind,  from  any 
London  theatre  I  know.  The  actors  (1  include  actresses)  numlx'r 
about  eighty.  They  are,  of  course,  engaged  by  the  season,  and 
as  a  rule  they  remain  for  several  years.’  The  })roducing  staff  is 
numerous  and  important.  Tleinhardt  himself  seems  to  do  the 
work  of  two  regissenrs,  but  he  has  Felix  Hollaender  and  others 
to  help  him.  There  are  two  or  three  dramatnrgen  to  read  and 
advise  u]X)n  plays,  correspond  about  them,  and  do  the  literary 
work  of  the  theatre  generally.  The  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes,  Ernst  Stern,  is  a  ])ermanent  and  a  very  hard-worki'd 
official.-  And  besides  these  there  is  the  Technische  Leitiing  and 
all  his  necessary  satellites.  Your  repertory  theatre  director  must 
spend  thought  and  money  upon  these  roots  of  his  enterprise  if  he 
wants  it  to  thrive.  Our  long-run  plays  are  liker  to  the  cut  flowers 
of  the  drama. 

One  finds  that  German  play-producing  is  much  more  methodical 
than  ours.  Go  into  some  English  theatres  on  the  eve  of  a  big 
production.  Women  are  weeping  on  the  stairs  while  strong  men 
faint  in  corners ;  one  would  think  tlu'  day  of  judgment  were  at 
hand.  As,  indeed,  with  the  penalties  attaching  to  an  exixmsive 
London  failure,  in  a  sense  it  is.  But  when  you  must  he  rehearsing 
two  or  three  plays  at  a  time,  and  producing  them  in  quick  succ(‘s- 
sion,  this  sort  of  excitement  has  to  disappear.  Method  must  be 

(1)  There  will  be  a  very  occasional  r/nxf.'ipiel.  Elsa  and  Berta  Wiesenthal, 
for  instance,  appear  in  Sumurun. 

(2)  From  time  to  time  also  such  painters  as  Karl  Walser,  Emil  Orlik,  Max 
Slevogl  have  been  called  in  to  design  the  mounting  of  plays. 
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suhstitiitetl  for  inailiiess.  .\t  the  Deutsches  rehearsals  of  plays 
are  never  crowded  together.  There  are  those  definitely  given  to 
arrangement  of  the  business.  Then  come  intervals  for  study, 
'fhen  the  play  is  finally  moulded.  Nor  need  the  date  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  fixed  far  ahead  ;  it  can  be  put  on  when  it  is 
ready.  More  work  is  done  than  with  us,  but  not  apparently  at 
such  unendurable  pressure.  I  believe  that  the  constant  and  varied 
rehearsal  makes  the  actors  more  supple  and  readier  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  play.  1  am  not  sure  but  that  the  opt^ratic  way  of  prompt¬ 
ing  (in  vogue,  I  think,  everywhere  on  the  Continent)  is  not  only  a 
most  \iseful  adjunct  but  really  necessary  to  repertory  work.  The 
echoing  voice  of  the  prompter — echoing  at  rehearsal  loud  and  clear 
— must  be  maddening  at  first,  but  one  would  get  used  to  it. 

Now  as  to  the  quality  of  the  results  obtained.  I  think,  no 
doubt,  that  when  London  has  been  ransacked  for  perfectly-fitting 
actors,  and  when  three  or  four  weeks  of  intent  preparation  have 
been  given  to  the  production  of  a  play,  there  results  a  mechanical 
precision  of  detail,  a  trade  finish,  which  no  German  theatre  can 
equal.  I  feel  inclined  to  add  :  Nor  would  if  it  could.  But  that 
may  not  be  true.  Even  so  I  would  limit  this  superiority  to  modern 
comedy.  And  for  my  own  taste  1  question  whether  it  is  a 
superiority  at  all.  Mechanical  perfection  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end  in  the  theatre  as  in  other  arts.  I  fancy  that  those  whose  repu¬ 
tation  grew  in  the  attainment  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  England 
have  already  begun  to  lament  the  decadence  of  acting.  Well,  is  it 
not  that  part  of  the  theatre’s  art  which  their  methods  have  most 
tended  to  kill?  Repertory  theatre  acting,  as  I  know  it,  is  remark¬ 
able  above  all  things  for  spontaneity  and  resource.  And  these 
supreme  virtues  which  the  London  actor,  after  measuring  out  a 
part  eight  times  a  week  for  eight  weeks  (vain  repetitions  such  as 
the  heathen  use!),  finding  himself  in  it  more  like  a  parrot  than 
a  man,  though  his  manager  and  he  may  be  rejoicing  at  full  houses 
—these  virtues,  which  he  must  try  to  flog  back  into  himself,  come 
easily  and  naturally,  and,  indeed  (best  way  of  all),  of  sheer  neces¬ 
sity,  to  a  repertory  company. 

.\gain  ;  an  understudy’s  appearance  is  not  merely  the  emergency 
matter  that  it  is  with  us.  The  exigencies  of  the  programme 
(('specially  at  the  Deutsches,  with  its  two  theatres)  are  bound,  as 
n  play  grows  a  little  old  in  repertory,  to  bring  about  changes  in 
its  cast.  After  a  while,  indeed,  a  double  cast  may  be  built  up  so 
that,  besides  being  accident-proof,  the  play — a  unit  in  these 
necessarily  complex  arrangements — becomes  doubly  useful.  T 
fancy  that  an  author  may  be  assured  of  his  original  cast  complete 
for  one  season  at  least.  After  that  he  is  apt  to  beg  yon  not  to 
see  his  play  on  such-and-such  a  night  as  So-and-so  will  be 
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playing  (“It’s  an  infernal  shame”)  in  the  other  play.  But  this 
part  of  the  system  has  many  advantages  beyond  its  mere  conveni¬ 
ence  ;  not  the  least  is  that  it  gives  the  younger  members  of  the 
company  their  chances,  forces  them  on  author’s  and  manager’s 
notice. 

What  we  should  call  “big”  productions  are  not  much  in  favour. 
For  one  thing,  they  would  be  too  unwieldy  to  form  part  of  the 
general  scheme.  Neither  does  the  taste  of  the  Berlin  public — of 
that  considerable  part  of  it,  at  least,  for  which  Reinhardt  caters— 
seem  to  have  been  degraded  to  them.  Both  ways,  then,  he  is 
encouraged  to  rely,  and  to  make  his  company  rely,  on  the  spirit 
of  their  achievements.  Not  that  you  see  shabby  productions ; 
unless,  as  aforesaid,  the  “bloom  of  time”  is  upon  them.  But 
in  the  costumes,  scenery,  and  appointments,  you  have  the  evi- 
d(‘nce  that  thought  and  imagination  have  been  spent  rather  than 
money.  Still,  however  simplified  the  production  of  the  plays 
may  be  by  the  use  of  decorative  and  not  realistic  scenery,  and 
by  the  absence  of  armies  of  supers,  such  a  working  of  such  a 
r<‘pertory  needs  stage-room  and  inachintTy  and  store-room  that  no 
London  theatre  caii  boast  of.  To  these  advantages  also  a  repertory 
theatre  is  driven  by  necessity.  The  greatest  practical  diffictdty 
in  fjondon  would  always  be  that  of  putting  up  a  building  suffi¬ 
ciently  spacious.  But  it  is  a  difficulty  that  must  be  overcome,  for 
proper  scenic  accommodation  and  machinery  are  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  economy.  With  regard  to  this,  it  is  worth  while  noting 
that  the  Deutsches  Theater,  though  by  no  means  out  of  the  way, 
is  not  built  upon  a  ruinously  expensive  site  in  a  main  thorough¬ 
fare.  It  makes,  of  course,  no  attempt  to  cater  for  the  casual 
passer-by. 

Running  two  theatres  instead  of  one,  makes,  I  am  convinced, 
for  economy  too,  since  it  saves  the  management  having  to  keep 
its  actors  standing  idle.  A  modern  repertory  company  must  be 
a  very  large  one  if  there  is  to  be  anything  like  a  catholic  choice 
of  ))lays.  The  days  are  over  when  each  play  contained  the  regular 
lines  of  business  into  which  the  actors  engaged  for  them  could  be 
thrust  without  thinking.  A  modern  author  wants  a  far  wider 
range  of  personalities  to  choose  from.  Good  acting  costs  money 
too,  and  actors  in  a  reyiertory  must  be  better,  not  worse,  than 
their  more  specialised  fellows.  Thus  the  manage'rial  problem  is 
to  prevent  exeessive  waste  of  this  expensive  material.  To  have 
two  theatres  to  spread  it  over  is  nine-tenths  of  a  solution. 

To  turn  now  to  the  Diisseldorfer  Schauspielhaus.  Diisseldorf 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  crack  German  industrial  towns.  It  has 
neither  Court  nor  Society  to  provide  for  it  such  theatres  as  there 
are  at  ^Munich,  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  or  Karlsruhe.  One  may 
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parallel  the  Schauspielhaus  there,  then,  with  the  sort  of  theatre 
one  has  the  right  to  expect  at,  let  ns  say,  Sheffield,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  or  Glasgow. 

Well,  here  is  a  new  building  designed  for  its  purpose  and  upon 
as  good  a  site  as  any  in  the  city.  The  interior  is,  I  think,  quite 
unnecessarily  ugly,  but  it  is  not  vulgar  and  it  is  very  practical. 
The  offices,  the  stage,  the  scene  stores,  the  school  accommodation, 
the  painting  rooms,  seemed  to  me  as  good  as  they  could  be. 

The  amount  of  work  done,  its  quality  considered,  is  quite 
prodigious.  Forty  new  productions  a  year ;  and  if  the  year,  or 
even  the  second  year  following,  one  of  the  forty  were  to  be  classed 
again  as  new,  what  a  grievance  for  the  abonnes  I  These  same 
abonncs,  if  you  please,  can  goon  forty  Mondays  or  forty  Fridays 
to  the  theatre  for  anything  from  TIO  to  £2  8s.,  expecting  (and 
getting)  a  fresh  play  every  time.  In  the  week  I  was  there  were 
done  six  different  plays.  I  saw  three  of  them.  The  performance 
of  two  would  have  been  more  than  a  credit  to  the  average  London 
theatre.  The  third  was  better  than  anything  I’ve  seen  in  London 
for  some  time.  And  think  of  the  variety,  ardent  play-goers  who 
live  in  Leeds  or  Sheffield — or  London  for  that  matter !  First, 
Der  Liebestrank,  a  curious,  bitter,  mad,  amusing  farce  of 
Wedekind’s.  Second,  d’Annunzio’s  The  Dead  City.  This  play 
is  censored  in  England.  Duse  was  forbidden  to  do  it.  (I  am 
not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  she  has  not  appeared  in  England 
since.)  It  was  excellently  acted ;  Emma  Boic’s  playing  of  the 
blind  woman  being,  indeed,  beautiful.  And  the  Diisseldorf 
audience,  composed  apparently  of  quite  normal  people,  listened  to 
it  with  great  attention.  It  did  not  seem  to  take  away  the  excellent 
appetite  a  German  audience  always  displays  in  the  “pause,”  nor 
to  a  casual  observer  did  the  moral  tone  of  the  town  seem  appre¬ 
ciably  lower  the  next  morning.  But  no  doubt  its  production  in 
England  w-ould  have  dire  effects  ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  knows  ! 

The  third  production  was  the  Lysistrata,  of  Aristophanes.  I 
have  seldom  delighted  in  a  performance  more.  It  was  super¬ 
abundant  with  vitality.  Little  enough  prudery  was  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  the  final  episodes,  but  I  could  discover  no  offence  in 
them,  for  it  was  all  done  so  healthily  and  unconsciously.  Coarse 
at  moments  it  may  have  been,  but  there  was  nothing  furtive  in  it. 
The  way  the  company  played  together  was  beyond  all  praise.  I 
fancy  that  some  of  the  younger  w’omen  (there  were  fifty  or  sixty 
on  the  stage)  must  have  been  pupils  in  the  school.  I  was  struck 
by  the  splendid  physical  training  they  w^ere  in.  No  amount  of 
stage  management  could  have  provided  that  suppleness  of  move¬ 
ment  and  breadth  of  gesture,  that  constant  forming  and  re¬ 
forming  of  lively  groups.  I  come  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion 
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tiiat  perfect  physical  fitness  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  acting 
(Jne  can  learn  a  lot  about  the  playing  of  Hanien  ttnd  ■lulict  on  tin- 
parallel  bars. 

Another  thing  was  noticeable.  Tlit'  producer  had  taken  the 
intelligence  of  his  audituice  for  granli'd.  He  laboured  no  |K)ints, 
inanufactunal  no  ponderous  situations,  did  not  hesitate  to  have 
six  different  things  going  on  at  once  when  the  general  effect  could 
he  enriched  thereby.  The  audience,  by  the  way,  had  learnt  how 
to  be  interested  without  inhu-rupting  lh<‘  jx'rforniauce.  'Pherc 
was  very  little  laughter  or  applause,  and  1  could  not  see  that  the 
actors  were  depressed  by  its  absence. 

The  other  plays  that  week  were  Joluninesfcncr ,  JoJin  (lahriil 
Borkman,  and  Le  Danseur  Inconnu. 

Then  at  half-past  eleven  on  Sunday  mornings  we  have  the 
Dichter  und  Tondichter  matinees.  These  are  a  speciality  of  the 
Schauspielhaus  (or  were,  for  the  idea  has  been  caught  up)  and 
together  wdth  the  school  are  under  the  special  care  of  the 
dramaturg.  Dr.  Ernst  Leopold  Stahl.  They  are  (roughly 
speaking)  illustrated  lectures  on  almost  ev(“ry  conceivable  literary 
and  artistic  subject.'  From  the  three  or  four  years’  lists  before 
me  I  pick  at  random.  The  Bach  Family,  Dante,  Nietzsche, 
Montmartre,  Michel  Angelo,  Emerson,  Bernard  Shaw,  Martin 
Luther,  Melodrama,  Klara  Viebig,  Young  Vienna,  Italian  Opera, 
The  Humour  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Parody,  The  Piano,  Hebbel, 
Maupassant.  The  prices  of  admission  range  from  a  shilling  to 
threepence.  They  are  meant  for  “the  people  ”  these  lectures,  and 
they  are  always  full. 

Moreover,  the  theatre  issues  its  w’eekly  magazine,  price  two¬ 
pence,  or  if  you  spend  twopence  on  a  programme  you  find  the 
two  bound  up  together.  Dr.  Eeinhardt  Bruck,  the  second  in 
command,  edits  this.  Here  is  the  contents  bill  for  a  week.  Five 
articles  :  Joseph  Kainz,  Schopenhauer  as  Artist,  Criticism  and 
Wedekind,  the  Greek  Theatre. 

I  should  like  to  reproduce  entire  the  Spiel  plan  that  is  issued 
every  w^eek  to  be  posted  about  the  theatre  and  given  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  work.  It  supplies  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole 
organisation.  I  have  before  me  now  a  plan  of  the  week  from 
November  13th  to  20th.  In  the  first  column  are  the  performances. 
There  are  to  be  three  as  usual  on  the  Sunday,  besides  a  Gastspiel 
at  Diiren,  which  is  close  by.  Though  the  Schauspielhaus  has  no 
second  theatre  as  the  Deutsches  has,  yet  tw’o  or  three  times  a 
week  a  play  and  its  cast  wdll  be  sent  to  appear  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  away.  Diisseldorf  is  the  centre  of  a  very  populous 

(1)  When  the  subject  serves — such  a  subject  as  “Dance  Music  Old  and  Xew’’ 
— the  lecture  practically  disappears;  it  is  all  illustration. 
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district,  and  the  theatres  round  welcome  the  company.  There 
are  apparently  to  be  three  new  productions  during  the  week ;  the 
p’riday  abonnes  get  one  of  them.  On  Wednesday  night,  in  place 
of  a  performance,  there  will  be  a  reading  from  Maeterlinck’s  new 
play,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  a  concert  of  modern  French  music. 

The  second  column  shows  stiick-proben,  which  correspond  to 
English  rehearsals  “without  books.”  There  will  be  three.  The 
third  column  is  for  arrangier-proben,  rehearsals  “with  books.” 
There  will  not  be  any.  In  the  fourth  column  are  noted  general 
probcn,  or  dress  rehearsals.  There  are  to  be  five.  The  fifth 
column  details  the  work  of  the  school,  the  academy  of  acting  and 
the  study  of  the  drama,  which  is  attached  to  the  theatre. 

What  I  think  is  noticeable  about  the  school  work  is  the  insist¬ 
ence  in  its  plan  upon  the  fact  that  one  does  not  learn  to  act  merely 
by  learning  acting.  There  are  fencing  and  dancing  classes,  of 
course,  and  there  is  eesthetik-gymnastik ,  which  I  take  to  be 
something  between  the  study  of  gesture  and  the  mimik  that  is 
also  included.  There  are  Technik  classes,  and  Atemtechnik 
(breathing  exercise,  I  sup|K)seb  There  are  lectures  on  costume. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  “rehearsal”  classes  taken  by  the 
theatre  director  himself  and  the  best  of  his  producers.  But 
we  find  besides  lectures  on  philosophy,  literature,  and  language. 
Now  all  this  sounds  very  “German”  in  its  scope,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  students  take  more  kindly  to  the  rehearsal 
classes  than  the  philosophy.  But  T  think  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  that  this  is  just  what  education  for  the  stage 
ought  to  be.  At  one  end  of  the  scale,  of  course,  one  must 
have  that  training  in  the  sureness  and  beauty  of  physical 
expression,  without  which  drama,  old  or  new,  is  intolerable; 
hut  at  the  other  it  is  useless  to  expect  illumination  of  the 
Ibsen  and  post-Ibsen  plays  (if  of  any  others)  unless  actors  can 
b(i  taught — putting  it  broadly — to  think.  Unfortunately  I  could 
jiot  attend  any  of  the  literature  or  technique  classes.  But  I  was 
allowed  in  to  two  or  three  of  the  school  rehearsals,  and  I  was 
struck,  esix'cially  in  one  instance,  by  the  way  in  which  the 
students  wore  made  to  criticise  each  other  and  themselves,  to 
argue  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  th(‘  scene  they  were 
working  at.  It  was  not  enough,  in  the  teacher’s  mind,  to  have 
natural  ability  (though  they  had  a  good  deal  of  that),  they  must 
know  when  and  where  they  did  ill  or  well. 

There  is  a  refreshing  air  of  youth  about  the  Schauspielhaus.  I 
believe  that  no  one  concerned  in  its  management  is  turned  forty. 
There  is  meaning  in  this.  For  there  is  an  old  gang  and  a  young 
gang  in  the  German  theatre,  and  it  is  the  young  gang  that 
inspires  and  brings  to  pass  such  work  as  is  done  here. 
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The  8chauspielhans  is  self-contained,  that  is  another  thing. 
Plays  come  from  outside,  it  is  true;  but  beyond  that,  scenery, 
costumes,  furniture,  are  not  only  designed  in  the  theatre  but  made 
there  under  the  designers’  eyes,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  every 
detail  shall  go  to  form  one  harmonious  whole.  Dr.  Stahl,  Dr. 
Bruck,  Ernst  Sturm,  and  Gertrud  Klihm  (these  last  the  scene  and 
costume  designers),  form,  with  the  two  directors,  a  sort  of  admin¬ 
istrative  committee,  having  under  review  every  department  of  the 
theatre’s  work,  while  the  directors  themselves  decide  important 
questions  and  control  the  policy.  Moreover,  the  double  directorate 
of  Louise  Dumont  and  her  husband,  Gustav  Tjindemann,  is  surely 
a  very  happy  arrangement.  They  seldom  act  now,  for  the  work 
of  management  is  heavy  (the  genus  actor-manager  as  we  know  it 
does  not  seem  able  to  flourish  in  Germany),  but  the  two  points 
of  view,  the  two  opinions,  a  man’s  and  a  woman’s,  checking  each 
other,  must  make  greatly  for  breadth  and  balance  and  sanity  of 
policy.  Thank  goodness,  in  the  theatre  there  is  never  any  disjaite 
as  to  women’s  administrative  capacities  or  their  business  equality 
with  men. 

Well,  these  are  two  theatres  worth  travelling  to  Germany  to 
see.  I  can  discover  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  their 
counterparts  in  England,  a  Deutsches  Theater  and  Tvammerspiel- 
haus  in  London  and  a  Diisseldorfer  Schauspielhaus  in  any  big 
city  that  wants  it  sufficiently.  We  have  cultivated  during  the 
last  twenty  years  as  good  material  as  they  have,  in  plays,  in 
acting,  and  potentially,  in  management.  There  now  remains  hut 
the  final  ste]>  of  organising  these  forces  and  setting  them  free  from 
the  warping  struggle  for  existence  in  which  they  are  being  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Few  now  deny  the  gain  to  England  that  a  soundly  established 
theatre  would  be.  Few  who  have  studic'd  the  question  will  deny 
that  the  German  method  of  ]mblic  recognition  and  endowment, 
and  of  private  endowment,  is  the  only  way  for  us  to  attain  it  too. 
How  much  longer  must  we  wait  for  Parliament  and  the  munici¬ 
palities,  and  for  private  people  anxious  to  do  public  service,  to 
discover  this  and  act  upon  it? 
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The  appointment  of  a  single  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  deal 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  conjointly  was  proposed  by  the  late 
Jjord  Randolph  Churchill  in  a  memorandum  on  the  Report  of 
the  Hartington  Commission  in  1889,  and  the  same  idea  has  been 
subsequently  mooted  from  time  to  time  by  various  people — among 
others  by  the  present  writer,  who  contributed  articles  on  the 
subject  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  December,  1903,  and  in 
September,  1909.  In  his  speech  delivered  at  the  Guildhall  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Lord  ^Mayor’s  Banquet,  November,  1909, 
Mr.  Haldane  said  :  “I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Army  and  Navy 
alike  will  recognise  the  necessity  of  great  strategical  principles 
which  can  only  be  fashioned  forth  if  the  two  Services  are  under 
one  roof,  so  far  as  those  principles  are  concerned,  and  regard 
themselves  as  different  branches  from  the  same  trunk.”  In 
this  wise  dictum  it  woidd  be  very  difficult  to  discover  any  vulner¬ 
able  part,  not  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  ex|iressions 
“branches  of  the  same  trunk”  and  “under  one  roof”  are  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  a  hidden  meaning  suggestive  of  Administrative 
as  well  as  Strategical  intimacy,  because  a  central  authority,  in 
competent  hands,  could  scarcely  use  its  jxiwers  otherwise  than 
beneficially ;  provided  that  its  jurisdiction  were  projX'rly  confined 
to  general  matters,  each  of  the  two  Services  being  left  free  to 
manage  its  own  particular  affairs.  Sailors  are  sailors  and 
soldiers  are  soldiers ;  they  must  in  all  respects  be  treated  accord¬ 
ingly ;  and  by  no  legislation  or  other  means  is  it  possible,  even 
if  it  w’ere  desirable,  to  displace  this  bed-rock  of  solid  fact. 

Granting,  however,  as  of  course  we  must,  that  the  conditions 
of  sea  and  land  service  are  in  almost  all  respects  totally  dis¬ 
similar,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  a  good  many  of  the  barriers 
that  now  so  completely  separate  Naval  and  Military  administra¬ 
tion  might  readily  be  broken  down,  without  any  detriment  what¬ 
ever  to  either  Service,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  tax¬ 
payer.  Why,  for  instance,  should  .Army  biscuits,  in  addition  to 
being  greatly  inferior  to  Naval,  be  obtained  from  different 
sources?  Why  should  separate  departments  be  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  rifles,  razors,  equipment,  shirts,  provisions,  and  other 
things  that  represent  common  needs  of  both  sailors  and  soldiers? 
The  annual  cost  of  the  “water-tight  compartments”  system  of 
supply  that  now  prevails  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  building 
and  maintaining  a  Dreadnought.  Motor-cars  run  on  land,  boats 
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float  on  the  water,  watches  keep  good  or  bad  time  in  the  waist¬ 
coat  pocket,  yet  all  three  of  these  very  dissimilar  commodities 
can  be  purchased  at  the  ‘‘Army  and  Navy  Stores,”  along  with 
thousands  of  others  in  endless  variety,  from  a  penny  tablet  of 
blacklead  to  a  costly  diamond  necklace.  Why,  then,  should  not 
Ordnance  and  Commissariat  Departments,  maintained  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  common,  be  able  to  siq^ply  all  the  needs  of 
both? 

In  The  Times  of  February  I7th  and  in  the  Spectator  oi 
February  I2th  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  single  Wai 
Minister  was  raised  on  the  ground  that  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
principal  adviser  of  the  Sovereign,  always  has  been  and  always 
must  be  the  supreme  authority  in  reference  to  war,  as  well  as 
in  all  else.  This  is,  of  course,  undeniable.  But  need  it  be  any 
more  difficult  for  a  Premier  to  control  one  subordinate  minister 
than  two,  and,  if  so,  why?  Every  great  railway  company  has 
one  general  manager,  to  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  passenger  and 
the  goods  departments  are  directly  subordinate ;  but  this  docs 
not  im]>air  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  whose  servant 
the  general  manager  himself  is.  ]f  a  Premier  is  fit  for  his  ixjsi- 
tion  his  word  is  law  with  all  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
although  he  carefully  abstains  from  any  unnecessary  interference, 
he  expects  and  enforces  either  obedience  or  resignation  in  all 
cases  where  he  deems  it  needful  to  assert  his  supremacy. 

No  man  in  his  senses  has  ever  dreamed  of  a  War  Minister 
vested  with  unlimited  authority  in  respect  to  Naval  and  Military 
preparations  in  peace,  or  an  irresponsible  War  Lord  directing 
of  his  own  sweet  will  the  operations  of  fleets  and  armies  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  the  War 
Minister  recommended  would  enjoy  no  lowers  whatever  in 
excess  of  those  now  severally  entrusted  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  to  the  so-called  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  hut 
he  would  conveniently  embody,  for  the  Cabinet  and  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence,  a  single  constitutional  link  with  the 
executive  officials  of  the  Navy  and  Army — civil,  administrative, 
and  combatant  -  whereas  in  existiiig  conditions  there  are  two 
ministerial  authorities  totally  unconnected,  and  to  either  of  whom 
protests  or  references  can  now  be  made  by  officers  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  Service  represented  in  the  Cabinet  by  such  Ministers, 
'rims  may  dangerous  delays  be  needlessly  created  in  reference 
either  to  supplies  or  to  action,  and  an  expedition  may  conse¬ 
quently  miscarry. 

Had  we  a  single  INIinister,  answerable  for  both  Navy  and  Army, 
we  should  thus  have  a  basis  of  unity  for  joint  action,  and  from 
t his  beginning  it  should  not  be  impracticable  to  proceed  furthpi . 
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SO  that  one  supreme  commander  might  be  appointed  to  direct 
combined  operations,  until  the  common  object  of  the  joint  enter- 
[)rise  had  been  accomplished.  How  different  might  have  been 
the  results  of  sundry  descents  ordered  by  the  Elder  Pitt  on  the 
Erench  coast  if  the  Naval  and  Military  forces,  treated  as  one, 
had  been  handled  by  one  competent  admiral  or  general. 
Actually,  although  the  military  commanders  appointed  to  lead 
the  troops  engaged  in  those  mostly  bootless  forays  were  usually 
incompetent,  the  failures  that  ensued  were  due  far  less  to  this 
fact  than  to  the  curse  of  divided  res[X)nsibility.  Assuming  a 
jteneral  to  be  in  suju’eme  command,  he  should  have  power  t(j 
order  the  landing  of  his  troops  to  take  place  where  and  when  he 
pleases,  or,  in  the  opposite  conditions,  the  admiral  should  enjoy 
equally  full  powers.  Let  the  subordinate  commander  by  all 
means  protest  if  he  has  reason,  and,  if  his  protest  be  over-ruled , 
then  the  responsibility  for  what  follows  will  to  that  extent  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  him  by  whom  the  protest  has  been  ignored. 
But,  given  competent  admirals  and  competent  generals,  both  of 
them  answerable  to  the  same  authority  at  home,  there  would 
seldom  be  serious  friction.  If  the  admiral,  for  example,  declared 
a  landing  to  be  too  dangerous  owing  to  the  surf  on  the  beach, 
the  general  would  usually  be  guided  by  him  ;  or  if  the  general 
elected  to  land  in  the  Bay  of  A.,  though  the  admiral  thought 
a  disembarkation  in  the  Bay  of  B.  would  be  easier  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  the  sailor  would  seldom  contest  the  point  in  face  of  strate¬ 
gical  or  tactical  reasons  given  by  the  soldier.  Both  alike  would 
bear  in  mind  the  old  saying  :  Ne  sutor  supra  crepidam.  Of 
course  the  admiral,  if  in  command  of  the  expedition,  would  be 
justified  in  declining  to  allow  the  soldiers  to  insist  on  drown¬ 
ing  themselves  in  their  ignorance,  or  the  general,  in  different 
conditions,  in  ordering  the  admiral  to  accept  unwillingly  con¬ 
siderable  risks  for  his  ships ;  but  he  in  whose  power  the  decision 
rested  w^ould  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.  Where,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  supreme  authority,  and  therefore  no  officer 
charged  with  a  general  responsibility  for  the  success  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition.  divided  counsels  are  only  too  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  and  in  the  event  of  failure 
the  Navy  blames  the  Army  and  the  Army  blames  the  Navy — 
both  very  likely  with  some  justice.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
harmonious  co-operation  in  w^ar,  the  tw’o  Services  regarding  them¬ 
selves  as  jointly  furnishing  one  weapon — a  “tw-o-edged  sword” 
—it  certainly  seems  advisable  that  they  should  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  in  times  of  jx^ace  to  be  dealt  wdth,  so  far  as  their  respec¬ 
tive  circumstances  wull  allow,  by  a  single  authority. 

The  need  to  teach  the  two  Services  to  “regard  themselves  as 
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different  branches  of  the  same  trunk  ”  has  been  amply  proved 
in  the  pages  of  history.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  in  one 
solitary  instance  Naval  and  Military  co-operation  had  been  per 
feet,  but  the  evidence  furnished  by  Wolfe’s  long-lost  Diary, 
suggestive  extracts  from  which  appeared  in  the  Marcli,  1910, 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  would  seem  to  show  that 
this  pleasant  exception  was  formerly  made  without  sufficient 
justification.  It  has  always  been  knowm  that  Durell  failed  to 
do  all  that  might  have  been  done  before  the  arrival  of  the  main 
body :  but  although  Saunders  may  still  be  credited  with  an  un¬ 
swerving  loyalty  to  his  military  colleague,  it  has  now  been  made 
evident  that  upon  some  occasions  he  might  have  done  more  to 
urge  his  own  subordinates  to  take  at  once  action  which  they 
either  neglected  or  too  tardily  undertook.  In  short,  even  at 
Quebec,  there  were  two  swords,  not  one,  and  to  some  extent  the 
Naval  and  Military  elements  of  the  expedition  displayed  that 
lack  of  complete  unity  of  effort  which  is  usually  observed  when 
allied  forces  belonging  to  different  nations  are  engaged  in  a  joint 
enterprise,  both,  indeed,  heartily  desiring  the  attainment  of  a 
common  object,  yet  each  coveting  the  greater  share  of  glory, 
and  consequently  preferring  to  work  on  a  line  of  its  own. 

An  instructive  example  of  the  evils  attending  a  divided 
authority  when  Naval  and  Military  forces  are  jointly  employed 
w’as  afforded  by  the  American  operations  against  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  The  admiral  and  the  general  received  their  orders 
separately  from  the  Navy  and  Army  Departments,  and  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  by  Admiral  Sampson  with  reference  to  the  projected 
disembarkation,  the  Army  Department  replied  that  “the  Major- 
General  commanding  the  expedition  will  land  his  own  troops !  ’’ 
No  arrangements,  however,  were  made  by  or  for  the  Army,  so 
that  the  Navy  was  eventually  compelled  to  improvise  them — and 
did  so  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The  point  of  disembarkation 
selected  w^as  probably  not  the  most  suitable,  but  it  was  that  chosen 
by  General  Shafter  himself.  At  a  Council  of  War  it  was  agreed 
between  the  admiral  and  general  that  the  latter  should  attack 
and  occupy  the  forts  protecting  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
thereby  enable  the  admiral  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Spanish  fleet  w^hich  lay  within.  The  principal  objective 
selected  was  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and  the  part 
assigned  to  the  American  Army  was  to  open  a  way  for  the 
American  war-vessels  by  removing  the  obstacle  presented  by  the 
forts.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Shafter  established  himself  on 
shore  than  he  discarded  the  previously  concerted  plan,  marched 
inland  against  the  towm  of  Santiago,  instead  of  against  the  forts, 
and  thus  severed  the  links  of  Naval  and  Military  co-operation— 
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without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  inform  the  admiral  of  his 
intention  !  binding,  however,  that  things  were  not  progressing 
so  satisfactorily  as  he  had  expected,  Shatter  in  his  difficulty 
appealed  to  Sampson,  who  loyally  responded,  engaging  the  forts 
as  recpiested  and  so  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Army 
wliich,  owing  to  its  general’s  blunders,  had  effected  little,  though 
it  had  lost  about  ten  per  cent,  of  its  strength  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  affair  was  going  rather  badly  for  the  Americans 
when  the  Spanish  Government,  ])rompted  by  General  Blanco, 
came  to  the  rescue — ordering  the  ill-fated  Cervera  to  put  to  sea. 

The  lesson  of  the  Santiago  operations  is  obvious.  The  American 
Government  had  sent  a  Naval  and  Military  expedition  to  defeat 
the  Spanish  Naval  and  Military  forces  at  Santiago.  The  admiral 
and  the  general  in  eouncil  decided  upon  a  plan  of  operations, 
prescribing  the  shares  which  the  sailors  and  soldiers  were  respec¬ 
tively  to  take  in  the  enterprise,  and,  thanks  to  Naval  exertions, 
the  Army  was  duly  landed  where  and  when  the  general  wished. 
The  plan  agreed  upon  appears  to  have  been  a  perfectly  sound 
one,  but  in  any  case  “an  inferior  plan  well  executed  is  preferable 
to  a  better  one  hindered  by  vacillation.”  The  general  incon¬ 
tinently  changed  his  mind  and  proceeded  to  operate,  with 
indifferent  success,  quite  independently  of  the  Navy,  leaving  the 
latter  to  perform  eventually,  unaided,  for  the  sake  of  the  Army, 
the  task  in  which  Navy  and  Army  were  to  have  co-operated ! 
How  (iifferent  all  this  would  have  been  if  the  admiral  had  been 
supreme,  so  that  when  a  joint  plan  of  action  had  been  decided 
upon  he  could  have  compelled  the  general  to  comply — or  give 
sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary.  That  the  difficulty  which  arose 
in  the  case  quoted  was  due  to  the  too  moderate  capacity  of  the 
general,  does  not  affect  the  argument  that  command  can  better 
be  exercised  by  one  authority  than  by  two ;  nor  does  it  follow 
because  Sampson  appears  to  have  been  more  competent  than 
Shaffer  that  the  admiral,  rather  than  the  general,  should  there¬ 
fore  be  supreme.  Yet  in  my  opinion  it  is  actually  desirable  that 
when  Naval  and  Military  forces  are  given  a  definite  task  to 
perform  in  combination,  the  admiral  should  hold  the  chief 
command  until  that  particular  task  has  been  fully  accomplished. 
Further  operations  subsequently  conducted  on  shore  are  clearly 
the  affair  of  the  general  alone,  and  Naval  co-operation  becomes 
limited  to  keeping  open  the  sea-communications  of  the  Army. 

Tt  is,  of  course,  easy  to  recommend  unity  of  Naval  and  Military 
effort,  and  to  quote  from  the  numberless  instances  in  which  that 
unity  has  been  lamentably  deficient,  but  very  far  from  easy  to 
pro|x»se  any  complete  method  of  procedure  whereby  to  secure 
the  desired  result.  Y'et  it  ought  not  to  pass  the  wit  of  man  to 
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devise  a  workable  scheme.  We  already  have  an  Imperial  General 
Staff,  with  its  “Dominion  Section,”  “Commonwealth  Section,” 
and  so  on  ;  but  this  staff  is  at  present  purely  Military.  Would  it 
not  be  well  that  a  strong  Naval  element  should  be  introduced? 
Without  the  British  Navy  at  its  back,  the  British  Army  is 
[xjwerless  to  go  anywhere  or  to  do  anything  whatever,  and  Naval 
as  well  as  Military  counsels  are  consequently  indispensable  to 
the  preparation  and  execution  of  any  over-sea  operation  by  the 
Land  Forces  of  the  Crown.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  proposed 
that  the  Minister  of  War  should  have  immediately  under  him  a 
Ijord  High  Admiral  and  a  Commander-in-Chief ,  both  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  each  responsible  for  his  own 
branch  of  the  Service  to  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  two.  Alter 
the  titles  of  the  Naval  and  Military  chiefs  to  “Chief  of  the  Army 
Staff”  and  “Chief  of  the  Navy  Staff,”  and  the  original  proposal 
will  have  been  brought  up  to  date — so  far  as  it  goes.  Add  the 
“Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,”  and  then,  with  the 
Minister  of  War  as  the  fourth  member,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
as  President,  we  shall  have  an  Executive  Council  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence — an  admirably  constituted  “  Board  of 
War  ” — whose  orders,  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  to  tlie  Naval  and  Military  officers  selected  to  command 
against  the  enemy,  would  suffice,  if  anything  can,  to  ensure 
compliance  by  both  alike,  or  the  complete  supremacy  on  th(; 
sfx)t  of  the  Naval  or  Military  commander  as  the  case  might  be. 

It  has  been  urged  that  a  single  Minister  of  War  wnuld  have 
an  impossible  task  in  the  attempt  to  manage  both  Navy  and 
Army,  the  control  of  either  already  involving  labour  sufficient  for 
one  man  to  undertake.  No  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the 
|)roposal  could  ]X)ssibly  have  been  advanced.  It  is  just  because 
the  First  Tiord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  so-called  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  have  now  some  leisure  in  which  to  meddle  with 
fuirely  professional  matters  that  do  not  properly  concern  Ihcm, 
that  their  control  of  the  Services  is  in  many  respects  pernicious. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  both  Navy  and  Army,  a  Minister  would 
find  himself  compelled  to  confine  his  activities  to  general  super¬ 
vision.  The  Naval  and  Military  branches  would  prepare  tlipir 
respective  estimates  and  formulate  their  own  proposals  for  reforms 
and  im]>rovements.  The  Minister  would  be  a  confirming 
authority  (within  the  limits  of  such  powers  as  the  Prime  Minister 
might  choose  to  concede)  rather  than  one  assumed  to  be  ex-officio 
a  reforming  genius,  and  expected  to  initiate  changes  of  Naval 
or  Military  policy  or  organisation.  In  the  conditions  suggested 
the  Minister  of  War  would  be  as  a  statesman,  as  a  man  of 
business,  and  (with  expert  advice),  as  a  financier,  the  authoritative 
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oienLor  of  his  professional  suboiiiinates.  In  case  of  any  sharp 
(iilieioiices  of  opinion,  for  example,  if  pjoposed  Naval  or  Military 
expenditure  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  War  Minister,  excessive, 
the  matter  in  dispute  would  be  threshed  out  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
“Board  of  War,”  or,  if  necessary,  discussed  further  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  t!ommittee  of  IniiKU-ial  Defence,  and  finally  the 
Minister  would  decide.  We  have  had  Naval  and  Military 
"  reforms  ”  innumerable ;  but  not  yet  have  we  tried  saying  to  the 
expert  chiefs  :  "Here  is  the  amount  of  money  we  can  ask  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  supply  ;  give  us  for  it  the  best  results  you  can.”  ] 
fancy  that  Lord  Kitchener,  for  example,  entrusted  with  such  a 
commission,  could  repeat  the  success  he  has  already  achieved  in 
Tiulia,  providing  us  with  a  larger  and  better  army  at  a  lesser  cost. 

And  now  for  a  brief  summary  of  the  whole  matter  :  — 

(1)  It  is  indisputably  desirable  that  wdien  Naval  and  Military 
forces  operate  together  they  should  do  so  in  perfect  harmony, 
neither  thinking  of  itself  but  of  tbe  common  object  in  view\ 

(2)  When  command  is  divided,  so  also  is  responsibility;  and 
though  angels  from  Heaven  might  in  such  conditions  co-operate 
with  all  the  efficiency  of  which  they  are  capable,  it  has  hitherto 
proved  impossible,  at  all  events  as  a  rule,  for  mortal  men  to  do  so. 

(3)  That  to  which  men  have  not  been  previously  accustomed  in 
pi'Hce  must  always  be  found  very  difficult  to  practise  in  war. 

f4)  Naval  and  Military  conditions  being  essentially  different, 
any  attempts  to  unite  the  two  Services  by  bonds  of  union  drawn 
too  close  would  be  foredoomed  to  disaster. 

(5)  By  amalgamating  certain  supply  and  other  services  of  a 
non-combatant  nature,  elements  of  community  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  which  would  accustom  the  Navy  and  Army  to  a  common 
administration  in  directions  that  did  not  impair  their  indi¬ 
viduality.  Another  useful  result  of  this  step  would  be  a  sensible 
reduction  of  administrative  expenses'. 

(6)  By  peace  manoeuvres,  involving  disembarkations  on  a  coast 
assumed  to  be  hostile,  combined  forces  might  be  taught  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantages  attending  the  command  of  both  branches 
by  one  officer — preferably  the  admiral. 

(7)  As  the  corner-stone  of  the  alliance  betw^een  the  Services, 
a  single  Minister  of  War  seems  to  be  required  ;  and  this  official, 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Navy  and  Army  Staffs  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff,  might  form  an  executive  Council  or 
“Board  of  War”  of  w’hich  the  Prime  Minister  would  be  the 
President.  The  Imperial  General  Staff  should  include  a  strong 
Naval  element,  and  the  chief  of  it  should  be  alternately  an  admiral 
or  a  general — the  next  to  succeed  being  whenever  possible  the 
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“under-study”  of  the  holder  of  the  office,  and  his  principal 
assistant. 

(8)  It  would  seem  that  if  orders  and  instructions  for  joint 
operations  were  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Im|>erial  General  Staff 
to  the  Naval  and  Military  Commanders  of  joint  expeditions, 
friction  would  probably  be  reduced  to  the  minimum ;  or,  if  one 
of  them  should  be  made  supreme  until  the  primary  object  had 
been  achieved,  entirely  prevented. 

(9)  The  British  Empire  being  essentially  an  amphibious  Power, 
some  system  whereby  the  employment  of  its  Naval  and  Military 
Forces  may  be  so  co-ordinated  as  to  ensure  the  most  effective  co¬ 
operation  is  clearly  indispensable,  and  the  question  of  whether  the 
foregoing  proposals  are  in  themselves  sound  or  otherwise  is  there¬ 
fore  a  matter  of  very  small  importance. 

(10)  Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Haldane  be  our  first 
War  Minister,  that  the  appointment  shall  be  non-political,  include 
ex-officio  membership  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  be 
made  for  a  term  of  years. 


A.  W.  A.  Pollock. 


POST-IMPEESSIONISTS. 


Mb.  Koger  Fry  and  his  committee  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
all  painters,  students,  and  lovers  of  art  in  this  country  by  the 
illuminating  and  interesting  collection  they  have  formed  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery.  That  they  have  entitled  it  “Manet  and  the 
Post-Jmpressionists ’’  is  a  detail  of  advertisement.  Only  those 
who  have  never  had  to  decide  on  what  I  may  call  poster-editing 
will  quarrel  very  seriously  with  him  on  this  score.  That  he  has 
Included  in  a  collection  of  many  great  works  a  few  nonsense- 
canvases  and  a  few'  nonsense-bronzes,  leaves  me  undisturbed. 
Xone  of  us,  not  straight  out  of  the  egg,  take  the  leaders  or  the 
“tendencious”  arrangements  of  news  in  the  daily  papers  seriously. 
This  does  not  prevent  almost  any  copy  of  any  daily  paper  from 
containing  enough  of  mere  news  to  guide  us  sufficiently  towards 
the  judgments  we  desire.  Perhaps  the  very  nonsense  element  in 
this  exhibition,  and  in  the  claims  gravely  put  forward  for  it 
with  some  ingenuity  of  undergraduate  ratiocination,  has  its 
utility.  It  has  caused  a  rumpus.  The  rumpus  has  collected  a 
crowd,  and  the  crowd  is  quite  ready  to  listen  to  reason  and  to 
learn.  Who  knows  whether,  without  the  rumpus  in  question, 
and  the  consequent  crowd,  I  should  at  present  have  the  honour 
of  addressing  a  cultivated  audience  of  my  countrymen  again  on 
th(“  subject  nearest  my  heart?  Monsieur  Matisse  obligingly 
parades  before  the  Grafton  Street  booth  w'ith  a  string  of  property 
sausages  trailing  from  the  pocket  of  his  baggy  trousers.  John 
Bull  and  his  lady,  who  love  a  joke,  walk  up,  and  learn  a  few 
things,  some  of  which  have  been  known  in  Europe  for  a  decade, 
and  some  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  are  citizens,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  denying  it,  of  a 
country  where  painting  forms  no  living  part  of  national  life. 
Painting  here  is  kept  alive,  a  dim  little  flickering  flame,  by 
tiny  groups  of  devoted  fanatics  mostly  under  the  age  of  thirty. 
The  national  taste  either  breaks  these  fanatics,  or  compels  them 
to  lot'  the  line.  The  young  English  painter,  who  loves  his  art, 
ends  by  major  force,  in  producing  the  chocolate-box  in  demand. 

I  have  never  indulged  in  gibes,  and  I  never  w'ill,  at  the  popular 
academician  and  his  annual  “Picture  of  the  Year.”  I  had 
occasion  the  other  day  to  see  a  spirited  and  intelligent  copy  of 
The  Weavers  of  Velasquez.  Guessing  here  and  there  as  to  the 
authorship  among  the  |x)ssible  men  whose  work  I  respect,  I  was 
told  at  last  that  it  was  by  Edwin  Long,  the  author  of  the  works 
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we  know.  No  example  could  be  more  striking  and  complete. 
Successful  shade,  accept  my  hand  in  fraternal  contrition  !  We 
are  druv’  to  it.  John  Bull  will  have  it  so.  Tu  V  as  rnulti  John 
Dandinl  And  his  lady  still  more!  Let  us  toe  the  line,  my 
l)rothers,  and  invest  with  care.  Londres  caul  bien  une  messe. 

What  is  it  ]  say  has  been  known  in  Europe  for  a  decade  or 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century?  Manet,  to  begin  with,  and  the 
strange  importance  of  Cezanne,  partly  intrinsic,  and  partly 
relative.  The  Salon  d’Automne  of  some  years  ago  revealed  to 
the  stupefied  admiration  of  the  world  the  life-work  of  Grauguin. 
Van  Gogh  we  appraised  in  the  early  ’eighties.  M.  Blanche,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Morning  Post,  thinks  it  of  critical  relevance  to 
emphasise  the  theory  that  Van  Gogh  was  a  Jew,  and,  what 
appears  to  make  the  matter  w’orse  in  the  eyes  of  my  brilliant  and 
talented  friend,  an  apparently  intolerable  aggravation,  a  Jew 
from  Holland  at  that !  Truly  it  is  difficult  for  the  fashionable 
portrait  painter  to  be  a  just  critic  !  A  lifetime  spent  in  tcte-a-tetr 
with  the  femme  du  monde,  his  customer,  cannot  but  ting(>  his 
views  of  life  and  art.  Mr.  Boss  struck  in  the  Morning  Post, 
with  no  uncertain  trumpet,  the  protectionist  note  on  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bicketts,  T  suspect,  is  merely  naughty  and  knows 
better,  a  delightful  and  witty  advocattts  angelorum.  I  said  to 
myself,  “We  shall  have  Sir  William  Bichmond  and  Sir  Philij) 
Burne-Jones."  “Pan!”  as  they  say  in  France,  “  ca  y  Hait.” 
“Then^  remains  now,"  I  said  to  myself,  “only  the  regularly 
recurring  Mr.  Wake  Cook.  “Tnc!”  which  T  must  explain  is  the 
Venetian  for  “  Pan !  ”  T  have  lived  so  much  abroad. 

Mr.  Fry  is  nothing  if  not  an  educationist  and  an  impresario. 

I  offer  him  the  following  scheme  for  consideration.  Before  the 
end  of  the  exhibition  now’  open  at  the  Grafton,  let  him  bare 
one  of  the  best  walls,  and  hang,  in  their  order  as  correspondents, 
works  by  Mr.  Bicketts,  Sir  William,  Sir  Philip,  Mr.  Wake 
Cook,  and  M.  Jacques  Blanche.  If  this  arrangement  will  make 
it  appear  puzzling  that  Mr.  Bicketts,  brilliant  and  spoilt  child 
of  Delacroix  and  Daumier  as  he  is,  should  be  so  anti-Gallic. 
the  other  antipathies  wdll,  perhaps,  seem  natural,  and  the 
paintings  wdll  constitute  a  useful  and  complementary  appendix 
to  the  letters  in  the  Morning  Post. 

Mr.  Fry,  and  the  w’riter  of  the  preface'  to  the  Grafton  Gallery 
catalogue,  and  later,  Mr.  Tjf'wis  Hind,  in  the  English  Perieir, 
with  the  freedom  that  belongs  to  literature,  affect  to  take  Mon¬ 
sieur  Matisse  and  Matissism  in  bronze  and  in  paint  seriously. 
I  gather  that  Mr.  Bc'renson  has  done  the  same.  In  my  younger 
and  less  composite  days,  before  I  had  soiled  my  fingers  with 
ink,  I  remember  how  those  of  us  who  were  purely  painters  were 
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shocked  at  the  levity  and  irresponsibility  of  most  writers’  steps 
on  the  flower-beds  that  to  us  are  sacred.  I  remember,  with 
another  earnest  inquirer,  a  painter  of  talent,  addressing  to  a 
brilliant  novelist  and  critic  d’avant  garde,  some  question  like 
the  following  :  “But  do  you  really  think  so-and-so?’’  “I  don’t 
know  that  I  do,  but  I  thought  that  that  point  of  view  would 
make  rather  a  nice  article.’’  Naif  children  of  the  palette,  my 
friend  and  I  had  forgotten  that  his  article  was  his  picture,  and 
that  he  had  the  same  right,  on  paper,  of  distortion,  of  deforma¬ 
tion  of  fact,  as  we  claim  on  canvas.  If  a  critic  did  not  arrange 
and  touch-up,  underline  and  suppress,  as  it  suits  his  prose,  the 
subject  in  hand,  it  would  make  dull  reading.  A  critical  pontiff, 
who  dines  out  for  Art  with  a  capital  A,  must  prime  the  bomb 
of  paradox  he  has  prepared  for  the  dowager  he  takes  in  to  dinner 
with  fairly  strong,  and  above  all,  unexpected  stufi',  or  it  will 
miss  fire.  M.  Blanche  says  that  M.  Matisse  should  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Fry  for  essaying  to  transplant  a  carnival  reputation  on 
to  English  soil.  The  obligation  is  all  the  other  v/ay.  Art  stuff 
is  devilish  dull  copy.  M.  Matisse  was  sent  by  a  merciful  provi¬ 
dence  to  enable  us  poor  critics,  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  by 
gravely  professing  admiration  for  patent  nonsense,  to  e pater 
more  successfully  than  we  could  by  discovering  a  new  Eem- 
brandt. 

I  am,  unfortuiiat('ly,  ddiarred  from  the  piquant  satisfaction 
of  making  these  effects.  Several  times  a  week  T  have  to  face 
a  critical  audience  of  some  fifty-odd  students,  who  look  to  me 
for  guidance  over  a  field  that  extends  from  the  (dements  of 
drawing,  to  the  finest  and  most  debateable  points  in  style  and 
('xecution.  I  have  to  send  them  to  the  museums  to  look  at 
Eowdandson  and  Leech  and  Cruikshank,  at  Keene  and  Beltraffio, 
at  Ingres  and  Millet  and  Degas,  while  suggesting  that,  for  the 
present,  they  might  do  worse  than  avert  their  eyes  from  the  too 
numerous  reproductions  of  drawings  by  Alfred  Stevens,  with 
which  there  is  just  now  a  fashion  to  over-nourisli  our  academic 
walls.  These  counsels  of  mine  I  have  to  back  up  with  compre¬ 
hensible  reasons,  or  I  should  hear  of  it. 

We  are  to  suppose  then,  that  one  of  my  students,  a  young 
man  who  is  making  considerable  sacrifices  to  work  as  many 
hours  a  day  as  he  can  at  drawing,  asks  me,  “What  about 
Matisse  and  Picasso?’’  say.  I  cannot  pull  his  leg,  as  a  diner- 
out  for  Art  would  a  dow’ager’s,  nor  can  I  reply  in  a  bright 
article  without  serious  consequences,  as  Mr.  Hind  or  Mr.  Beren- 
son  might. 

I  should  be  obliged  to  say,  “If  you  will  look  at  M.  Matisse’s 
drawings,  you  will  see  that  he  has  acquired  the  most  fluent 
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school-facility,  just  the  kind  of  school-facility  that  you  do  not 
find  in  good  drawings  or  great  drawings.  The  great  artist  is 
humbler,  and  a  shade  clumsier,  tin  tantinet  plus  gauche.  Matisse 
has  all  the  worst  art-school  tricks.  Just  a  dashing  hint  of 
anatomy  is  obtruded ;  and  you  will  find  a  line  separating  the 
light  from  the  shade.  You  know  what  we  think  of  that  trick. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  conscious  or  unconscious,  must 
have  dictated  to  him  that  this  slickness  of  empty  perfection,  of  a 
poor  order,  would  never  make  its  mark.  So  we  have  wilful  deforma¬ 
tions,  wilful  distortions,  either  the  glutei  maximi  or  the  abdomen 
inflated  like  a  balloon,  or  pectorals  like  hat-pegs.  These  distor¬ 
tions  arrest  if  they  do  not  please,  and  the,  "consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  desired  end  is  attained  in  the  bronzes  as  in  the  drawings. 
In  the  paintings,  unrelated  colours  tell  us  no  more  than  the 
empty  drawings  do. 

“If  you  look  at  Picasso’s  little  nude  girl  with  the  bowl  of 
geraniums,  you  will  see  a  quite  accomplished  sort  of  minor  inter¬ 
national  painter.  Like  all  Whistler’s  followers,  he  has  annexed 
Whistler’s  empty  background,  without  annexing  the  one  quality 
by  which  Whistler  made  his  empty  backgrounds  interesting,  the 
relation  of  colour  and  tone.  The  child  looks  a  little  like  a 
sawdust  doll,  but  a  very  animated  and  very  chic  little  sawdust 
doll.  Why  a  nude  child  is  carrying  a  bowl  of  flowers  in  front 
of  grey  vacancy  were,  perhaps,  an  old-fashioned  question  to 
ask.  I  understand  the  tip  has  gone  round  that  pictures  need 
have  no  sense.  In  any  case,  here  we  have  quite  presentable 
gallery  accomplishment.  Turn  from  this  to  the  nonsense-portrait 
of  M.  Saget  by  the  same  hand,  and  we  see  a  superficial  and  very 
feeble  caricature  of  Cezanne’s  failings.  We  used  to  call  the 
room  of  these  things  in  the  Salon  d’Automne,  la  salle  des 
fauves.  Here  we  have  a  faux  fauve,  a  sham  wild  beast.  I 
have  heard  the  defence  put  forw'ard  for  this  stuff  that  these 
painters  are  so  gifted  that  they  have  done  everything  that  accom¬ 
plishment  can  achieve,  and  that  therefore  only  monstrosity  is 
left  to  interest  them.  There  is  one  thing  they  have  not 
done,  that  is  work  of  fine  quality.  If  they  had,  they  w^ould  not 
have  left  it  off  so  soon,  and  they  would  have  found  it  takes  a 
lifetime  to  develop  a  tiny  talent  to  its  utmost.  An  instructive 
sidelight  has  been  thrown  on  the  whole  Matisse  movement  by  one 
of  the  group,  w'ho  having  attracted  attention  for  a  few  years  by 
being  a  fauve,  is  now  doing  a  quiet,  but  steady,  little  trade  in 
portraits  in  the  manner  of  Sargent  or  Brough.  Look  at  Le 
chAteau  (149),  by  Maurice  de  Plamineck,  after  examining  a 
landscape  by  Cezanne.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later  of 
Cezanne’s  violent  and  persistent  restraint  of  his  own  exuberance. 
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Examine  a  patch  of  sky  or  foliage  by  Cezanne,  and  you  will  see 
the  meticulous  labour,  the  Benedictine  application  of  fitting 
strip  to  rectangular  strip,  in  the  search  for  infinitesimal  variation 
of  what  he  called  accords  of  colour.  In  the  Flamineck  we  have 
what  has  been  well  called  in  French  la  blague  exterieure  de  la 
chose.  There  also  we  find  rectangular  strips,  gradations  which 
assume  in  a  sky,  as  in  Cezanne,  a  disconcerting  suddenness,  as  of 
a  blot  of  ink  on  a  page ;  only  there  are  no  accords,  there  is  no 
observed  and  subtle  variety,  there  is  no  travail,  no  sweat  and 
no  groans.  There  is  a  jaunty  and  superficial  imitation  of  a  style 
which  chances  of  association,  and  be  it  said.  Stock  Exchange 
speculation,  have  placed  in  a  fashionable  position  on  the 
European  and  American  markets.” 

I  should  regret  that  Marquet,  a  real  painter,  allows  his  work  to 
be  compromised  by  such  company,  if  it  were  not  that  nothing 
can  compromise  beauty.  His  Notre  Dame  stands  out  clearly  as 
serious  painting  by  a  born  colourist.  Valotton  we  know  and 
respect,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Laprade  is  not  a  sketcher  of  talent 
like  our  Brabazon. 

I  notice  that  when  an  English  writer  is  faced  with  a  question 
about  Cezanne,  he  waves  the  inquirer  gracefully  forward  to 
another  department,  and  begs  Monsieur  Maurice  Denis  to  serve 
the  gentleman.  Mr.  Fry  even,  called  upon  for  explanations, 
clears  his  throat  and — translates  Maurice  Denis,  admirably,  I 
need  not  say,  quite  admirably. 

Before  discussing  Cezanne  it  seems  to  me  convenient  to  lay 
down  for  reference  the  law  as  to  deformation  or  distortion.  I 
have  never  found  this  done  by  any  writer  on  art — I  should  be 
grateful  if  anyone  who  has  would  forward  me  a  note  on  the 
subject.  Not  only  have  I  not  found  it  done  well,  I  cannot  find 
that  it  has  been  done  at  all ;  and  yet  it  is  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance.  A  right  understanding  of  this  'law  must  govern  all  critical 
consideration  of  painting  or  sculpture,  and  what  is  still  more 
important,  must  affect  teaching,  for  good,  or  for  most  non¬ 
sensical  ill. 

Deformation  or  distortion  in  drawing  is  a  necessary  quality  in 
hand-made  art.  Not  only  is  this  deformation  or  distortion  not 
a  defect.  It  is  one  of  the  sources  of  pleasure  and  interest.  But 
it  is  so  on  one  condition:  that  it  result  from  the  effort  for 
accuracy  of  an  accomplished  hand,  and  the  inevitable  degree  of 
human  error  in  the  result. 

The  departures  from  the  geometrical  forms  intended  in  an 
Eastern  carpet  are  not  intentional.  The  design  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  but  instead  of  being  dead,  as  are  machine-made 
designs,  it  may  be  said  to  breathe.  It  may  be  said  to  have  the 
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variation  of  individual  gesture  that  a  regiment  standing  at  ease 
displays.  The  ranks  remain  unbroken  in  their  frame. 

Cezanne  was  fated,  as  his  passion  was  immense,  to  be  im¬ 
mensely  neglected,  immensely  misunderstood,  and  now,  I  think, 
immensely  overrated.  Two  causes,  I  suspect,  have  been  at  work 
in  the  reputation  his  work  now  enjoys.  I  mean  two  causes,  after 
all  acknowledgment  made  of  a  certain  greatness  in  his  talent.  The 
moral  weight  of  his  single-hearted  and  unceasing  effort,  of  his 
sublime  love  for  his  art,  has  made  itself  felt.  In  some  mysterious 
way,  indeed,  this  gigantic  sincerity  impresses,  and  holds  even 
those  who  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  were  his 
qualities,  of  what  he  was  driving  at,  of  what  he  achieved,  or  of 
where  he  failed. 

Then  we  must  remember  that,  if  dealers  cannot  easily 
impose  on  the  world  as  fine  work,  work  which  has  not  some 
(jualities,  dealers,  and  those  critics  who  directly  or  indirectly 
depend  on  them,  can  to  a  great  extent  hold  back  or  unleash  a 
boom  to  suit  themselves.  In  Cezanne  there  were  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  most  ideal  for  the  practice  of  great  “operations,”  as  they 
are  called  in  Paris  by  the  able  “brewers  of  affairs”  who  control 
Ihe  winds  from  their  caves  full  of  paintings. 

“Ah,  Mademoiselle,  je  n’ arrive  jamais  a  faire  qiielque  chose  de 
complet,”  Cezanne  said  to  someone  I  know.  I  can  hear  her  imita¬ 
tion  of  his  particular  accent.  Canvas  after  canvas  was  begun, 
worked  on  eternally,  redrawn,  worked  on  again,  and  abandoned 
anywhere,  while  the  fury-driv('n  painter  pursued  the  perfection 
he  had  in  his  mind  on  new  versions  of  the  same  problem. 
Cezanne  was  a  rich  man,  these  essays  had  no  market  value. 
He  left  them  anywhere,  as  one  leaves  the  shell  of  a  walnut  or 
a  half-eaten  apple.  We  know  that  twenty  years  ago  le  perc 
'ranguy  sold  them,  retail,  at  forty  francs.  Let  us  exaggerate 
and  suppose  their  value,  wholesale,  to  have  been  twenty  francs. 
Opt'rations  which  will  turn  a  louis  into  four  hundred  louis  are 
worth  considering.  What  is  that?  Forty  thousand  per  cent.? 
Decidedly,  for  a  dealer,  Cezanne  was  a  great  painter!  The 
greatest  of  all  perhaps.  And  if,  of  two  unhappy  apples  standing 
by  a  shaky  saucer,  one  is  without  the  blue  authenticating 
contour,  would  it  be  a  very  great  crime  to  employ  a  talented 
youth  to  surround  it — oh  !  for  Germany  or  America?  C’est 
si  loin  tons  ces  pays  Id.  The  greatest  living  painter,  now  an 
old  man,  was  looking  regretfully  the  other  day  at  canvases  that 
he  knows  he  is  not  destined  to  finish.  Thus,  at  least,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  visitor  thought  to  interpret  his  sigh.  “No.  It  is  not 
that.  It  is  that  they  will  take  care  to  finish  them  for  me  when 
I  am  gone.” 
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For  the  exaggerated  homage  of  a  cenacle  to  a  given  master 
we  have  to  look  to  other  reasons.  The  Frenchman  is  nothing  if 
not  thoroughgoing,  if  not  entier.  A  reaction  throws  a  group  of 
students  as  a  protest  from  one  set  of  errors  into  the  arms  of 
another.  Claude  Monet’s  too-much-advertised  haystack  series, 
Rouen  cathedral  series,  and  pond  and  water-lily  series,  reduced 
one  of  the  theories  of  Impressionism,  if  not  to  the  absurd,  at 
least  to  the  banal.  Heard  through  the  megaphones  of  the  Rue 
Laffitte  and  the  Press,  the  theory  took  on  something  of  the  patter 
of  a  syndicate.  Monet  was  not  the  first  to  discover  that,  as  the 
sun  declines,  new  arrangements  of  light  and  shade  arise.  Older 
masters  than  he  knew  this  as  well  as  he  did.  But  they  also  knew 
that,  of  the  possible  arrangements  of  light  and  shade  on  an 
object,  one  arrangement  brings  out  the  form  and  character, 
reveals  the  essential  soul  of  the  object,  more  than  another.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Monet’s  demonstrations  required,  for  their  full 
utility,  that  the  series  should  be  kept  together  and  hung  in 
sequence.  If  you  come,  as  you  do  at  the  Rouen  museum,  upon 
an  isolated  canvas  of  the  cathedral  series  (framed,  by  the  way, 
in  a  terrible  chocolate-coloured  frame),  the  very  limited  informa¬ 
tion  it  gives  as  to  colour  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
vagueness  of  form  in  a  subject  which  cries  aloud  for  drawing 
above  all  things.  Turn,  at  Rouen,  from  this  to  the  exquisite 
early  Sisley,  with  a  long,  low  building  standing  by  an  inundated 
road,  and  we  get  the  pure  painter’s  poetry  of  Impressionism, 
before  the  cult  had  become  Americanised. 

The  notoriety  of  these  series  had  one  effect.  They  were 
supposed  to  epitomise  the  impressionist  doctrine.  The  part  was 
taken  for  the  whole.  Two  persistent  errors  may  now  be  found 
in  nearly  all  writers  on  the  Impressionists.  The  first,  that 
Impressionism  was  limited  to  effects  of  colour,  and  implied  the 
absence  of  composition  or  pattern  in  a  design.  The  second, 
that  Impressionist  pictures  were  all  painted  on  the  spot,  or,  as 
peo]>le  say,  “from  nature.”  I  am  here  using  the  word  Impres¬ 
sionist,  which  I  detest,  exactly  in  the  same  precise  and  strictly 
limited  sense  as  I  would  use  the  phrase  “member  of  Boodle’s.” 
“  Comme  nous  arons  mal  fait  de  nous  laisser  appeler  Impres- 
sionistes”  everyone  has  heard  Degas  say.  But  the  harm  is  done, 
and  a  critic  writing  in  1910  cannot  but  use  the  term.  Pissarro, 
whose  intrinsic  and  relative  importance  is  not  yet  at  all  under¬ 
stood,  even  in  France,  executed  many  works  in  the  studio,  com¬ 
posed  from  studies  in  pencil  or  pastel  or  qonache.  His  etchings 
and  his  tempera  paintings  were  done  in  the  same  way.  The 
bulk  of  the  work  of  Degas  is  founded,  like  the  work  of  the  old 
masters,  on  drawings. 
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It  is  absurd  to  call  C4zanne  a  Post-Impressionist,  embedded 
as  he  was  in  the  Impressionist  movement.  Influenced  at  first 
by  Delacroix,  Daumier,  and  Courbet,  he  was  drawn  into  the 
Impressionist  group  by  his  sympathies.  In  number  16  we  can 
still  see  the  influence  of  Daumier.  In  number  48,  of  the  Grafton 
exhibition,  we  can  see  some  traces  of  painting  with  the  knife, 
the  legacy  of  Courbet.  Indeed,  at  one  time  Cezanne  had  some 
enormous  palette  knives  made  to  order,  so  as  to  cover  large 
spaces  of  canvas  with  paint.  It  is  impossible  to  disentangle 
influence  and  counter-influence  in  the  wnrk  of  a  group  so  closely 
connected  as  were  the  Impressionists.  They  spoke  one  language. 
They  modified  it  daily  in  replies,  and  echoes,  and  quotations, 
tossed  forwards  and  backwards  in  the  heat  of  their  eloquence.  A 
fluid  style  w^as  modified  by  daily  and  passionate  reference  to,  and 
inspiration  from,  nature.  If  Pissarro  influenced  Cezanne,  certain 
canvases  of  Pissarro,  certain  preferences  of  Pissarro,  would  not 
have  existed  except  for  his  association  with  Cezanne.  Is  not 
Gauguin’s  art  distilled  from  essences  gathered  shrewdly  in  the 
gardens  of  Degas,  of  Cezanne,  and  of  Pissarro? 

History  must  needs  describe  Cezanne  as  un  grand  rate,  an 
incomplete  giant.  But  nothing  can  prevent  his  masterpieces 
from  taking  rank.  I  fancy  that  is  the  sober  truth.  I  remember 
one  year,  when  there  was  a  real  unpacking,  a  (UhaUage  of,  it 
seemed,  all  the  studies  by  Cezanne  in  creation,  catching  a 
fragment  of  conversation  between  two  men  who  passed  me  in 
the  Salon  d’Automne.  "Us  vont  reussir  a  tuer  Cezanne” 
The  mot  had  point,  but  it  was  a  half-truth.  It  is  useful  that 
we  should  see  the  hundred  failures  on  which  is  built  the  hundred 
and  first  success.  No  doubt  such  exhibition  is  trying  to  the 
supergoose  at  whose  next  tea-party,  where  she  is  not,  happi¬ 
ness  awaits  her.  “Dear  Mr.  Fry,  or  Berenson,  or  McColl, 
do  tell  me  quickly,  ought  I  to  like  these  things  or  not,  because 
I  have  got  to  go  on  to  Lady  So-and-so’s?”  “Transient  Madam, 
we  can  tell  you  nothing  quickly.  Toss  up  one  of  the  sovereigns 
we  see  dangling  in  your  purse  of  golden  mail,  and  go  on  to  the 
next  party,  or  to  the  palmist.” 

Of  masterpieces  by  Cezanne,  I  recall  a  black  marble  clock  in 
the  Salon  d’Automne,  a  still-life  of  fruit  at  the  New  Gallery 
some  years  ago,  that  made  its  pendent  by  Monet  look  thin.  The 
landscape  numbered  eight  at  the  Grafton  is  a  marvel  of  tones 
in  mother-of-pearl.  The  delicate  but  abrupt  transitions  lead  the 
eye  down  to  the  shore  and  away  round  the  magic  bay  without 
trom'pe  Vceil.  It  is  the  painter  who  wields  the  baton.  It  is  he  who 
conducts,  and  compels  us  to  accept  the  time  and  the  rhythm  he 
chooses  to  impose. 
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I  have  never  forgotten  some  words  I  heard  Degas  let  fall  in 
1885  about  the  direction  that  was  being  taken  in  painting  at  the 
time,  and  his  attitude  towards  that  direction.  “They  are  all 
exploiting  the  possibilities  of  colour.  And  I  am  always  begging 
them  to  exploit  the  possibilities  of  drawing.  It  is  the  richer 
field.” 

That  same  summer  I  had  speech,  in  a  street  in  Dieppe,  of  a 
sturdy  man  with  a  black  moustache  and  a  bowler,  who  was 
destined  to  carry  out  the  master’s  advice  to  some  effect.  My 
friend,  Horace  Melicourt  asked  me  to  come  and  see  a  comrade  of 
his,  no  longer  a  youth,  who  was  thinking  of  throwing  up  a  good 
berth  in  some  administration  in  order  to  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  the  practice  of  painting.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  sketch 
I  saw  him  doing  left  no  very  distinct  impression  on  me,  and 
that  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  step  he  contemplated  was 
rather  imprudent  than  otherwise.  I  lived  to  be  the  obscure  person 
who  saw',  collected  at  the  Salon  d’Automne,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  a  posthumous  collection  of  the  work  of  the  man  in  the  bowler, 
and  his  name  w’as  Gauguin. 

So  intelligent  a  French  painter  as  M.  Blanche  is  surely  making 
himself  the  mouthpiece  of  less-informed  English  prejudice, 
when  he  speaks  of  Gauguin  as  if  he  had  abdicated  the  civilised 
French  tradition  of  hundreds  of  years,  and  had  imitated  barbaric 
methods.  T  w'ould  invite  M.  Blanche  to  look  again.  To  look 
first  at  the  pre-Tahitian  w'orks,  and  their  lessons  exquisitely 
learnt  from  Degas  and  Pissarro.  I  would  invite  M.  Blanche  to 
reflect  that  Degas  inherits  the  tradition  of  Ingres  and  Poussin, 
and  Pissarro  those  of  Millet  and  Corot.  Does  M.  Blanche  think 
it  likely  that  the  painter  of  Bretnqne  ("26)  and  Les  coiffes 
blanches  (84)  would  throw'  aw'ay,  for  nothing,  qualities  that  place 
him  with  the  masters?  Qualities  of  composition,  of  esprit,  of 
drawing,  of  colour,  and  of  execution?  If  Gauguin’s  profound 
and  real  penetration  into  the  wonders  of  a  strange  civilisation, 
so  different  from  ours,  w'as  a  re-birth  of  inspiration,  was  the 
luxury  of  coming  to  life  again  in  a  new  planet,  is  it  probable 
that  he  would  lay  dowm  the  arms  of  the  art  w’hich  he  had  so  mag¬ 
nificently  acquired?  If,  in  his  Maori  subjects,  he  simplified  and 
transmuted  his  technique,  taken  largely  from  Cezanne,  it  was  to 
become,  in  his  young  maturity,  one  of  the  finest  flow’ers  of  modern 
European  painting,  or  of  modern  French  painting,  w'hich  is  the 
same  thing  :  since  all  modern  painting  is  founded  on  the  French 
school.  “When  I  say  ‘religion,’”  as  the  lady  said,  “I  mean 
Christian.  And  w'hen  I  say  ‘Christian,’  I  mean  the  Church  of 
England.”  ' 

strange  grandeur  has  crept  into  Gauguin’s  figures,  a  grandeur 
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tliat  vcculls  Michaelangelo.  Ijook  at  the  poise  of  the  figure 
holding  a  dish  behind  the  little  nun  in  the  picture  nnnibered  40. 

It  will  be  a  crime  if  number  4'2,  L’esprit  veiUe,  or  number  83, 
Les  laveuses,  or  both,  are  not  acquired  for  the  nation.  Hero 
is  National  Gallery  quality  at  its  highest  level.  Was  ever  painted 
figure  more  sculpturesque  than  the  awe-stricken  Vahina  prone 
on  the  couch,  not  daring  to  move  in  the  haunted  room?  Has 
paint  ever  expressed  perfect  form  more  surely  and  with  more 
fulness?  Look  at  the  muscle  of  the  right  forearm,  and  at  the 
perfect  hands  laid  out,  plump  and  elance  at  the  same  time.  What 
an  atmosphere  of  forest  is  created  in  Lcs  laveuses  !  And  with 
what  sober  means!  Here  is  no  war  with  the  medium,  no 
(ixasperation,  no  rebellion.  The  paint  obeys  the  inspiration  with 
the  suavity  of  a  mastered  thing.  All  the  old  weapons  of  the  old 
masters  are  here.  Gauguin  disdains  to  use  none  of  them,  while  he 
enriches  them  with  a  modern  vision.  Cunningly  chosen  and  ex¬ 
pressive  silhouette  is  here.  Learned  chiaroscuro  is  here,  no  longer 
as  in  the  later  old  masters  in  shades  of  brown,  but  again,  as  in  the 
jirimitives,  in  the  subtlest  harmonies  of  lovely  colour.  And  all 
those  the  f)ainter  accomplishes  without  distress,  without  raising  his 
voice,  without  loading  or  embroiling  his  paint.  This  picture  is 
sonorous  because  it  is  not  shrill.  The  tones  are  brilliant  because 
they  are  never  colourless.  Degas  once  said  to  me,  “If  you  want  to 
sell  your  pictures  nowadays,  you  must  paddle  in  flake  white," 
“  pataugcr  dans  le  hlanc  d'arqent."  Look  at  the  figure  in  blue 
looking  off  on  the  prompt  side  of  the  picture,  and  holding  a 
basket.  Is  not  all  freshness,  all  youth,  all  innocence,  and  all  wood¬ 
land  poetry  expressed  in  that  one  figure?  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man  ;  and  no  country  can  have  a  great  school  of  paint¬ 
ing  when  the  unfortunate  artist  is  confined  by  a  puritan  standard 
to  the  choice  between  the  noble  site  as  displayed  in  the  picture- 
postcard,  or  the  quite  nice  young  iierson,  in  what  Henry  James 
has  called  a  wilderness  of  chintz. 

Which  is  more  like  the  idea  of  the  outlawed  and  persecuted 
Jew  in  his  anguish  in  the  garden,  Gauguin’s  picture  of  the  red- 
haired  man  in  his  strange  setting,  or  the  well-groomed  image  of 
our  own  Holman  Hunt?  Is  the  pi'ofound  force  and  feeling 
of  the  former  impious,  and  the  levity  of  the  latter  conceit 
reverent?  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Loss  has  no  argument  but  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  flag  which  he  has  nailed  so  bravely  to  the  Morning 
Post.  “Burn  the  pictures  of  these  triple  aliens,  and  give  the 
jxjor  Academicians  a  chance  !  ” 

“And  Van  Gogh:  why,  he  went  mad,  and  we  are  actually 
insulted  by  being  asked  to  subsciiption  dances  where  such  works 
hang  on  the  walls !  ’’  Have  not  some  quite  dull  painters  gone' 
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mad  also?  It  is  like  the  expression  “the  artistic  temperament.” 
Haberdashers  have  been  known  to  be  regrettably  irregular  in  their 
domestic  and  financial  relations.  Yet  T  have  never  heard  invectives 
against  the  “haberdashing  temperament.” 

I  think  Voltaire  somewhere  thus  defines  madness.  If  I  re¬ 
member  him  rightly,  he  says  that  madness  is  to  think  of  too 
many  things,  too  quickly,  one  after  another,  or  to  think  too 
exclusively  of  one  thing.  I  must  say  I  wish  Van  Gogh  would 
bite  some  of  our  exhibitors,  who  think,  not  of  too  many  things, 
nor  too  insistently  of  any  one  thing,  but  as  the  yokel  said, 
of  “maistly  nowt.” 

I  have  always  disliked  Van  Gogh’s  execution  most  cordially. 
But  that  implies  a  mere  personal  preference  for  which  I  claim 
no  hearing.  I  execrate  his  treatment  of  the  instrument  I  love, 
these  strips  of  metallic  paint  that  catch  the  light  like  so  many 
dyed  straws  ;  and  when  those  strips  make  convolutions  that  follow 
the  form  of  ploughed  farrows  in  a  field,  my  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 
But  he  said  what  he  had  to  say  with  fury  and  sincerity,  and  he 
was  a  colourist.  Les  Aliscawpf}  is  undeniably  a  great  picture, 
and  the  landscape  of  rain  docs  really  rain  with  furia.  Blonde 
dashes  of  water  at  an  angle  of  45  from  right  to  left,  and  suddenly, 
across  these,  a  black  squirt.  The  discomfort,  the  misery,  the 
hopelessness  of  rain  are  there.  Such  intensity  is  perhaps  madness, 
but  the  result  is  interesting  and  stimulating. 

This  exhibition,  a  very  fritfvra  viiata,  opens  up  more  questions 
than  can  be  even  touched  upon  in  an  article.  I  have  no  space 
to  speak  of  Girieud,  who  inspires  interest ;  of  Buy,  a  real  painter, 
a  true  colourist. 

^faurice  Denis  is  altogether  too  lai’ge  a  question  to  he  disposed 
of  summarily.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  which  would  carry  us  too  far  afield.  I  must 
rc'servc  these  things  for  another  occasion.  As  we  have  been 
considering  the  Impressionists,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  Puvis  de  Chavannes  would  not  have  been  at  all  what 
he  was  but  for  the  enormous  influence  that  the  Impressionist 
movement  had  on  him.  As  it  would  he  impossible  to  establish 
any  logical  thread  running  through  the  exhibition  at  the  Grafton, 
any  complaints  as  to  absentees  would  he  beside  the  point.  Why 
Manet?  Why  skip  the  other  Impressionists?  Since  “post”  is 
the  Latin  for  “after,”  where  ai'e  Vuillard  and  Bonnard?  Where 
is  Albert  Andre?  We  must  always  remember  that,  if  the  innocent 
and  none  too  discriminating  enthusiasm  of  an  English  committee 
proposes  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  it  is  the  French  dealer  and  the 
state  of  his  stock  which  disposes.  But  not  all  the  remainder 
biscuit  of  Manet’s  great  studio  can  induce  us  to  swallow  Matisse 
as  next-of-kin.  Walter  Sickert. 
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One  can  easily  picture  the  scene.  It  was  December  7th  and  the 
American  Congress  had  reassembled  for  its  winter  session.  The 
vast  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives — so  finely  proportioned 
that  its  vastness  goes  almost  unnoticed — was  thronged  with 
members  and  spectators.  The  latter,  with  the  sexes  pretty  evenly 
divided  among  them,  filled  the  galleries  with  a  hum  of  gossip 
and  laughter.  The  former  wandered  about  the  floor,  greeting 
friends,  exchanging  reminiscences  of  the  recent  election,  forming 
animated  and  loquacious  groups,  or  sat  at  their  desks  writing 
letters  or  reading  newspapers.  For  many  of  them  it  was  the  last 
time  they  would  figure  on  any  such  occasion.  Among  the 
manifold  checks  of  the  American  Constitutional  system  there  is 
none  more  subtle  or  more  curious  than  the  delay  of  thirteen 
months  that  intervenes  between  the  election  of  a  Congress  and 
its  first  meeting  as  a  legislature.  The  Congress  that  reassembled 
on  December  7th  was  not  the  Congress  that  was  chosen  last 
November.  The  Congress  that  was  chosen  last  November  will 
not,  unless  specially  summoned  by  the  President,  begin  its 
deliberations  until  next  December,  w’hen  most  of  the  issues  on 
which  it  was  elected  may  quite  conceivably  be  forgotten  or  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  scene  I  am  describing  was  the  opening  of 
the  final  session  of  the  Congress  that  was  elected  in  November, 
1908.  There  must  have  been  something  not  a  little  unreal  in  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  found  itself.  Since  its  last  adjournment 
there  had  been  an  election,  a  stupendous  political  turn-over,  the 
rejection  of  scores  of  old  members,  the  clearest  possible  proof 
that  the  Congress  w^hich  met  to  hear  Mr.  Taft’s  Presidential 
message  no  longer  represented  the  will  of  the  country.  But  of  all 
this  you  would  have  seen  on  December  7th  no  sign  whatever.  No 
now'  faces  were  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  the  members 
who  had  failed  to  secure  re-election  only  a  month  before  were 
lolling  at  their  accustomed  desks ;  the  Republicans  were  still  in 
a  majority,  though  the  country  had  flatly  pronounced  against 
them  ;  the  Democrats  were  still  in  a  minority  though  a  few  weeks 
earlier  they  had  carried  all  before  them  at  the  polls ;  Mr.  Cannon 
once  more,  though  for  the  last  time,  was  in  the  Speaker’s  chair; 
and  the  Congress  lacking,  as  under  such  circumstances  it  could 
not  help  lacking,  all  real  authority,  proceeded  to  transact  its 
normal  business.  That  is  to  say,  it  proceeded  to  endure  the  ordeal 
of  a  Presidential  message.  Those  who  have  not  witnessed  this 
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ceremony  would  probably  imagine  to  themselves  a  rapt  Legis¬ 
lature  hanging  intently  on  the  words  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Republic.  But  what  actually  happened  was  that  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clerk,  a  good  deal  flustered,  with  a  weedy  voice  and 
no  idea  of  reading  aloud ,  and  innocent  of  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  uniform,  presented  himself  at  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  announcement  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  Message 
from  the  President.  The  Speaker  thumped  his  gavel,  there  was 
a  moment  of  partial  silence,  and  the  youth  plunged  into  his  text. 
Before  the  first  sentence  was  over  there  was  a  general  stampede. 
The  journalists  in  the  gallery,  who  had  probably  been  provided 
with  advance  copies  of  the  Message  at  least  ten  days  before, 
disappeared.  The  Members  on  the  floor,  with  a  similar  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  what  was  coming,  either  trooped  off  to  the  lobbies 
and  smoking  rooms  or  stayed  in  the  House  and  resumed  their 
interrupted  talks  and  perambulations.  A  few,  but  only  a  very 
few  of  them,  wheeled  round  in  their  revolving  arm-chairs  and 
faced  towards  the  youth  with  the  w’eedy  voice  as  he  gabbled 
along,  without  pause,  emphasis,  or  expression,  and  at  a  speed 
that  made  mincemeat  of  the  President’s  finest  periods.  The 
spectators  in  the  galleries,  especially  if  they  were  not  Americans, 
tried  hard  to  think  they  were  assisting  at  an  occasion  at  once 
historical  and  impressive ;  but  after  an  hour  or  two,  even  their 
interest  began  to  stray.  Long  before  half  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  words  of  wisdom  had  been  ground  out  the 
audience  began  to  melt  away ;  those  who  remained  grew  more 
restless  and  inattentive ;  the  Speaker  every  now  and  then  had  to 
tap  for  even  moderate  silence ;  and  the  Message  came  to  its 
dreary  and  all  but  inaudible  close  amid  a  rustle  of  bored  relief. 

But  the  English  visitor  to  Washington  does  not  walk  the 
length  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  climb  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
with  either  the  hope  or  the  expectation  of  finding  it  the  abode 
of  stateliness  and  ceremony.  He  would,  indeed,  be  disappointed 
if,  instead  of  the  hard  austerity  of  its  actual  proceedings,  he 
were  to  encounter  in  Congress  some  characterless  reproduction  of 
European  pomp.  The  first  thing  one  asks  of  a  national  legisla¬ 
ture  is  that  it  should  be  really  national.  Congress  is  emphatically 
that.  It  is  the  most  American  thing  in  America,  the  quintessence 
and  condensation  of  all  that  makes  America  so  peculiarly 
American.  And  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
people  is  a  certain  indifference  to  appearances  and  an  under¬ 
valuation  of  the  ceremonial  side  of  life,  it  is  eminently  fitting 
that  Congress  should  have  left  behind  the  ornate  and  dignified 
etiquette  of  our  own  House  of  Commons  while  transplanting 
many  of  its  emblems  and  precedents.  It  has  a  Speaker,  but  he 
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is  shorn  of  the  full  wig,  the  flowing  robe,  and  the  knee-breeches 
that  grace  Mr.  Lowther.  It  has  the  Clerks  at  the  Table,  but 
so  far  as  externals  go  they  might  just  as  well  be  clerks  in  a 
drapery  shop.  It  has  its  Serjeant-at-Arnis,  but  he  is  not  by  any 
means  the  elaborately-dressed  official  we  know  at  Westmirster. 
It  has,  too,  its  legislators,  but  in  the  accepted  costume  of 
American  statesmanship — a  loose  frock  coat,  a  low-cut  vest,  a 
white  bow,  and  a  soft  cow’boyish  hat — they  suggest  a  revivalist 
meeting  rather  than  a  Parliament.  Indeed,  the  distinctive  flavour 
of  the  country  is  blowm  in  your  face  the  moment  you  set  foot 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Capitol.  The  formalities  that  have 
to  be  observed  at  Westminster  are  refreshingly  absent  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  doors  of  the  national  Capitol  are  flung  wide  open, 
and  all  the  corridors  are  yours  to  roam  in  and  to  smoke  in  at 
will — smoking  being  strictly  forbidden  and  freely  indulged  in. 
No  one  is  there  to  challenge  your  right  of  admission,  to  inquire 
your  business,  to  demand  your  credentials.  You  just  walk  straight 
in  and  wander  about  as  you  please.  The  actual  floor  of  the 
House  is,  indeed,  a  reservation  to  which  only  a  Congressman  or 
a  Senator  can  admit  you,  and  certain  sections  of  the  galleries 
are  railed  off  for  distinguished  visitors,  the  Press,  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps.  But  otherwise  w’hoever  you  are,  vhite  or  black, 
millionaire  or  tramp,  American  or  foreigner,  anarchist  or  suffra¬ 
gette,  you  have  the  free  run  of  the  National  Legislature.  There 
is  no  balloting  for  seats  in  the  great  public  galleries ;  if  you  wish 
to  listen  to  the  debates  you  simply  take  whatever  seat  may 
chance  to  be  vacant.  Unmitigated  liberty  can  go  no  further; 
and  if  one’s  British  notions  are  occasionally  startled  by  the  sight 
of  some  broken-down  shuffle  of  a  man ,  w’hom  no  second-rate  hotel 
would  allow  to  get  past  its  hall-porter,  lounging  and  smoking  in 
the  precincts  of  the  national  Parliament,  it  is  not  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  oneself  that  his  presence  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  system  that  makes  it  possible.  Moreover,  it  helps  to 
emphasise  the  effect,  of  which  every  visitor  w’ho  stands  under¬ 
neath  the  rotunda  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  becomes  quickly 
conscious — the  effect  of  focussing  all  the  great  composite  panorama 
of  American  life,  of  being  stationed  at  the  centre  of  the  clearing¬ 
house  for  the  humanity  of  the  entire  Continent,  wdiere.  if  he 
only  remains  long  enough,  he  will  sooner  or  later  meet  every 
American  he  has  ever  known  or  heard  of.  The  Capitol  in  this 
aspect  appeals  to  him  as  a  sort  of  Charing  Cross  Station  converted 
into  a  legislature. 

The  visitor,  in  short,  is  quickly  put  not  only  at  his  ease  but 
on  terms  positively  of  intimacy  with  his  surroundings.  He  has 
hardly  settled  down  in  his  seat  in  the  galleries  than  it  is  borne 
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in  upon  him  that  he  is  not  expected  to  be  overawed  by  the 
Assembly  at  whose  deliberations  he  is  assisting.  Something  in 
the  atmosphere  tells  him  that  the  proper  attitude  for  him  to  take 
apis  that  of  a  spectator  in  a  theatre,  one  of  tolerant  interest  and 
curiosity,  dashed  with  a  little  pleasurable  anticipation.  Those 
who  are  sitting  in  the  galleries  with  him  are  for  the  most  part 
like  himself  in  being  mere  passing  tourists  “doing”  one  of  the 
regular  sights.  They  have  come,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  a  family 
[)arty,  not  only  to  witness  an  entertainment  but  to  take  part  in 
it;  and  Congress,  I  am  bound  in  sheer  gratitude  to  add,  finds 
little  difficulty  in  accommodating  itself  to  their  festive  mood.  It 
is  above  all  things  a  companionable  and  domestic  assembly.  I 
remember,  when  I  first  visited  Congress  some  twelve  years  ago, 
that  only  a  glass  door  separated  the  floor  of  the  House  from  the 
barber’s  shop,  and  that  it  was  possible  from  where  I  sat, 
just  above  the  Speaker’s  head,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  honour¬ 
able  members  under  the  razor.  The  barber  was  a  coloured  man 
and  when  business  was  dull  he  would  open  the  door,  and  standing 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  National  Legisla¬ 
ture,  would  joke  with  Congressmen  and  listen  to  the  speeches 
till  they  bored  him.  But  what  most  appealed  to  me,  as  I  recollect, 
was  a  phalanx  of  small  boys,  the  sons  of  Congressmen,  who  sat 
on  their  father’s  knees  during  the  debates.  Some  of  them,  tiring 
of  the  paternal  lap,  would  climb  into  the  nearest  vacant  chair  and 
experiment  with  its  rotary  mechanism;  and  one  urchin,  I  was 
enraptured  to  see,  came  up  with  his  father  to  be  sworn  in,  held 
up  his  little  fist,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  “Isn’t  that  just 
the  cunningest,  cutest  thing  you  ever  saw?”  said  the  ladies  in 
the  galleries.  For  my  part  I  could  safely  answer  that  it  was.  But 
where  there  is  so  much  that  is  cunning  and  cute  it  is  almost 
invidious  to  discriminate.  The  smoking-room,  for  instance,  opens 
from  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  it-  was  a  moving  spectacle  to 
watch  Congressmen  enjoying  their  ease  and  their  cigars.  As 
they  took  care  to  leave  the  doors  open  that  no  word  of  the  speeches 
might  be  lost,  a  most  appetising  odour  of  tobacco  was  propagated 
throughout  the  House.  The  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the  Speaker, 
himself  a  veteran  smoker,  was,  as  he  afterwards  complained  to 
me,  “most  un-Parliamentary.”  Then,  again,  among  the  really 
cute  and  cunning  things,  must  be  classed  the  pages,  of  whom 
Congress,  like  some  of  our  Colonial  Legislators,  makes  great  use. 
When  their  services  are  not  required  they  loll  about  by  the  table 
in  front  of  the  Speaker’s  chair  and  play  surreptitious  games 
beneath  its  shadow  with  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Serjeant-at-Arms. 
'Phey,  too,  like  the  spectators  in  the  galleries,  do  not  disdain  to 
join  occasionally  in  the  applause.  1  once  heard  a  newly-elected 
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Speaker’s  appeal  for  “the  friendly  support  of  the  House”  receive 
as  hearty  a  round  of  hand-clapping  from  the  pages  as  he  could 
possibly  have  hoped  for.  But  as  a  rule  they  are  kept  pretty  busy 
attending  to  their  professional  duties.  A  member  who  wants  a 
letter  posted  or  a  book  fetched  from  the  library,  or  a  message 
sent  up  to  the  Press  gallery,  claps  his  hands  as  a  signal,  and  two 
or  three  page-boys  dart  along  the  gangways  in  emulous  rivalry 
to  reach  him  first.  But  in  spite  of  the  fascination  of  their 
unbridled  and  ununiformed  alertness,  and  of  their  cool  contempt 
for  the  House  they  serve,  I  must  still  maintain  that  the  palm 
for  the  sublimity  of  all  that  is  cute  and  cunning  should  be 
awarded  to  a  debate  I  w^as  privileged  to  listen  to  on  my  first 
visit  to  Congress.  The  occasion  was  interesting  because  a  Mormon 
with  the  distinction  of  ^xissessing  three  wives  had  just  been 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  feminine  opinion 
of  America  was  determined  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
his  seat.  Some  three  thousand  ladies,  with  aversion  to  polygamy 
written  all  over  them,  came  down  and  took  early  possession  of 
the  galleries.  They  were  in  a  particularly  exalted  and  democratic 
mood.  They  buzzed  with  chat  and  comment,  and  whenever 
anything  was  said  or  done  on  the  floor  that  struck  their  fancy 
they  clapped  their  hands  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
joined  in  the  laughter  and  applause  unchecked.  When  the  hapless 
Mormon  rose  to  speak  he  was — there  is  no  other  word  for  it— 
fairly  sniffed  down.  If  he  had  had  thirty  wives  he  could  not 
have  been  more  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

The  arrangement  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as 
the  inclinations  of  its  members,  makes  for  easy-goingness.  The 
seats  are  arranged,  not  in  parallel  lines  as  with  us  in  England, 
but  after  the  Continental  fashion,  in  curved,  concentric  rows, 
facing  the  Speaker.  Each  member  has  a  revolving  arm-chair 
and  a  spacious  desk  in  front  of  it,  and  on  the  opening  day  of  a 
new  Congress  the  desks  and  chairs  are  overloaded  with  bouquets 
of  “American  Beauties”  and  other  flowers,  sent  by  admiring 
constituents — the  one  touch  of  picturesqueness  of  which  Congress  | 
can  boast.  These  conditions  have  a  greater  effect  than  most 
Americans  realise  on  the  efficiency  and  deportment  of  the 
Chamber.  They  take  away  'a  good  deal  from  the  earnestness 
and  reality  of  debate.  You  cannot  thunder  successfully  at  “the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  ”  when  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
is  lolling  back  in  his  armchair  reading  a  newspaper  or  scribbling 
a  letter.  In  Congress  it  is  amazingly  the  case  that  members  only 
listen  to  the  debates  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  attend  to. 
The  distractions  offered  by  the  armchair  and  the  desk  are  too 
strong  for  the  legislative  soul.  Moreover,  it  is  a  good  rule  that 
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rival  debaters  should  face  one  another  in  as  sharp  a  juxtaposition 
as  possible,  and  that  the  opposing  parties  should  glower  at  one 
another  as  squarely  as  possible.  Much  of  the  effect  of  a  set-to 
is  lost  when  the  combatants  have,  as  it  were,  to  get  at  each  other 
crabwise  and  obliquely ;  and  I  have  heard  more  than  one  Con¬ 
gressman  express  the  w'ish  that  the  chairs  and  desks  might  be 
swept  away  and  replaced  by  parallel  lines  of  benches  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  may  come  to  that  in  the  end,  for  the 
Chamber  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  population ;  nearly  all  the 
available  space  is  already  taken  up,  and  unless  some  space-saving 
device  is  adopted  the  House  will  become  as  congested  as  a 
tenement. 

The  introduction  of  benches  would  have  other  effects  besides 
putting  an  end  to  the  habit  of  using  the  House  as  a  reading-  and 
writing-room.  It  would  also  involve  the  abolition  of  a  little  round 
receptacle  that  at  present  reposes  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  each 
Congressman’s  desk.  It  was  only  after  a  certain  amount  of 
puzzled  observation  that  I  was  enabled  to  identify  these  objects 
as  placed  there  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the  Great  American 
Habit.  The  discovery,  in  itself  a  disconcerting  one,  led  on  to 
others.  I  remember,  in  fact,  counting  at  one  time  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  Congressmen  engaged  in  the  luxury  of  a  “dry  smoke.” 
That  is  to  say,  unlighted  cigars,  destined  to  perish  by  flood  rather 
than  by  fire,  protruded  from  their  lips  at  all  sorts  of  impossible 
angles  and  were  being  chewed  with  succulent  relish.  And  if 
you  chew  there  is  only  way  in  which  you  can  obtain  the  necessary 
relief.  In  Congress,  "with  the  assistance  of  a  sympathetic  country, 
that  way  is  adopted  unblushingly.  Americans  may  retort  that 
a  British  M.P.  sprawling  on  the  benches  with  his  hat  on,  three- 
quarters  asleep,  is  not  an  edifying  spectacle.  I  agree  ;  but  neither 
is  he  absolutely  revolting ;  and  if  the  introduction  of  benches 
into  Congress  tended  to  restrain  indulgence  in  the  national  pro¬ 
clivity  within  its  precincts,  and  so  ease  by  example  the  work  of 
sanitary  authorities  elsewhere,  it  would  be  no  small  gain.  That 
perhaps  is  a  fantastic  hope ;  but  at  one  point  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  the  removal  of  the  desks  and  chairs  would  be 
swift  and  certain — the  transaction  of  public  business  could  then 
be  conducted  in  comparative  quietude.  At  present  the  fretful 
and  unceasing  clamour  of  the  House  is  the  first  of  all  its  charac¬ 
teristics  that  a  stranger  notices.  What  with  the  immensity  of  the 
Chamber,  the  hum  of  the  galleries,  the  scurrying  of  the  pages, 
the  crumpling  of  newspapers,  the  banging  of  desk-lids,  the  chatter 
of  the  members  who  stroll  about  and  foregather  in  disputatious 
groups  as  the  whim  takes  them,  and  the  thump,  thump  of  the 
Speaker’s  gavel,  it  needs  a  man  with  a  powerful  voice  to  make 
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himself  heard.  Complete  silence,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  so  far 
from  being  obtained,  that  members  who  particularly  wish  to 
hear  what  is  being  said  leave  their  seats  and  gather  round  the 
orator,  just  behind  the  official  stenographers  who  take  down  his 
speech  standing.  There  is  a  rule  that  forbids  members  to  pass 
between  the  Speaker  and  the  man  who  is  addressing  the  House, 
but  nobody  seems  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  remember  the 
last  time  I  was  in  Congress  watching  with  a  fascinated  interest 
one  member  in  particular  who  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  a  cigar  stuck  obliquely  between  his  lips,  seemed  to  make  a 
point  of  holding  seances  with  his  friends  in  the  open  space  between 
the  table  below  the  Speaker’s  chair  and  the  row’s  of  desks  and 
seats.  The  sight  more  than  reconciled  me  to  the  extreme  punc¬ 
tiliousness  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  all  such  points  of  order. 
It  is  only  by  ceaseless  stringency  in  the  minor  details  of  form 
and  bearing  that  the  intimacies  of  daily  strife  in  a  contentious  and 
excitable  body  can  be  kept  on  a  high  [dane,  or  the  effectiveness  of 
debate  be  preserved.  But  Congress  is  not,  and  does  not  aspire 
to  be,  an  effective  debating  Chamber.  It  exists  in  the  main  to 
ratify  the  decisions  of  its  Committees,  and  as  no  Cabinet  ^Ministers 
sit  in  it,  and  nothing  it  can  do  can  remove  the  Executive  or  upset 
the  Government,  its  discussions  lack  both  the  authority  and  tin- 
immediate  importance  and  vitality  of  a  House  of  Commons  debate. 
It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of  private  and  spectacular,  and  not  of 
national  moment,  if  Congressional  rules  ai’o  relaxed  or  breaches 
of  them  overlooked.  The  manners  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  the  resultant  of  its  powers ;  and  if  Congress  held  the  fate  of 
Ministries  in  its  hands  it  would  not,  and  could  not,  behave  as 
it  does. 

What  I  have  been  saying  applies,  of  course,  rather  to  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  than  to  the  Senate.  Even  a  moderately  close 
student  of  American  politics  feels  himself  in  the  former  Chamber 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  ignorance  of  the  veiy  names,  let 
alone  the  achievements,  of  the  hundreds  of  worthy  gentlemen  on 
the  floor  below  him.  Except  for  the  Speaker  there  is  hardly  a 
single  national  figure  among  them.  But  in  the  Senate  it  is 
different,  and  one  enters  its  galleries  with  a  list  of  at  least  a  dozen 
notabilities  with  wdiose  record  one  is  tolerably  familiar  and  whom 
one  is  anxious  to  have  identified.  There  is  much  more  of  tin* 
air  of  a  legislature  about  the  Senate  than  about  the  House. 
Deliberation  and  public  care  sit  upon  its  front  more  openly  and 
obviously ;  the  standard  of  dress  and  of  decorum  is  higher ;  one 
receives  a  more  definite  impression  of  weight  and  responsibility ; 
the  speeches  come  distinctly  nearer  to  the  level  of  statesmanship. 
In  both  Chambers,  naturally  enough  considering  the  overwhelm- 
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ing  percentage  of  lawyers  among  their  members,  the  tendency 
is  for  every  debate  to  resolve  itself  into  a  forensic  disp’ay,  and 
for  all  questions  to  be  considered  from  the  legal  rather  than  the 
public  and  popular  standpoint.  This  tendency  is  emphasised  by 
the  nature  of  the  American  Constitution  and  by  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  shaping  any  important  piece  of  legislation  in  such  a 
form  that  it  will  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  last  debate  that  I  heard  in  Congress,  one  on  a  Bill  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  railways  and  their  rates,  sounded  far  less  like  the  sort 
of  discussion  one  hears  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pertinent, 
practical,  and  illuminating,  than  like  a  series  of  pleadings  before 
a  judicial  tribunal,  admirably  reasoned  and  expressed,  but  wander¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  field  of  Constitutional  law  and  failing  to 
envisage  the  subject  in  its  relations  to  the  public  interest.  Most 
members  of  Congress  when  they  can  refrain  from  the  dithyrambic 
style,  have  the  knack  of  speaking  well.  They  have  studied  the 
technique  of  the  art  more  closely  than  the  ordinary  English  M.P., 
and  they  are  more  skilled  in  feeling  the  pulse  of  their  audience. 
The  rough  impression  I  brought  away  with  me  w'as  that  the 
Congressional  average  of  oratory  was  somewhat  better  than  the 
Parliamentary  average,  and  the  Congressional  best  considerably 
below  the  Parliamentary  best. 

While  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  of  Congress  is  the 
signal  also  for  the  opening  of  the  Washington  “season,”  the 
ordinary  legislator,  whether  Senator  or  Representative,  makes 
little  contribution  to  the  real  society  of  the  capital.  Being  only 
a  trifle  more  transient  than  the  tourists  themselves,  it  is  not  often 
that  he  has  any  home  of  his  own  in  Washington.  The  vast 
majority  of  members  of  Congress  live  in  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  and  for  social  purposes  rank  about  on  a  par  with  the 
local  shopkeepers  and  the  clerks  in  the  Government  offices.  There 
are  not  perhaps  more  than  a  dozen  Senators  and  half  a  dozen 
Representatives  who  have  the  entree  into  that  delightful,  isolated, 
fastidious,  wholly  un-Republican  society  that  graces  the  American 
capital.  But  the  composition,  character,  habits,  and  outlook  of 
that  society  make  up  a  study  in  manners  that  deserves  separate 
treatment.  For  the  moment  I  am  only  concerned  to  point  out 
that  it  is  in  Washington,  where  one  might  have  ('xpected  to  find 
it  least  operative,  that  the  divorce  between  American  politics  and 
American  society  is  most  complete ;  and  many  a  Western  Con¬ 
gressman’s  wife  has  been  grimly  forced  to  realise  that  fact  as  one 
of  the  most  unexpected  tragedies  of  her  life. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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A  CANDID  COLLOQUY  ON  RELIGION. ^ 


The  morning-room  at  the  Spencer  Club,  Burlington-on-Sea. 

Sunday,  11.30  a.m. 

Lewis.  Good  morning,  Cathcart.  1  see  from  your  dress  that 
you  have  come  from  your  morning  ride  on  the  Downs. 

Cathcart.  Yes.  And  you? 

Lewis.  I  came  in  here  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  since  then 
I  have  been  listening  to  the  sea. 

C-4THCAET.  “What  are  the  wild  waves  saying?  ” 

Lewis.  The  wild  waves  speak  many  different  languages. 
To-day  it  is  the  martial  clangour  of  Homer,  singing  of  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  and  of  the  unnumbered  woes 
"WTought  by  it.  To-morrow  it  may  be  Virgil’s  “sense  of  tears  in 
mortal  things.”  One  time  it  is  the  hopeless  refrain  of  Dante’s 
Inferno.  Another,  the  “remembrance  of  things  past,”  summoned 
up  by  Shakespeare  to  “the  session  of  sw’eet  silent  thought.”  Yes, 
the  waves  have  truly  the  gift  of  tongues. 

Cathcart.  Well,  there  is  one  tongue  which  they  never  speak — 
and  that  is  French. 

Lewis.  French  is  the  language  of  polished  human  intercourse ; 
an  incomparably  charming  medium  of  conversation  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  not  the  vehicle  of  deep  thought.  Landor  was 
right  when  he  said,  “Pascal  was  great  in  spite  of  it.”  No,  “the 
stern  God  of  sea”  doesn’t  speak  French. 

Cathc.4RT.  Suspendisse  potenti  vcstimenta  Deo  marts — “the 
stern  God  of  sea  !  ”  A  curious  mistranslation  of  Milton’s. 

Lewis.  Never  mind,  Milton  was  a  good  Latinist  all  the  same. 
And  his  “stern  God  of  sea”  has  preached  me.  a.  better  sermon  in 
five  minutes  than  I  should  have  heard  in  any  church  here  in  fifty. 

C.4THC.\rt.  Very  probably.  And  a  good  number  of  the  visitors 
to  Burlington  seem  to  prefer  the  sea  to  the  parson.  When  I  rode 
past  the  lawns  just  now,  they  were  full  of  well-dressed  people 
who,  I  suppose,  ought  to  have  been  at  church. 

Lewis.  Why  ought  they?  “Man  of  morals,  tell  me  why.” 

Enter  Tremaine. 

Cathcart.  Ask  Tremaine.  He  has  probably  been  to  church. 

(1)  This  conversation  between  three  men  of  unusual  ability,  reduced  to  writing 
by  one  of  them,  may  be  of  interest  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  i-emark  that  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  must  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  any  of  the  three. 
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Lewis.  Well,  I  suppose  he  has  been  to  Mass,  but  that  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing.  Distinguo.  The  Mass — I  hear  it  sometimes 
—is  a  thing  sui  generis,  unique  among  religious  services.  It  is  a 
great  action  :  it  seems — if  I  may  so  express  myself — to  be  alive. 

Cathcart.  Carlyle  had  somewhat  the  same  feeling,  if — it  is  a 
considerable  “if” — we  may  trust  Froude,  who  reports  him  to 
have  called  it,  “the  most  genuine  relic  of  belief  now  left  to  us.” 
By  the  way,  Tremaine,  can  you  tell  us  why  Protestants  ought  to 
go  to  church? 

Tremaine.  I  am  afraid  I  can’t.  I  know  why  I  ought  to  go  to 
Mass. 

Lewis.  T  was  right  in  saying  Distinguo.  But  really  I  think 
the  visitors  to  Burlington  are  well  advised  in  spending  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  this  glorious  morning  in  the  open  air,  by  the 
sea,  instead  of  shutting  themselves  up  in  a  close  building  to  go 
through  unmeaning  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  to  listen  to  the 
usual  Sunday  dose  of  claptrap. 

Cathcart.  My  dear  Lewds,  “Bona  verha,  quceso.”  “Unmean¬ 
ing  forms  and  ceremonies,”  “claptrap  ”  !  Do  you  know  very  much 
about  the  inside  of  a  church — or  are  you  not  rather  in  the  position 
of  Falstaff,  who  had  forgotten,  as  he  owned,  what  it  was  made  of? 

Lewis.  I  confess  that  my  personal  acquaintance  with  churches 
is  limited.  You  know  I  am  not  a  Christian,  even  formally.  I 
have  never  been  baptised.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  why. 
Shall  I  tell  you? 

Tremaine.  Anything  which  you  tell  us  about  yourself  is  sure 
to  be  interesting.  Your  personality  is  quite  out  of  the  common. 

IjEwis.  Well,  perhaps  there  is  reason  in  my  personal  history 
why  it  should  be.  In  the  first  place  you  must  know  that  I  am  of 
Jewish  descent— of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  indeed.  My  grandfather, 
for  business  reasons,  as  I  believe,  took  the  name  of  Lewis,  and 
conformed,  more  or  less,  to  the  Established  Church.  Whether  he 
was  ever  baptised,  I  don’t  know* ;  but  he  married  a  Christian  and 
my  father  was  baptised.  It  w'as  due  to  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn 
that  I  wasn’t. 

Tremaine.  What  had  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  to  do  with 
the  matter?  Was  he  a  friend  of  your  father’s,  and  did  he  object, 
and  if  so,  why? 

Lewis.  Whether  my  father  knew  liord  Morley — then  Mr. 
John  Morley — personally,  I  cannot  say.  Very  likely  he  did,  for 
he  associated  much  with  men  of  letters.  At  all  events,  my  father, 
who  was  a  very  honest  man,  as  well  as  a  profound  philosopher — 
the  two  things  don’t  always  go  together — read  and  greatly  admired 
John  Morley ’s  book.  On  Compromise,  and  was  much  struck  by 
the  argument  that  no  one  ought  to  impose  on  his  children  a 
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creed  which  he  does  not  himself  hold/  and  that  therefore  a  man 
who  does  not  believe  in  Christianity — which  was  my  father’s  case 
— should  not  procure  the  baptism  of  his  children  as  Christians. 
So  he  did  not  have  me  baptised  ;  nor  have  I  felt  disposed  myself 
to  supply  the  omission.  And,  as  I  was  never  circumcised,  1  am 
no  more  a  Jew,  formally,  than  1  am  a  Christian.  But,  as  you 
know,  I  have  been  a  student  all  my  life,  and  religions  have 
always  much  interested  me.  I  look  at  them,  however,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  outsider — not  hostilely,  but,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  inquiringly. 

Tremaine.  As  the  man  in  the  moon  may  look  at  them,  if  he 
has  knowledge  of  these  things. 

Lewis.  Precisely.  I  must  have  been  about  twenty  when  wc 
i*amc  to  live  in  England.  1  don’t  think  1  had  ever  been  in  a 
church  before,  or  in  any  religious  assembly.  One  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  I  went  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  duly  provided  with  a  prayer- 
book,  and  I  followed  the  service,  which  astonished  me.  Rut 
I  was  delighted  with  the  music. 

Catiicart.  This  is  interesting.  As  a  Bencher  of  my  Inn,  1 
think  it  right  to  go  sometimes  to  the  Temple  Church.  ]  appre¬ 
ciate  the  music  there.  But  the  service  docs  not  raise  in  me  the 
feeling  of  astonishment  you  speak  of. 

Lewis.  No  :  because  you  are  used  to  it.  I  heard  it  for  the 
first  time.  It  began  with  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to 
acknowledge  and  bewail  their  manifold  sins  and  wickedness. 
Then  came  a  general  confession  and  an  absolution — stereotyped 
forms,  it  apjK'ared,  used  at  morning  and  evening  ]wayer  daily 
throughout  the  year.  They  seemed  to  me  empty  forms.  Was 
the  clergyman  in  earnest  with  his  stale  exhortation,  or  the  con¬ 
gregation  with  its  stale  confession?  And  did  anyone  there  believe 
that  his  sins  were  remitted  by  the  absolution? 

1’remaine.  Personally,  I  am  with  you.  The  preachments  with 
wiiieh  Cranmer  and  his  crew  garnislual  the  bash  concocted  by 
I  hem  from  the  mangled  remains  of  the  Divine  Office-- as  Catholics 
call  it — are  certainly  inane. 

C.\THCART.  I  have  never  thought  about  the  matter  much,  but 
T  give  up  to  Lewis’s  tender  mercies  the  Exhortation,  General 
Confession  and  Absolution  of  “our  incom})arable  liturgy.”  I’he 
Court  is  with  you  so  far. 

Lewis.  Then  the  choir  began  to  sing  Psalms  :  and  to  my 
unspeakable  astonislnn.ent  T  found  the  congregation  adopting  as 

(1)  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  p.  187  (Ed.  of  1886)  :  “An  honest  and 
fair-minded  man  ...  in  assenting  to  his  wife's  control  of  early  teaching  .  .  . 
\\iU  not  himself  take  part  iti  baptismal  or  other  ceremonies  which  are  to  him 
no  better  than  mere  mummeries  ’’  Lewis’s  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to  him. 
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their  own  the  Songs  of  Zion,  recognisable  as  such  notwith¬ 
standing  the  strange  renderings  which  imperfectly  equipped 
translators  had  made,  here  and  there.  It  was  a  gala  day — if 
that  is  the  proper  phrase — in  the  Cathcdi-al ;  the  Tjord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  were  there;  half-a-dozen  Aldermen,  too,  and  a 
few  of  Her  Majesty’s  Judges.  It  was  strange  indeed  to  find 
these  gentlemen  giving  thanks  to  God  for  slaying  great  kings, 
Schon,  king  of  the  Amoritcs,  and  Og,  the  king  of  Basan,  for 
smiting  Egypt  with  their  first-born,  for  bringing  out  Israel  from 
among  tlicm,  and  the  like.  What  concern  had  the  liord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  the  Sheriffs,  Her  iNrajesty’s  Judges,  or  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  the  massacre  of  two  barbarian 
chieftains  by  a  tribe  of  Western  Semites  who  wanted  their  lands, 
nr  with  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  in  Egypt,  thousands  of 
years  ago? 

Cathcart.  Yes  :  it  is  curious,  if  one  thinks  of  it,  but  one 
doesn’t.  Use  is  second  nature. 

fiRwis.  Next,  we  had  a  chapter  out  of  the  Old  Testament— 
the  story  of  Dinah,  it  was,  I  remember.  The  clergyman  read 
it  with  a  grave  face ;  and  the  congregation  listened  with  equal 
gravity. 

Cathc.vrt.  It  is  a  curious  tale  of  lust,  fraud  and  murder,  and 
to  me  quite  uninteresting.  Moreover,  one  doesn’t  quite  see  how 
what  is  called  “edification”  could  be  extracted  from  it.  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  believe  it  has  disappeared  from  the  revised  Sunday 
lectionary.  I  have  often  thought  what  a  great  pity  it  is  that  the 
revisers  did  not  enlarge  their  field  of  choice.  Sui’cly  some  of 
the  charming  stories  of  Ovid’s  “Metamorphoses” — that  of  Piu-- 
seus  and  Andromeda,  for  example — or  the  exquisite  myth  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  would  be  far  better  worth  listening  to  than 
many  of  the  old  Hebrew'  narratives. 

Trem.aine.  Calderon  might  have  been  of  your  opinion.  You 
know  some  of  the  Hellenic  legends  w'ere  used  by  him  for  his 
avAoft.  How'cver,  let  us  get  back  to  St.  Paul’s. 

Lewis.  Well,  after  the  lesson  from  the  Old  Testament,  there 
was  one  from  the  New'  :  then  there  were  prayers  of  kinds,  and  at 
last  came  the  sermon. 

C.\THC.\RT.  Which  you  found  “claptrap.”  I  hear  a  good  ser¬ 
mon  occasionally  in  the  Temple  Church. 

Lewis.  The  preacher  on  this  occasion  submitted  to  us  what 
he  called  an  eirenicon  addressed  to  Pationalists.  He  w'as  a 
man  of  some  reputation,  but  his  argument,  so  far  as  I  could 
understand  it,  might  be  summed  up  in  the  lines  : 

T)ouV)t,  is  faith  in  the  main;  hut  faith,  on  the  whole,  is  doubt  : 

We  cannot  believe  by  proof  :  but  could  we  believe  without? 
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Tremaine.  The  reverend  gentleman,  apparently,  essayed— 
what  Pius  IX.  was  blamed  for  declining  to  do — “to  reconcile 
himself  and  come  to  terms  with  modern  civilisation.” 

Cathcart.  And  Pius  X,  appears  to  be  going  one  better  than 
Pius  IX. — to  the  consternation  of  some  of  his  spiritual  children. 
Talking  the  other  day  with  a  very  learned  French  ecclesiastic,  I 
observed,  “On  est  toujours  un  peu  de  son  sibcle.”  He  shook  his 
head,  and  said  ;  “Le  Saint  Pcre  ne  Vest  pas." 

Lewis.  How  should  Pius  X.  understand  the  age?  Its  lit-  ra- 
ture — all  literature,  probably,  except  a  small  section  of  Italian— 
is  a  sealed  book  to  him.  But  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  frightens 
no  one — does  it,  Tremaine? — except  old  women  of  both  sexes? 

Tremaine.  Frightens?  No  :  anyhow,  it  does  not  frighten  me. 
But  I  confess  that  some  of  the  utterances  of  the  present  Pope 
have  distressed  and  dismayed  me.  I  am  tempted  to  call  them 
ra?  Tcov  KpaTovvTcov  dfiadla^—the  intellectual  shortcomings  (if  I 
may  so  render  dpba6ia<i)  of  those  in  power. ^  One  has  to  put 
up  with  them. 

Cathcart.  I  suppose  cultivated  Catholics  might  protest? 
Tremaine.  Hardly.  Protesting  is  not  our  way.  Authority 
plays  a  great  part  among  Catholics.  The  Church  may  be  out  of 
joint — as  Hamlet  thought  the  world  was — but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  was  not  born  to  set  it  right  You  remember  the  lines 
which  Cardinal  Newman  was  so  fond  of  quoting  ;  — 

Beware  of  dangerous  steps  :  the  darkest  day. 

Lived  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 

Lewis.  St.  Augustine  has  said  the  same  thing  in  one  of  his 
pregnant  phrases  :  “The  clouds  pass,  the  heaven  remains.” 
“  Trans eunt  nubes,  manet  cceluni.”  But  the  clouds  are  pretty 
thick  just  now  ;  and  the  Pope’s  great  aim  appears  to  be  to  exclude 
the  few  chinks  of  light  which  some  are  trying  to  let  in  to  his 
spiritual  empire.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  attitude  to  Modernists 
should  be  :  “What  in  me  is  dark,  illumine  ;  what  is  low,  raise  and 
support.” 

Cathcart.  An  odd  application  of  Milton’s  words  !  Has  it  ever 
struck  you  as  curious  what  a  complete  absence  there  is  of  sweet 
reasonableness  in  Papal  Encyclicals  and  other  Pontifical 
documents?  Swift  hardly  caricatured  them  when  he  represented 

(1)  A  quotation  from  the  Phcenissae  of  Euripides  : 

lO.  SouAou  r65'  (liras,  /alj  Xiydv  a  tis  <ppov(7. 
no.  Toi  Toiv  Kparovvrwv  a/xadtas  rpipdv 
lO  (fol  rovTo  \vTrp6v,  (rvvaffo(p(Ti'  rots  piii  aoipoTs. 
no.  a\\'  (Is  rb  k(oSos  irooA  tpvtriv  dov\(uT(oi'. 
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Lord  Peter  as  sayiug,  “Look  ye,  gentlemen  :  to  convince  you 
what  a  couple  of  blind,  ignorant,  positive,  wilful  puppies  you  are, 
I  shall  use  but  this  plain  argument  ;  God  confound  you  both 
eternally  if  you  offer  to  believe  otherwise.’’  What  answer  can  a 
poor  devil  of  a  Modernist  make  to  such  a  “thundering  proof’’? 

Tremaine.  I  was  greatly  taken  with  Loisy,  at  one  time;  but 
after  very  careful  study  of  his  writings  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  logical  issue  of  his  method  is  to  disintegrate  both  the 
Church  and  the  Bible.  I  can’t  see  how  Rome  could  have  helped 
condemning  him. 

Lewis.  Very  likely  not.  But  let  me  go  back  to  my  first  visit 
to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  the  sermon  there.  I  remember  the 
preacher  telling  us  that  Christianity  rests  on  “three  adamantine 
foundations — the  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascen¬ 
sion  of  Christ.’’  I  should  have  liked  to  ask  him  what  he  meant 
by  “adamantine.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Cathcart  cross- 
examine  him  on  that  point. 

Cathcart.  I  confess  the  desire  to  cross-examine  is  often 
aroused  in  me  by  statements  made  in  the  pulpit.  But  more 
frequently,  perhaps,  I  feel  the  temptation  which  assailed  Carlyle 
when  he  heard  a  certain  unctuous  Archdeacon  preach  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey — the  temptation  to  exclaim,  “Come  down.  Sir, 
and  cease  your  fooling.”  But  does  Christianity  rest  upon  the 
thi’ee  miracles  instanced  by  Lewis’s  preacher?  I  suppose  we 
may  admit  that  St.  Paul  was  a  Christian?  And  I  am  sure  that 
his  Christianity  did  not  rest  on  the  three  miracles  of  that  divine. 
Of  the  miraculous  Nativity  he  appears  not  to  have  heard.  The 
beautiful  Birth  story  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
Christian  legend  after  his  time. 

Lewis.  We  know  quite  well  how  the  idea  of  Christ  grew  in 
the  Christian  consciousness  :  how  out  of  an  early  Galilean  faith 
in  “the  man  Christ  Jesus,”  a  Pauline,  a  Johannine,  and  finally,  a 
Catholic  faith,  was  gradually  developed  in  the  Eternal  and  Divine 
Son.  Naturally,  this  growth  of  doctrine  was  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  growth  of  legend.  But  you  are  right  in  saying 
that  St.  Paul  knew  nothing  of  the  parthenogenesis. 

Cathcart.  Nor  did  he  know  anything  of  the  legend  of  the 
Ascension,  whether  as  briefly  told  in  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  or 
more  fully  in  the  last  chapter  of  St.  Imke’s,  and  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Tremaine.  It  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  to  have 
been  St.  Paul’s  habit,  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  to  resort, 
as  a  Jew,  to  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  there  to  argue  for  the 
faith  which  he  preached  ;  and  his  argument  amounted  to  this— 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  :  that  to  Him  all  the  Hebrew  prophets 
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gave  witness  ;  that,  according  to  them,  He  ought  to  have  sufiered  ; 
that  He  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

C.ATHC.ART.  It  is  an  argument  essentially  Eabbinical — and  so, 
no  doubt,  suited  to  the  people  whom  St.  Paul  sought  to  convince; 
hut  it  does  not  seem  very  convincing  in  the  present  day.  Does 
it  not  rest  upon  an  out-of-date  conception  of  prophecy,  as  a 
projxiunding  of  unintelligible  conundrums  for  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  solve,  and  upon  the  method  of  arbitrarily  attributing  to 
)>hrases  a  meaning  utterly  remote  from  the  true?  Well,  then,  we 
may  take  it  that  St.  Paul’s  faith  in  Christianity  w'as  based  upon 
the  one  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  ;  but  his  conception  of  the 
Resurrection  was  much  less  cor]^oreal  than  that  which  soon 
became  stereotyped,  so  to  speak. 

Lewis.  ‘‘Have  I  not  seen  the  Lord  Jesus?”  But  the  appari¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  referable  to  the  ‘‘visions  and  revelations”  of 
which  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  letters.  Yes,  that  would  seem  the 
true  explanation  of  the  incident  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  Of  my 
preacher’s  three  foundations  for  Christian  belief,  only  one  then 
was  in  any  degree  available  to  St.  Paul.  Can  it  be  called 
adamantine,  even  if  shored  up  by  the  testimony — which  yon, 
Cathcart,  as  a  lawyer,  must,  I  think,  regard  as  discordant  and 
irreconcilable — furnished  by  the  four  Evangelists? 

Cathcart.  Whatever  their  precise  dates,  they  all  certainly 
wrote  after  St.  Paul.  And  as  we  examine  them,  we  can  see 
in-etty  clearly  how  the  legend  grew. 

Lewis.  Then  to  go  back  to  my  preacher’s  other  two  ‘‘adaman¬ 
tine  foundations.”  The  physical  Ascension  is,  no  doubt,  the 
complement  of  the  physical  Resurrection.  It  w’as  necessary  to 
explain  what  became  of  the  risen  Christ.  ‘‘Christ  did  truly  rise 
again  from  death  and  took  again  his  own  body\  with  flesh,  bones, 
and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man’s  nature, 
wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven,”  one  reads  in  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles.  I  wonder  how'  many  of  the  clergy  who  have  signed 
them  really  believe  this. 

Cathc.art.  No  doubt  the  divines  who  drew  up  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  Religion  believed  it.  They  supposed  the  earth  to  he 
a  flat  superficies,  with  a  firmament  above  it,  in  which  were  set 
the  sun  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern 
the  night,  and  beyond  which — not  very  far  up — was  Heaven.  We 
think  differently  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  our 
most  powerful  telescopes  have  discovered  no  Heaven.  To  us  the 
alleged  journey  on  a  cloud  to  an  unintelligible  goal — as  Lotze  puts 
it — is  not  very  credible.  I’m  afraid  that  ‘‘adamantine  foundation  ” 
must  go. 

Lewis.  Then  as  to  the  remaining  ‘‘adamantine  foundation”  : 
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the  miraculous  Nativity.  I  agree  with  Cathcart  that  it  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Birth  story — far  more  beautiful  than  the  corresponding  and 
older  legend  in  Buddhism.  Whether  or  no  St.  Luke  was  a  painter, 
he  was  certainly  a  poet,  and  of  no  mean  order.  Is  there  anything 
more  charming,  in  that  kind  of  literature,  than  his  canticles 
Marinificnt  and  Picnedicitis?  But  on  what  does  this  Birth  story 
rest?  The  author  of  the  later  Gospel,  hearing  the  name  of  St. 
Matthew,  tells  us  ;  “Th('  angel  of  the  liOrd  appeared  unto  Joseph 
in  a  dream  and  said.”  The  ‘‘adamantine  foundation”  turns  out 
to  he — a  dream  !  “  Es  war  cin  Traum.” 

Tuem.atnr.  For  Catholics,  the  belief  that  Christ  ‘‘was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  horn  of  the  Yiigin  JMary  ”  does  not  rest 
merely  on  St.  Joseph’s  vision.  A  Catholic  receives  this,  and 
all  the  Articles  of  the  Creed,  on  the  word  of  the  Church.  But, 
certainly,  with  regard  to  some  of  those  Articles — the  Ascension, 
for  example — it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  as  earlier  generations 
thought. 

C.vthcart.  Galileo’s  “  E  pur  si  muote  "—they  say  it  is  apocry¬ 
phal.  but  anyhow’,  it  is  very  fine  :  he  ought  to  have  said  it  if  he 
didn’t — is  applicable  to  a  good  deal  else  besides  the  earth’s 
movement. 

Tremaine.  Yes.  Who  can  deny  the  revolution  which  astronomy 
has  made  in  our  conception  of  the  universe?  Certainly  one  of 
its  results  has  been  ‘‘to  burn  and  brand  his  nothingness  into 
man.” 

Lew’IS.  Things  terrestrial — our  little  systems  among  them — 
look  very  small  indeed  when  w’e  think  of  the  stupendous  revela¬ 
tions  made  to  us  by  astronomy.  But  there  is  something  greater 
than  the  physical  universe  :  ‘‘  More  than  the  starry  heavens  abov(' 
my  head,  one  thing  fills  me  with  admiration  :  the  moral  law’  in  the 
heart  of  man.”  And  surely,  to  go  back  to  the  matter  of  which 
we  were  talking,  w’e  cannot  discuss  the  Christian,  or  any  other 
religion,  without  reference  to  that  moral  law,  the  apprehension  of 
which  is  the  first  fact  about  man,  differentiating  him  from  all 
other  animals,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Cathcart.  I  suppose  the  ultimate  value  of  a  religion  depends 
upon  the  ideal  which  it  has  put  before  mankind. 

TjEW’TS.  Yes,  W’e  must  judge  by  effects,  not  by  origin.  ‘‘By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know'  them.”  Spiritual  truth  is  one  thing  ; 
a  hi.storical  phenomenon  is  another.  We  must  distinguish,  w’ith 
Hegel,  betw’een  Vorstcllunq  and  Begriff. 

C.ATHC.4RT.  That  w’as  what  T.  H.  Green  w’as  ahvays  trying  to 
do  at  Oxford — with  indifferent  success,  I  thought.  An  honest 
man — ‘‘honest  and  dull,”  as  Pope  has  it — one  could  not  help 
respecting  him,  but  I  was  never  drawn  to  him.  T  found  him  a 
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bit  of  a  prig,  and  he  used  to  make  me  think  of  that  sharp  saying 
of  Creighton’s,  “The  conscious  missionary  is  a  bore.” 

Tremaine.  Well,  never  mind  T.  H.  Green.  Let  us  get  back 
to  your  Hegelian  distinction.  Vorstellung ,  I  suppose  we  may 
take  to  be  intellectual  representation  :  formulas,  dogmas.  Begrifj 
— idea,  spiritual  reality.  Of  course,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  two.  And  then? 

Lewis.  And  then,  even  if  we  are  compelled  to  deny  the 
historical  reality  to  some  of  the  documents  of  a  religion,  or  to 
certain  parts  of  those  documents,  we  may  allow  the  truth  of  their 
ideal  content. 

Tremaine.  More  than  half  a  century  ago  Cardinal  Newman 
wrote — he  was  not  then  Cardinal,  by  the  w'ay,  but  an  Anglican 
clergyman — “The  view  henceforth  is  to  be  that  Christianity  does 
not  exist  in  documents  any  more  than  in  institutions ;  in  other 
words,  the  Bible  is  to  be  given  up  as  well  as  the  Church.  .  .  . 
This  is  what  the  age  is  coming  to.”^ 

Lewis.  Newman  had  eyes,  when  he  chose  to  use  them.  Few 
men  have  been  endowed  with  keener  vision.  It  is  certain  that 
in  the  light  of  the  higher  criticism,  the  old  view  of  that  very 
miscellaneous  collection  of  documents  constituting  the  Bible— 
“the  traditional  thesis,”  Catholics  call  it — is  quite  untenable.  I 
have  often  thought  how  astonished  most  of  the  writers  of  them 
would  have  been  if  they  had  been  told  that  they  were  inspired  : 
that  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  was  the  author  of  what  they  wrote, 
and  that  they  were  mere  conduit  pipes. 

Tremaine.  You  say  “most.”  The  prophets  certainly  claimed  to 
deliver  “the  word  of  the  Lord.” 

Lewis.  Y’’es;  they  claimed  a  divine  afflatus,  and  some  of  them 
— in  some  passages,  at  all  events — were  as  truly  inspired  as  the 
old  Greek  tragedians.  But  it  is  absurd  to  say  the  same  of  other 
Biblical  writers.  Can  w^e  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  narrator 
of  the  story  of  Dinah — we  spoke  about  it  just  now — was  divinely 
inspired,  or  supposed  himself  so  to  be?  The  Bible  is  the  most 
unequal  book  in  the  world  :  really,  it  is  not  a  book  at  all,  it  is  a 
collection  of  books,  differing  most  widely  in  ethos,  as  is  natural, 
considering  their  history.  Biblia  is  a  plural  noun,  turned  in  the 
Middle  Ages  into  a  singular. 

Cathcart.  To  demolish  the  old  notion  of  Biblical  inspiration  is 
to  slay  the  dead  over  again,  which  the  Greek  proverb  bids  us 
not  do.  The  "writers,  whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  were 
just  as  credulous  and  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  their 
day  and  generation.  That  is  clear  upon  their  every  page. 

(1)  The  passage  will  be  found  in  the  volume  entitled.  Discussions  and 
Arguments,  p.  232.  The  essay  in  which  it  occurs  was  originally  published  in 
one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
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Lewis.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  their  speculations 
which  have  most  profoundly  influenced  the  Western  world,  rest 
upon  utterly  erroneous  conceptions — St.  Paul’s  theory  of  the  two 
Adams,  for  example. 

Cathcart.  “By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin  :  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that  all  have 
sinned.”  “By  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  have  received  the  atone¬ 
ment.”  “As  by  one  man’s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners, 
so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.”  “The 
second  Adam  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  ”  ;  and  so  forth.  Adam 
sinned,  and  we,  in  virtue  of  our  solidarity,  make  one  with  Adam, 
and  his  sin  is  ours ;  by  similar  identification  with  the  second 
Adam,  who  is  the  propitiation  {i\a<mqpiov,  a  sacrificial  word),  we 
are  made  just.  Such  is  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  :  a  doctrine  essentially 
Rabbinical.  Is  it  credible?  Can  anyone  who  will  allow  himself 
to  think,  believe  that  the  future  of  the  human  race  was  deter¬ 
mined — and  determined  in  so  awful  a  sense — by  the  adventures  of 
Adam  in  Paradise;  or,  indeed,  that  such  a  person  or  place  ever 
existed?  It  is  certain  that  the  various  tribes  of  men  have  no 
more  descended  from  a  single  pair,  than  have  the  various  tribes 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes. 

Lewis.  No  doubt  that  is  so.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  the 
whole  Pauline  dogmatic  edifice  rests  upon  this  Adam  myth.  The 
doctrine  of  Redemption  is  meaningless  without  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fall. 

Cathcart.  I  remember  hearing  Huxley  say  that  whatever  falls 
humanity  may  have  had,  were  falls  upwards. 

Lewis.  The  theory  of  evolution,  which  -we  may  take  to  be  the 
regulative  idea  of  modern  science,  implies  that.  But  I  am  afraid 
we  shock  Tremaine. 

Tremaine.  T  take  it  that  you  include  in  what  you  call  the 
Vorstellung  of  Christianity,  many  of  the  things  alleged  in  the 
Creed  as  facts,  and  that  you  empty  of  their  old  meaning  the  facts 
which  you  allow.  The  Conception  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  His  Birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  His  Resurrection  and  Ascen¬ 
sion,  you  regard  as  legends.  And  you  do  not  admit — at  all  events 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  words — that  “for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation,  He  came  down  from  heaven”;  that  He  “suffered  for 
us  under  Pontius  Pilate.”  T  suppose  Vorstellung — intellectual 
representation — is  a  more  polite  word  than  Aherglauhe — super¬ 
stition. 

Lewis.  Superstition  is  a  hard  word.  Aherglauhe  is  often  only 
a  fantastic  way  of  representing  truth  :  it  may  well  be  “truth 
embodied  in  a  tale.”  T  hold  with  Hegel  that  great  individualities 
are  visible  incarnations  of  the  Eternal  Idea,  and  as  the  greatest 
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of  all  individualities  we  must  surely  recognise  the  Author  of 
Christianity.  The  essence  of  the  Christian  religion  seems  to  nie 
to  be  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 
Spiritual  truth  is  not  dependent  upon  any  historical  event.  Of 
a  religious  verity,  as  of  a  philosophical  verity,  the  only  valid 
evidence  is  reason  discerning  itself.  So  Kant  in  a  pregnant 
sentence  :  “The  human  reason  re(*ognises  no  other  judge  than  thi* 
human  reason.” 

Cathcart.  Butler  says  much  the  same.  But  T  think  Tremaine 
feels  that  this  undermines  reality. 

Lewis.  So  it  does  in  the  phenomenal  sense  of  the  word,  which 
is  not  the  true  sense.  The  only  realities  which  endure — which, 
as  Goethe  says,^  don’t  become  antiquated — are  ideas.  The  ideas 
enshrined  in  the  formularies  of  Christianity,  or,  for  Christianity 
is  a  vague  term,  let  me  say  of  the  Catholic  Church,  cannot  pass 
away.  “Great  is  the  Deity  in  them,  and  grows  not  old.” 

Tremaine.  Did  you  ever  see  a  play  called  The  Overland  Route"} 
There  is  a  detective  in  it  whose  reply  to  the  very  plausible  repre¬ 
sentations  of  a  man  in  his  custody — the  wrong  man,  as  it  turned 
out — is,  “It’s  all  very  fine,  but  it  won’t  wash.”  That  is  what 
I  personally  feel  about  j'our  sublimated  Christianity — if  I  may  so 
speak.  You,  Lewis,  look  at  my  religion  from  the  outside  :  I  from 
the  inside.  That  makes  a  lot  of  difference — a  difference  of  which 
Goethe  speaks  in  verses”  which  you  will,  perhaps,  remember; 
of  course,  I  don’t  apply  the  words  “Herr  Philister  ”  to  you!  T 
am  sure  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  minister  of  eternal 
verities  to  me,  and  I  do  not  discuss  the  formulae  in  which  she 
clothes  them.  I  am  even  disposed  to  say  with  Socrates,  in  om' 
of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  :  “T  leave  these  things  alone,  believing 
what  other  people  believe  about  them.”  That  is  what  my 
ancestors  have  done  for  a  thousand  jmars,  and  T  have  not  the 
least  intention  of  throwing  over  their  faith,  which  gives  me,  as 
it  gave  them,  guidance  in  life  and  hope  in  death,  because  of 
objections  to  it  which  T  cannot  answer. 

TjEWTS.  My  dear  fellow.  T  should  be  the  last  person  in  the 
w'orld  to  advise  you  to  throw  over  the  faith  which  your  ancestors 
kept  through  great  tribulation.  T  only  wish  T  possessed  it  myself. 
T  think  you  would  be  a  monstrous  fool  so  to  unclothe  yoiu’self. 

(1)  Was  sich  nie  imd  nirgends  hat  begeben, 

Das  allein  veraltet  nie. 

(2)  The  verses  referred  to  appear  to  be  these  : — 

Sieht  man  vom  Markt  in  die  Kirehe  herein. 

Da  ist  alles  dunkel  nnd  duster; 

ITnd  so  sieht  auch  der  Herr  Philister. 

Der  mag  denn  wohl  verdriesslieh  sein, 

Und  leben.slang  verdriesslich  bleiben. 

Kommt  aber  niir  einmal  herein ! 
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ami  to  stand,  in  a  state  of  spiritual  nudity,  shivering  before  the 
blasts  of  doubt  and  negation.  You  are  a  widely-learned  man  ; 
surely  your  learning  should  teach  you  something  better  than 
that.  But  you  must  remember — you  do  remember — that  my 
[)osition  is  very  different  from  yours.  1  am  neither  a  Christian 
nor  a  Jew.  As  you  say,  I  look  at  these  things  from  without.  1 
niivy  those  who,  like  you,  are  within.  1  came  upon  a  bit  in  a  book 
of  Anatole  France’s,  the  other  day,  with  which  I  entirely  sym¬ 
pathise.  Someone — I  forget  who — says  :  “  Je  n’ai  pas  la  foi, 
mais  je  voudrais  I’avoir  :  je  la  considere  le  bien  le  plus  precieux 
dont  on  pent  jouir  en  ce  monde.”  ^ 

Cathcart.  I  take  it  Tremaine  is  really  following  the  Kantian 
])rinciple.  He  finds  in  the  practical  reason  that  warrant  for  his 
religious  faith  which  the  speculative  reason  docs  not  supply.  1 
express  myself  badly,  but  I  am  not  delivering  a  prelection,  and 
you  know  what  I  mean.  It  is,  indeed,  what  we  are  all  doing. 
For  example,  the  argument  for  Determinism  may  be  so  stated 
on  pa[)er  as  to  look  irresistible ;  but  some  belief  in  the  freedom 
of  the  will  is  essential  to  our  moral  life,  and  those  who  reject 
it,  tln^oretically,  are  compelled,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  assume 
it  as  a  regulative  principle. 

Tremaine.  Xo  doubt  the  central  idea  of  the  Kantian  philosophy 
is  that  “the  willing  department  of  our  nature  ” — as  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  somewhat  uncouthly  expresses  it — dominates  all 
other  departments;  and  this,  the  Professor  observes — truly,  as  it 
seems  to  me — is  the  central  idea  of  Christianity,  too. 

Cathcart.  T  understand,  Tjewis,  that  you  are  engaged  on  a 
book.  The  Eeliqion  of  Ficliqions.  If  1  am  not  indiscreet,  may  I 
ask  what  is  your  liiu'  in  it? 

TjEWIS.  1  will  tell  you  the  underlying  thought  of  the  book 
with  pleasure.  The  development  of  that  thought  is  a  long  and 
laborious  business.  It  a]ipears  to  me  that  in  all  religions  there 
are  two  elements,  the  ethical,  however  perverted,  and  the 
mystical,  however  debased.  My  object  is  to  exhibit  this,  as  fully 
as  T  can,  in  the  world’s  chief  creeds  and  cults. 

Cathcart.  Then  you  regard  the  world’s  creeds  and  cults  as 
worthy  objects  of  study?  You  don’t  agree  with  Leslie  Stephen 
I  hat  “to  be  found  out”  is  fatal  to  a  religion? 

Lewis.  Poor  Leslie  Stephen  was  a  charming  wTiter  and  talker, 
but  a  very  indifferent  philosopher — although  he  wouldn’t  have 
liked  to  be  told  so.  Xo  ;  the  more  profoundly  and  di.spassionately 

(1)  The  puesage  occurs  in  ['ne  Histoire  Comique,  p.  208.  The  speaker  goes 
on  to  say  that  when  he  is  at  his  country  place  he  goes  to  Mass  on  all  Sundays 
and  Feasts,  and  that  he  has  not  once  heard  the  Cure  preach  without  saying  to 
liinisclf,  “.Ip  doiincrais  tout  (c  que  j’ai,  lua  niaison,  ines  champs,  mes  bois,  pour 
idle  aussi  bete  que  cet  animal-la.” 
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any  religion  is  examined,  the  more  clearly  do  the  two  elements 
of  morality  and  mysticism  come  out — and  the  human  race  cannot 
do  without  these  elements. 

Tremaine.  I  suppose  you  put  aside  the  old  theistic  arguments 
— proofs  I  should  perhaps  say — of  which  we  used  to  hear  so  much. 

Lewis.  I  think  Kant  has  made  a  perpetual  end  of  them. 
Heine’s  mocking  account,  in  which  he  represents  that  philosopher 
as  storming  the  heavenly  citadel  and  putting  the  garrison  to  the 
sword — all  the  time-honoured  evidences,  the  bodyguards  of  the 
Divine  Existence,  destroyed,  and  the  Deity  himself  deprived  of 
demonstration  and  laid  low — is  true  enough.  “We  have  but 
faith,  we  cannot  know.” 

Cathcart.  Kant’s  primary  position  I  take  to  be  this  ;  That 
without  which  experience  is  impossible,  cannot  be  the  result  of 
experience,  though  it  must  never  be  applied  beyond  the  limits 
of  experience.  Surely  that  position  is  irrefragably  established. 
True  is  Max  Muller’s  dictum  :  “Kant  has  stood  at  the  helm 
for  a  century,  trusted  by  all  whose  trust  was  w'orth  having.” 

Lewis.  Exactly.  If  we  examine  the  ultimate  questions,  in  the 
domain  of  Pure  Reason,  we  arrive  at  invincible  antinomies. 
Man,  however,  is  first  and  foremost  a  being  born  for  action, 

"  ein  handelndes  Wesen,"  and  the  Practical  Reason,  which  reveals 
the  moral  law,  supplies  the  rule  of  his  action.  But  the  moral 
law  has  a  mystical  character.  It  holds  of  the  ideal,  the  super- 
sensual,  the  immaterial ;  it  is  not  made,  but  apprehended  by  man. 
To  deny  this  seems  to  me  the  worst  kind  of  Atheism  :  for  it  is 
not  the  negation  of  some  more  or  less  unintelligible  formula  about 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  but  of  that  which  is  at  the  root  of  every 
worthy  Theistic  conception. 

Trem.mne.  I  agree.  The  utilitarian  moral  philosophy — it  is 
really  unmoral — is  the  most  terrible  kind  of  Nihilism,  the 
Nihilism  of  good  and  evil,  utterly  destructive  of  ordered  human 
existence;  for  if  we  accept  its  postulates,  no  act  of  omission  or 
commission  can  ever  be  sacred,  holy,  virtuous,  or  the  opposite. 
It  is  what  Carlyle  called  it— pig  philosophy. 

Cathcart.  Unquestionably  the  moral  law  has  a  mystical 
character;  it  is  the  ideal  of  the  just,  the  right,  the  true;  of 
course,  ideal  does  not  mean  unreal — it  means  most  real.  The 
mystic  is  like  the  knight  in  Tennyson’s  Idyll  who  has  seen  the 
Holy  Grail.  The  sting  of  eternity  has  entered  into  his  heart, 
and  the  earth  and  all  its  glories  have  become  as  vapour  and  dream 
to  him. 

Tremaine.  Do  you  remember,  Lewis,  that  wonderful  passage  in 
St.  Augustine’s  Confessions — he  is  speaking  of  the  Spiritual 
Light  :  “Qui  novit  veritatem  novit  earn,  et  qui  novit  earn,  novit 
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jeternitatem.  Caritas  novit  earn.  O  aeterna  veritas,  et  vera  caritas, 
et  cara  aeternitas.”  And  again,  “Sero  te  amavi,  pulchritude  tain 
antiqua  et  tam  nova,  sero  te  amavi !  ” 

Lewis.  Yes ;  I  should  think  I  do  remember  those  words.  I 
know  a  good  deal  of  the  Confessions  by  heart.  I  regard  it  as  a 
sort  of  manual  of  the  higher  mysticism.  I  should  rank  it  as  the 
finest  of  the  Christian  Sacred  Books,  next  to  the  Gospel  bearing 
the  name  of  St.  John — which  St.  John  certainly  did  not  write. 

Tremaine.  You  put  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions  above  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  as  literature? 

Lewis.  Not  merely  as  literature,  but  in  every  way.  That 
chapter  about  charity  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is 
a  perfect  gem.  But  it  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  St.  Paul 
rose  to  such  a  height.  What  gives  the  charm  to  the  Apostle’s 
letters  is  his  fiery  earnestness.  But  his  rhetoric  is  uncultured 
— and  his  logic  is  Rabbinical ,  as  Cathcart  says. 

Cathc.\RT.  I  came  the  other  day  in  Macaulay’s  Life,  upon 
an  estimate  of  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions  so  different  from  yours 
that  it  seems  worth  quoting  :  “The  book  is  not  without  interest, 
but  he  expresses  himself  in  the  style  of  a  field  preacher.” 

Trem.aine.  Yes ;  those  words  are  indeed  worth  quoting.  They 
arc  a  revelation  of  Macaulay — of  “the  solid  darkness  of  his  soul.” 
But  are  you  going  to  tell  us  any  more  about  your  ynagnum  opus? 

Lewis.  There  is  little  more  to  tell;  I  can  only  say,  “Wait 
and  see.” 

Tremaine.  At  all  events,  you  are  not  going  to  start  a  new 
religion? 

Lewis.  God  forbid !  There  are  too  many  religions  already. 
The  practical  value  of  my  book,  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  any, 
will  be  that  in  bringing  out,  in  accentuating,  the  ethical  and 
mystical  sides  of  existing  religions,  it  may  help  them  to  shed — if 
T  may  so  speak — elements  which  are  neither  ethical  nor  mystical, 
but  merely  superstitions.  Christianity,  Islam,  Buddhism,  are 
powerful  agencies  for  good  in  the  world ;  and  will  doubtless 
continue  so  to  ,be  for  long  ages.  They  might  be  more  powerful 
for  good  if  certain  excrescences  could  be  pared  aw'ay ,  whether  by 
the  pruning  knife  of  criticism — or  the  scythe  of  Time. 

Cathcart.  Such  as,  say,  Bibliolatry  and  Miracle-mongering. 

Lewis.  All  religions  over-value  their  Sacred  Books;  a  juster 
estimate  is  surely  making  its  way.  As  to  miracles — well,  Renan 
has  said  that  the  miraculous  is  the  unexplained.  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  miracles  myself,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  at 
Lourdes,  in  India,  in  Persia.  Only  those  who  have  not  seen 
them,  or  impartially  weighed  the  evidence  for  them,  will  deny 
them. 
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Cathcart.  “The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick.”  It  has 
done  so  in  all  creeds,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries.  But  there 
are  limits.  These  cures  are  all  in  functional  diseases.  The 
prayer  of  faith  has  never  set  a  broken  leg,  or  supplied  a  lost  limb, 
or  checked  an  epidemic. 

Tremaine.  A  doctor  said  to  me  once,  “Faith  is  the  most 
precious  asset  in  our  stock-in-trade.” 

Lewis.  Faith  is  the  most  precious  asset  of  humanity,  and 
religions  are  its  most  effective  ministers.  Let  us  do  all  we  can 
to  strengthen  and  purify  and  so  preserve  them. 

Cathc.yrt.  I  remember  a  long  talk  which  I  had  with  Eenan, 
when  he  came  here  to  deliver  his  Hibbert  Lectures.  “La  religion, 
Ton  nous  dit,”  he  observed,  “est  une  vieillerie.  Soit  :  mais  je 
ne  vois  guere  par  quoi  la  remplaceraient  ceux  qui  s’enforccnt  d’cii 
faire  table  rase.”  And  he  went  on  to  lament  that  in  France  one 
was  placed  “entre  la  religion  inintelligente  et  le  matcrialisme 
brutal.” 

Lewis.  It  is  perfectly  true.  And  the  brutal  materialism  which 
has  now  got  the  upper  hand  in  France  is  certainly  much  the 
worse  of  the  two.  But  if  we  survey  the  world  as  a  whole, 
surely  religion  is  becoming  more  intelligent.  “The  thoughts  of 
men  are  widened.”  Take  an  example  from  this  country. 
Eemember  what  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  volume  called 
Essays  and  Reviews  when  it  first  appeared.  Its  positions,  then 
thought  most  shocking,  are  now  commonplaces.  And  we  see  the 
same  process  going  on  everywhere,  more  or  less.  Of  Germany 
I  need  not  speak.  But  even  among  the  Catholics  of  France  there 
are  signs  that  much  old  error  is  passing  away.  Eome  may 
denounce  Modernism — say,  if  you  will,  with  Tremaine,  must 
denounce  it.  But  Papal  anathemas  are  powerless  against  the 
Zeitgeist  which  is  “as  the  air  invulnerable,”  and  invades  even 
French  seminaries.  Young  men  there  are  asking,  in  ever  larger 
numbers,  “Is  this  or  that  true?”  not  “Is  there  authority  for  this 
or  that?”  It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  ethical  progi-ess.  We 
were  talking  a  minute  ago  of  Eenan  and  his  Hibt)ert  Lectures.  T 
remember  a  sentence  in  the  last  of  them  which  I  think  truly 
prophetic  ;  “Cette  grande  famille  Catholique  est  trop  nombreiise 
pour  n’avoir  ]xis  un  grand  averiir.” 

C.\TTic\RT.  You  told  u.s  just  now ,  Lewis,  that  you  an-  of  tlie 
tribe  of  Levi.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  you  seem  to  be  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor.  You  did  not, 
indeed,  set  out  exactly  to  curse  the  people  of  God  when  we  began 
this  talk,  but  you  spoke  very  disparagingly  of  the  ministrations 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  in  “sincere  and  conscientious  communion,”  as  they  used  to 
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say  ill  tlie  Bidding  Prayer  at  Oxford.  Now  your  tone  has 
changed.  You  don’t,  indeed,  bless  altogether  ;  but  you  have  words 
of  appreciation. 

Lewis.  Certainly  I  appreciate  the  good  work  which  is  being 
done  by  religions  in  general,  and  by  the  Church  of  England  in 
particular,  to  guide  and  elevate  the  lives  of  millions.  I  wish  the 
Church  of  England  more  power,  and  I  do  not  understand  how 
any  man  of  good  will  can  entertain  any  other  wish.  It  is  true 
that,  personally,  I  do  not  very  highly  value  her  ministrations, 
and  that  I  sympathise  with  the  people  on  the  lawns  who  seem 
to  think  the  sea  a  better  preacher  than  the  parson,  and  the  temple 
not  made  with  hands — the  wide  expanse  of  heaven — an  auguster 
fane  than  “the  holy  edifice  of  stone.” 

Cathcart.  I  doubt  much  whether  the  people  on  the  lawns  are 
so  religiously  engaged  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  However,  if  I 
may  speak  for  myself,  I  did  my  devotions  before  I  came  here. 
In  the  course  of  my  ride  I  arrived  at  a  familiar  dell,  with  a  purling 
stream  running  through  it;  and  I  dismounted,  and  fastened  my 
horse  to  a  tree,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  sweet  influences  of 
nature ;  and  I  rode  away  with  these  verses  on  my  lips  : 

He  gave  his  eyes  to  the  skies  of  blue. 

His  ears  to  the  birds  and  bees, 

And  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  winds  that  blew 
Away  o’er  the  boundless  leas. 

And  he  saw  the  depths  he  could  not  sound. 

And  he  heard  the  unworldly  songs; 

And  his  soul,  unfettered,  fled  past  the  bound 
Of  a  tired  life’s  rights  and  wrongs. 

Tremaine.  They  are  charming,  your  verses;  and  they  should 
close  our  discussion.  “The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the 
songs  of  Apollo.” 

*  # 

* 
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I. 

Nature,  we  are  beginning  to  think,  often  works  per  saltum. 
Biology  as  well  as  chemistry,  it  seems,  produces  its  great  effects 
not  so  much  by  gradual  slow  cumulative  change  as  by  a  sudden 
leap,  a  striking  discontinuous  “mutation.”  You  plunge  your 
testing  paper  into  the  alkaline  solution,  and  pour  in  acid,  drop 
by  drop,  till  the  right  quantity  has  been  added;  and  then  in  a 
moment,  without  any  preliminary  symptom  or  warning,  the 
change  of  colour  comes.  It  may  be  the  same  with  the  variations 
and  modifications  of  living  organisms.  Darwin  thought  that  new 
species  or  new  characters  were  evolved  by  infinite  imperceptible 
gradations ;  hut  the  neo-Darw’inians  and  Mendelians  are  inclined 
to  hold  that  sometimes  the  final  result  is  attained  in  one  bold 
stride  which  covers  several  steps  at  a  bound,  and  reaches  at  once 
across  a  deep  chasm  to  a  higher,  or  it  may  be  i  lower,  level. 
Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  occur  in  politics,  at  any  rate  in 
English  politics.  Very  slowly  and  gradually,  and  in  numberless 
small  misunderstood  or  half-unnoticed  ways,  fresh  elements  are 
introduced  into  the  amalgam.  Then  something  happens,  some 
unforeseen  incident  in  the  struggle  of  parties,  some  daring 
strategic  manoeuvre,  some  grave  pronouncement  by  an  influential 
leader;  the  saturation  point  is  reached,  the  chemical  reaction 
is  produced,  the  results  of  the  long  evolutionary  process  are 
gathered  up,  new  conceptions  develo]>  with  startling  rapidity, 
unfamiliar  ideas  are  accepted,  and  what  was  before  vague  theory 
or  “academic”  speculation  takes  intense  practical  shape.  It 
becomes  a  real  thing  to  be  fought  for,  quarrelled  over,  made  to 
prevail,  or  fiercely  resisted.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
revolution  is  upon  us. 

That  is  what  is  happening  now%  and  there  never  was  a  more 
remarkable  example  of  the  strange  phenomenon,  not  even  when 
Peel  threw  over  protection,  or  Disraeli  and  Derby  enfranchised 
the  proletariat,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  night  converted  tariff 
reform  from  a  vague  unauthorised  sentiment  into  the  living 
political  faith  of  millions.  Searching  and  comprehensive  as  all 
these  changes  w’ere,  they  do  not  range  wider  or  strike  deeper 
than  those  with  which  we  are  now'  confronted  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  party  leaders.  After  a  confused  turmoil,  a  heated  but 
almost  unintelligible  mel4e  extending  over  many  months  and 
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even  years,  the  situation  has  rapidly  developed.  The  simmering 
elements  have  crystallised  into  hard,  sharp,  angular  reality.  We 
are  face  to  face  with  two  definite  movements  for  the  remodelling 
of  the  British  constitution.  This  is  the  greatest  enterprise  laid 
upon  us  in  our  political  capacity  since  1689,  greater  than  electoral 
reform  or  fiscal  revision  ;  for  it  deals  with  the  soul  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  not  with  any  of  its  particular  functions  or  manifestations. 
We  are  invited  to  alter  the  whole  structure,  to  recast  it  not  in 
details  but  in  essentials.  It  will  be  a  revolution,  though  no 
doubt  a  revolution  carried  out  in  our  customary  fashion,  with 
action  moving  by  hesitating  and  uncertain  stages  under  a  cloud, 
of  talk,  with  many  compromises  and  half-measures,  with  little 
clear  understanding  of  the  goals  towards  which  we  are  driving, 
with  much  keen  grasp  of  details  and  a  general  mistiness  about 
principles,  with  plenty  of  bubbling  passion  on  the  surface,  and 
below  all  a  solid  basis  of  tolerance,  good  humour,  and  illogical, 
confused,  salutary  common  sense. 

TI. 

The  revolution  is  not  projected  by  one  party  alone.  Both,  or 
rather  all,  are  concerned  in  it;  each,  of  course,  accuses  the  other 
of  dangerous  innovation.  But  Unionists  as  w’ell  as  Liberals  are 
now  committed  to  constitutional  revision,  and  their  proposals, 
whether  they  are  better  or  worse  than  those  of  their  rivals,  are 
quite  as  “drastic,”  and  in  fact  more  so.  Each  party  has  now 
a  programme  of  wide  and  sweeping  changes ;  each  is  quite 
resolved  to  lay  its  hand  upon  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  old 
unwritten  constitution,  with  its  conventional  checks  and  balances, 
its  division  of  powers  between  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratic, 
the  representative,  and  the  popular  elements;  each  is  prepared  to 
alter  the  mutual  relations  of  these  various  constituents,  to  sup¬ 
press  one,  to  weaken  another,  or  to  give  an  immense  accession 
of  strength  to  the  third.  The  Conservative  proposals  are  bolder 
and  more  novel  than  those  of  the  ]Ministry.  But  neither  party 
is  now’  content  with  the  system  under  which  we  have  been 
working.  There  are  two  alternative  schemes,  either  of  w’hich 
will  leave  the  constitution  and  the  governance  of  this  country 
quite  different  from  what  they  have  been  and  for  the  moment 
still  are.  And  each  party  characteristically  protests  that  it 
desires  only  to  deal  with  certain  evils  or  alleged  evils,  and  declines 
to  recognise  that  it  is  no  mere  repair  of  parts  of  the  political 
machinery  that  is  contemplated,  but  in  effect  a  reconstruction  of 
the  whole.  By  the  time  the  process  is  completed  the  delicate 
and  complicated  apparatus  wdll  be  fundamentally  altered. 

I  2 
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The  first  point  that  must  strike  us  is  that  we  are  to  pass  from 
an  “unwritten”  to  a  “written”  constitution,  to  use  an  inexact 
but  intelligible  phraseology.  The  English  constitution  differs 
from  nearly  all  others  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  embodied  in 
any  organic  act  or  other  formal  document,  but  depends  upon 
traditions,  conventions,  and  tacit  understandings.  To  the  per¬ 
plexed  foreign  observer  it  may  seem  that  there  is  no  English 
constitution  at  all  :  il  n' cxiste  point,  said  De  Tocqueville.  In 
reality  it  is  not  unwritten  but  flexible ;  it  is  not  and  never  has 
been  tied  down  to  the  four  corners  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  parch¬ 
ment,  and  though  much  of  it  is  written  in  all  sorts  of  documents 
from  Magna  Charta  to  the  last  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act, 
a  large  part  of  it  lies  outside  this  realm  altogether,  and  rests 
upon  the  correct  understanding  of  their  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  by  the  various  organs  and  elements  which  constitute  the 
body  politic.  Other  constitutions,  those  of  France,  Switzerland, 
the  United  States,  the  German  Empire,  are  rigid;  the  relations 
of  the  executive,  the  legislature,  the  head  of  the  state,  the  upper 
and  lower  chambers,  to  one  another  and  the  people,  are  more  or 
less  closely  defined,  and  it  is  possible  to  decide  when  they  are 
behaving  legally  or  acting  ultra  vires,  and  in  some  cases  to  obtain 
a  judicial  decision  against  an  encroachment  or  a  transgression. 
In  England  we  cannot  say  precisely  when  Parliament,  as  a  whole, 
or  either  chamber  of  it,  when  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet,  or  the 
Electorate,  is  doing  something  “unconstitutional.”  The  question 
is  decided  by  a  strong  traditional  sentiment  modified  by  the 
actual  play  of  political  forces  changing  from  year  to  year ;  and  by 
that  kind  of  give  and  take  which  regulates  human  relations  in 
those  spheres  where  legality  and  contract  are  superseded  by  some¬ 
thing  much  more  elastic  and  much  more  real.  It  has  been  a 
partnership,  not  like  that  of  a  business  firm,  where  the  rights  of 
the  members  are  strictly  defined  by  a  formal  instrument ;  but 
like  that  of  marriage  and  the  family,  where  covenants,  if  they 
exist,  count  for  nothing,  and  everything  depends  on  under¬ 
standings  which  are  never  defined  but  are  generally  observed ; 
which  are  changing  in  detail  with  the  health,  the  age,  the  temper 
of  the  parties,  but  are  constantly  re-adapting  themselves  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  often  violated  in  practice. 

In  America,  in  France  under  the  Third  Republic,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  even  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  the  bond  between  the  two  chambers  of  the  legislature 
is  of  the  technically  rigid  character.  The  limits  of  their  authority 
in  each  case  are  pretty  accurately  defined,  and  when  they  quarrel, 
as  they  often  do,  they  are  like  parties  to  a  law^-suit  :  they  can 
produce  their  documents  and  claim  judgment  upon  them.  But 
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the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  dispute  in  the 
looser  domestic  fashion,  accusing  one  another  not  so  much  of 
specific  infractions  of  the  law,  as  of  arrogance,  harshness,  lack 
of  consideration,  selfishness,  and  other  offences  against  the  code 
of  good-feeling  and  mutual  consideration.  Each  says  to  the  other, 
you  ought  not  to  do  this,  not  you  cannot.  The  thing  may  not 
be  illegal;  but  it  is  wrong — which  is  worse. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  lived  upon  agreements,  implied  but 
not  specified,  upon  a  vast  collection  of  legal  and  constitutional 
fictions,  maintained  on  the  general  understanding  that  they  will 
not  be  pressed  too  far.  We  have  carefully  abstained  from  the 
precise  definition  which  is  the  essence  of  the  rigid  formulated 
constitution.  We  are  now  to  adventure  upon  the  task.  We  shall 
begin  by  defining  the  rights  and  pow’ers  and  exact  functions  of 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  we  shall  probably  end  by  carrying  the  process 
further  and  find  ourselves  involved  in  attempting  to  delimit  the 
spheres  of  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Parliament  Bill  sets  down  in  writing  what  one  branch  of 
the  sovereign  legislature  may  do  or  abstain  from  doing.  This  is 
a  revolutionary  change.  It  may  be  good  or  bad  ;  but  revolu¬ 
tionary  it  is.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  old  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  first  step  in  the  creation  of  a  new  one.  We  are 
substituting  for  the  undefined  influence  of  an  aristocratic  and 
conservative  order  the  definite  statutory  control  of  a  Senate  ;  on 
this  point  both  parties  are  agreed.  But  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  stop  at  this  point.  For  this  act  at  once  destroys  the  carefully 
maintained  if  highly  artificial  balance  of  the  system.  The  House 
of  Commons  majority  becomes  technically  supreme  during  the 
space  between  one  general  election  and  another ;  the  Cabinet 
becomes  so  in  fact.  The  power  of  the  conservative  element  in 
politics  and  society  to  delay  rapid  and  violent  legislative  projects, 
and  to  force  an  appeal  against  them  to  the  people,  is  destroyed. 
There  is  a  vacant  space  which  will  be  filled  partly  by  the 
Commons  and  the  Cabinet,  in  part,  perhaps,  by  the  Crown,  in  part 
by  the  Constituencies.  But  where  do  the  prerogatives  of  these 
several  organs  begin  and  end?  We  have  not  defined  them 
because  under  our  system  we  thought  it  best  to  define  nothing. 
But  now  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  define  everything. 

III. 

And  this  is  the  more  imperative  since  the  revolution  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  two  groups  of  party  leaders  is  one  of  substance  as 
well  as  form.  Our  system  as  it  developed  during  the  past  three 
centuries  has  been  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  parlia- 
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mentarism,  and  democracy.  All  these  elements  had  their  place, 
none  was  supreme,  each  to  some  extent  counteracted  the  others, 
though  their  relative  weight  in  the  scale  changed  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  most  efficient  factor  was  the 
Crown,  in  the  eighteenth  it  was  the  aristocracy,  in  the  nineteenth 
the  House  of  Commons.  Since  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832  it 
has  seemed  to  most  Englishmen  natural  and  right  that  the  repre¬ 
sentative  chamber  should  have  the  dominating  voice,  always 
assuming  that  it  was  itself  merely  the  organ  and  mouthpiece  of 
the  electorate,  whose  ultimate  sovereignty  is  admitted,  though  it 
never  performs  any  act  of  sovereignty  except  at  a  general  election. 
Forty  years  ago,  however,  the  supremacy  of  the  Commons  was 
still  so  comparatively  novel  that  constitutionalists  like  Bagehot 
were  at  great  pains  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  powers  still 
technically  ascribed  to  the  Crown,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even 
“the  People,”  had  been  absorbed  by  the  popular  chamber  of  the 
legislature. 

But  already  the  evolution  was  beginning  which  has  gone  for¬ 
ward  with  rather  startling  rapidity  in  recent  years.  Those  who 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  realities  of  the  working  constitution 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  have  had  to  observe 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  itself  become  the  victim  of  a 
“literary  theory.”  It  has  parted  with  so  many  of  its  nominal 
powers  and  functions  to  the  Cabinet  that  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
control  over  public  policy  and  its  command  of  legislation.  It  is 
the  Cabinet  which  shapes  the  laws,  the  Cabinet  which  does  as 
it  pleases  with  executive  government,  the  Cabinet  which  moulds 
the  administration  of  finance  ;  and  its  responsibility  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  electorate  is  largely  a  fiction. 

The  causes  are  well  understood.  In  the  first  place  to  talk  of 
“the  House  of  Commons”  as  a  whole  doing  anything  at  all  is 
to  use  the  language  of  fantasy.  The  House  of  Commons  as  a 
whole  does  nothing  but  quarrel ;  about  one-half  or  one-third  of  its 
members  are  chiefly  engaged  in  thwarting,  opposing,  and 
weakening  the  action  approved  by  the  remaining  half  or  two- 
thirds.  Except  for  formal  or  non-controversial  business  its 
members  do  not  act  together ;  on  the  contrary  they  act  in 
antagonism;  and  when  w(?  say  that  “the  House”  has  passed  a 
bill  or  voted  a  resolution,  we  mean,  of  course,  that  the  majority 
have  done  so,  and  that  the  minority  have  tried  their  best  to  delay 
or  defeat  the  proceeding.  This  is  obvious,  but  like  many  obvious 
truths  it  is  apt  to  be  ignored.  It  follows  that  the  Cabinet  is 
neither  representative  of  the  whole  House  nor  responsible  to  it. 
Its  existence  depends  upon  the  majority.  But  what  is  equally 
important,  though  less  generally  recognised,  is  that  this  majority 
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exists  by  the  Cabinet’s  sufferance  and  consent.  It  can  only  destroy 
the  Ministry  by  destroying  itself.  The  moment  it  votes  against 
its  leaders  on  a  question  of  confidence  it  dooms  the  Cabinet  to 
extinction,  but  it  also  confers  a  victory  on  the  opponents  whom 
it  is  sent  into  Parliament  to  defeat  and  overcome.  Consequently 
it  never  does  inflict  a  reverse  uixm  its  leaders,  except  by  accident 
or  inadvertence,  or  in  the  rare  case  (like  that  of  the  first  Home 
Pule  Bill)  when  the  leaders  are  divided  against  themselves.  For 
practical  jmrposes  it  votes  solid  ;  it  votes  the  party  ticket.  It 
might  exercise  its  reserve  power  of  sending  a  Ministry  packing, 
but  it  does  not,  even  when  it  is  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  its  managing  group.  Similarly  an  army  might  express  its 
dislike  of  an  unpopular  general  by  a  mutiny  on  the  battlefield  ; 
blit  as  it  has  no  desire  to  be  led  away  into  captivity  by  a  victorious 
enemy,  it  does  not  take  that  course.  It  grumbles  and  obeys. 
Even  so  act  the  disciplined  cohorts  of  the  caucus  and  the 
constituencies  in  the  Parliamentary  campaign. 

IV. 

This  is  a  familiar  result  of  the  party  system.  But  let  us  note 
that  recent  and  pending  developments  tend  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  Cabinet  and  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Commons.  Pnder 
the  dual  division  of  parties  a  ^linistry  can  at  least  be  made  respon¬ 
sible  to  a  single  compact  majority  if  it  drives  its  followers  too 
hard.  But  the  symmetrical  bifurcation  is  disappearing.  There 
were  at  least  four  parties  in  the  last  Parliament ;  there  may  be 
five  or  six  in  the  next,  and  more  in  the  next  but  one.  There  will 
then  be  no  single  solid  body  strong  enough  to  call  a  Cabinet  to 
account.  It  must  manufacture  its  majority  by  combining  several 
of  the  groups  as  the  necessity  arises,  and  if  it  is  sufficiently  adept 
in  the  arts  of  management  it  will  be  able  to  play  off  one  against 
another,  and  enrol  a  sufficient  force  of  guerrillas  by  the  process 
known  as  log-rolling.  The  party  caucuses  themselves  will  be 
|X)werless,  for  they  will  all  be  pulling  different  ways. 

.\nd  the  Cabinet  has  another  weapon.  It  has  been  able  to 
maintain  discipline  by  the  threat  of  a  dissolution.  Every  member 
has  known  that  if  he  helps  to  outvote  the  Government  he  may 
have  to  fight  for  his  scat  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  money.  To 
that  consideration  will  presently  be  added  the  potent  argument 
of  the  Parliamentary  salary.  If  the  Liberal  programme  is  carried 
out  the  House  of  Commons  will  consist  of  paid  deputies.  The 
legislative  salary  may  begin  at  f 300  a  year  but  it  is  unlikely  to 
stop  at  that  point.  Before  long  the  British  M.P.  may  be  receiving 
the  T600  a  year  which  rewards  the  labours  of  a  French  Deputy, 
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and  eventually  he  may  even  rise  to  the  substantial  honorarium 
nearly  three  times  as  great  which  compensates  the  American 
representatives  for  their  legislative  toils.  “No  man  but  a  fool,” 
in  the  Johnsonian  phrase,  w^ants  to  give  up  a  good  salary  sooner 
than  he  can  help;  especially  if  he  is  a  poor  man.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Veto  Bill  wdll  establish  quinquennial  Parliaments.  \Vp 
may  take  it  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  members,  irrespective 
of  party,  wdll  want  the  run  of  their  salaries  during  that  period. 
So  we  may  expect  that  Parliament  will  in  fact  be  elected  and  will 
sit  for  a  fixed  five  years’  term,  especially  as  the  Lords  will  no 
longer  have  the  power  of  forcing  a  dissolution.  In  fact,  there 
will  be  no  authority  able  to  compel  a  Ministry  in  office  to  dissolve, 
except  the  Crown,  which  is  unlikely  to  exercise  its  prerogative,  or 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  could  only  do  so  at  its  own 
expense. 

So  here  we  get  one  fundamental  change  which  will  go  far  to 
destroy  the  characteristic  elasticity  of  the  English  constitution. 
American  writers,  like  Prof.  Lowmll  and  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
have  shown  that  this  liability  of  the  representatives  to  be  called 
before  the  supreme  tribunal  at  any  moment  is  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  our  system,  which  differentiates  it  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  There  “you  cannot  find  the  Sovereign  People” 
just  when  you  wmnt  them,  since  the  Legislature  is  elected  for  a 
fixed  term,  and  cannot  be  displaced  till  the  end  of  its  four  years. 
The  arrangement,  we  are  told,  is  fatal  to  ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  proper  sense.  But  that  is  the  arrangement  which  it 
seems  w^e  shall  have.  A  Parliament  of  paid  members  sitting  for 
a  fixed  term  of  five  years  may  make  the  Cabinet  almost  as  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  legislature  as  the  President  is  in  America. 

But  can  this  kind  of  temporary  omnipotence  be  left  with  a 
committee  which  is  “unknowm  to  the  Constitution,”  wffiich  has 
no  legal  status,  which  is  controlled  by  no  definite  rules,  which 
works  in  absolute  secrecy,  and  is  appointed  in  the  dark?  As  long 
as  the  English  constitution  as  a  whole  is  left  in  a  condition  of 
amorphous  informality,  the  position  of  the  Cabinet  might  be 
tolerated  as  only  one  informality  the  more,  working  inconsistently 
w’ith  a  whole  body  of  highly  serviceable  irregularities.  But  if 
reason  and  scientific  precision  are  to  be  introduced  the  Cabinet 
can  hardly  escape  the  process.  As  it  stands  it  is  quite  as  inde¬ 
fensible,  logically,  historically,  and  juridically,  as  the  House  of 
Tjords.  Its  members,  with  some  exceptions,  are  also  “the 
accidents  of  an  accident.”  If  the  people  may  be  said  indirectly 
to  elect  the  Prime  Minister  they  do  not  elect  the  Prime  Minister’s 
colleagues ;  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  Ministers  have  no 
particular  claims  or  qualifications  beyond  that  of  some  fifty  or  a 
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hundred  other  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  They 
are  chosen  by  private  judgment,  patronage,  wire-pulling,  by  social 
influence,  personal  friendship,  and  the  party  exigencies.  The 
process  is  about  as  democratic  as  the  appointment  of  a  German 
Chancellor  or  a  Turkish  Grand  Vizier  under  the  late  Sultan.  The 
democracy  did  not  select  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna  to  he  a  cabinet 
minister ;  the  democracy  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Reginald 
I^IcKenna.  The  democracy  knew  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  as  a  first- 
rate  cricketer ;  that  he  w-ould  make  an  admirable  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  would  never  have  occurred  to  it.  As  a  rule, 
honourable,  able,  and  public-spirited  men  are  chosen,  and  perhaps 
no  other  method  would  give  a  much  better  personnel.  But  the 
Ministry  is  a  close,  and  to  a  large  extent  a  self-elected ,  or  privately 
co-opted,  oligarchy ;  and  since  so  many  of  the  restraints  upon  the 
power  of  that  oligarchy  are  to  be  removed,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  it  can  escape  the  process  of  translating  our  constitutional 
conventions  into  definite  terms  which  is  now'  in  progress.  But 
when  the  process  is  applied,  the  Cabinet  will  hardly  be  left 
w'ith  that  mixture  of  secrecy,  irresponsibility  and  informality 
which  makes  it  not  only  the  most  pow'erful,  but  also  the  most 
singular,  governing  body  on  earth.  That  may  be  one  ultimate 
consequence  of  the  Ijiberal  scheme  of  revolution  :  though  the 
immediate  effect  will  be  to  make  this  conclave,  w'hich  is  at  once 
the  executive  of  an  Empire  and  the  managing  committee  of  a 
party,  more  influential  than  ever,  for  the  term — the  fixed  term, 
as  T  anticipate— that  it  remains  in  office. 

V. 

But  if  the  ideas  of  the  ministerialists  are  revolutionary,  those 
of  the  opposition  can  hardly  be  called  conservative.  In  fact,  the 
proposals  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour,  if  carried  into 
effect,  w’ould  make  changes  quite  as  extensive  as  the  limitation  of 
the  Veto  of  the  Peers,  and  the  setting  up  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  And  curiously  enough  the  Conservative  revolution  would 
be  much  more  liberal  in  one  sense  of  the  term ,  than  that  of  their 
opponents;  for  w'hile  the  Government  project  is  oligarchical,  that 
of  the  Unionists  is  essentially  democratic.  The  one  would  give 
increased  powrers  to  the  Cabinet  through  the  House  of  Commons 
majority :  the  other  w'onld  throw  them  directly  upon  the  people. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  this  antithesis  which  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  past  history  and  traditions  of  the  parties.  The 
Liberals,  like  their  progenitors  the  eighteenth-century  Whigs, 
have  always  been  “Parliament  men,”  and  in  particular  House-of- 
Commons  men  ;  they  have  had  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the  repre- 
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sentative  system  of  the  moment,  whatever  it  may  have  been  ;  they 
have  always  had  a  liking  for  class  government,  and  a  distinct 
distrust  of  the  people  except  in  its  capacity  of  electoral  machine. 
They  have  constantly  claimed  a  monopoly  of  political  power  and 
political  wisdom  for  that  section  of  the  population  which  could 
from  time  to  time  appoint  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whether  this  was  the  landowners  and  borough  manipu¬ 
lators  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  middle  classes  in  the  period 
between  the  two  great  Keform  Bills,  or  the  trade-unionist 
working-men  at  the  present  day. 

In  theory,  at  any  rate,  the  Tories  had  usually  a  larger  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  than  their  opponents ;  and  their  most  inspiring 
leaders,  Bolingbioke,  Pitt,  Canning,  Disraeli,  Eandolph  Churchill, 
were  the  champions  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  of  the  unenfran¬ 
chised  classes  against  the  ruling  oligarchy.  They  seldom 
assumed  the  lofty  tone  of  intellectual  su[)eriority  which  the 
prophets  of  middle-class  Liberalism  thought  projier  to  adopt 
towards  the  masses.  Few  Tories  would  have  written  as  the  elder 
Mill  did  in  1832  ;  — 

"  The  opinions  of  the  class  of  people  who  arc  below  the  middle  rank  are 
formed,  and  their  minds  are  directed,  by  that  intelligent  and  virtuous 
rank  who  come  the  most  immediately  in  contact  with  them,  who  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  intimate  communication  with  them,  to  whom  they 
fly  for  advice  and  assistance.  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
middle  rank,  ubicli  gives  their  most  distinguished  ornaments  to  science 
and  art,  and  to  legislation  itself,  to  everytliing  wlii(‘b  exalts  and  refines 
human  nature,  is  that  part  of  the  community  of  which,  if  the  basis  of 
representation  were  now  so  far  extended,  the  opinion  would  ultimately 
decide.” 

There  is  nothing  in  this  patronising  class-consciousness  like  the 
flame  of  genuine  sympathy  with  the  toilers  that  glows  through 
Disraeli’s  Sybil.  The  Peform  Act  of  1867  may  have  been  in  its 
final  stage  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  in  principle  it  was  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  of  at  least  one  school  of  the  Conser¬ 
vatives,  and  that  the  school  with  which  the  author  of  the  hill  had 
identified  himself.  Disraeli  like  Pitt,  called  in  the  democracy  to 
redress  the  balance  against  the  ruling  political  middle-class;  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  so  far  from  exhibiting  any  aristocratic  dislike 
for  this  enfranchisement  of  the  industrial  multitude,  passed  the 
bill  with  scarcely  a  murmur  of  dissent.  Tlnu’e  is  nothing  novel  in 
the  claim,  whether  or  not  it  bo  justified,  that  the  Peers  are  the 
guardians  of  popular  rights  against  an  encroaching  House  of 
Commons.  “The  House  of  Lords,”  said  Lord  Salisbury  in  1895, 
“is  a  body  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  House 
of  Commons  doing  mischief  behind  the  backs  of  the  people.” 
That,  of  course,  is  precisely  the  point  of  view  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
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in  the  present  crisis.  And  when  he  and  Mr.  Balfour  declare  for 
the  Referendum,  they  are  on  the  old  Tory  ground  of  setting  the 
nation  as  a  whole  against  a  privileged  governing  section. 

VI. 

Conservatism,  however,  has  spoken  for  more  than  a  century 
with  two  voices.  Political  parties  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls, 
api>etites  which  often  count  for  more  than  principles.  The  young 
Disraeli  may  scale  the  starry  heights  of  rhetoric  and  romance, 
and  see  before  him  the  vision  of  an  England  no  longer  given 
over  to  sordid  materialism  and  scjualid  internal  struggle ;  the 
elderly  Beaconsfield  settles  down  to  the  leadership  of  the  comfort* 
able  classes,  and  finds  an  outlet  for  the  idealistic  sentiment  without 
which  parties  cannot  live  any  more  than  individuals  in  a  larger 
conception  of  imperialism  and  an  energetic  national  self-assertion. 
The  impulse  of  all  the  finer  spirits  of  Toryism  to  make  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  the  test  of  political  action  has  been  constantly 
damped  by  the  feeling  that  their  power  rests  on  the  support  of 
those  who  have  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  changes.  The 
jaopt'rty-owners  and  the  vested  interests  have  clustered  round 
their  standard ;  and  an  army  encumbered  with  this  laden  train  of 
transport  and  camp-followers  must  often  move  forward  slowly 
and  fall  back  on  the  strategy  of  defence.  Social  reform,  much 
moil'  congenial  to  the  temper  of  Toryism  than  the  political 
propagandism  of  the  Radicals,  has  been  checked  and  crossed  by 
the  fear  of  alienating  the  solid  battalions  of  the  Conservative 
Centre.  Sometimes  brilliant  victories  have  been  won,  as  when 
the  Factory  Acts  were  forced  upon  the  reluctant  manufacturers 
by  the  votes  of  country  gentlemen  and  peers,  or  when  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Home  Secretary  initiated  the  work  of  rescuing  the  slum- 
dwellers  of  the  towns  from  the  lairs  in  which  they  rooted. 

But  the  Conservative  statesman  had  always  to  reckon  with 
the  fact  that  the  forces  of  privilege  of  monopoly,  of  law,  of 
capital,  of  finance,  all  that  was  bound  up  in  the  existing  economic 
atid  industrial  order,  tended  to  range  themselves  on  his  side. 
.\nd  as  Jjiberalism  drifted  closer  to  extreme  Radicalism,  the 
protective  function  of  Conservatism,  its  duty  to  maintain  the 
traditional  balance  of  the  political  and  social  organism,  assumed 
greater  prominence.  Tory  Democracy,  still  vigorously  asserted  by 
many  able  men,  found  itself  thrust  into  the  background,  while 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  under  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Cecil, 
stood  steadily  for  the  defence  of  tradition,  of  order,  of  financial 
and  social  stability,  of  national  unity  and  safety,  of  the  historic 
constitution,  based  on  a  mixture  and  interaction  of  class  elements, 
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against  levelling  advance  and  precipitate  equalisation ;  especially 
since  it  could  often  contend  with  some  plausibility  that  the  sub¬ 
versive  projects  of  opponents  were  promoted  by  an  active  faction 
rather  than  desired  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  So  the  Centre 
group  prevailed  under  the  ministries  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  became  aggressive  and  assertive  through  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  party  went  into  opposition.  The 
democratic  section  w^as  not  altogether  satisfied.  But  the  solid 
weight  of  opinion  behind  the  orthodox  policy  reduced  it  to 
quiescence.  And  in  the  meanwhile  it  found  scope  for  its  energies 
in  the  great  constructive  scheme  of  tariff  reform,  which  interested 
the  rank  and  file  of  Conservatives  throughout  the  country  far 
more  than  any  purely  political  question. 

But  Tory  Democracy  has  its  revenge.  With  a  startling 
suddenness  it  has  been  enthroned  in  the  high  places  of  the  party. 
Official  Conservatism  has  capitulated  with  a  rush.  The  orthodox 
creed  has  been  throw  n  overboard  ;  the  battlements  are  down  ;  the 
policy  of  defence  and  resistance  to  democratic  innovation  is 
abandoned ;  the  signal  has  been  given  to  move  forward  upon  the 
new  ground.  To  those  who  have  been  democrats  all  their  lives, 
who  have  believed  that  the  Conservatives  ought  to  be  frankly 
progressive,  this  is  entirely  satisfactory.  But  it  is  remarkable 
all  the  same.  And  the  strangest  feature  of  the  whole  situation 
is  that  this  advance  is  directed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  official  group 
itself,  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  may  have 
seemed  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  older  policy,  by  a  House 
of  Lords  which  provoked  a  desperate  struggle  before  surrendering 
to  democratic  finance. 

When  the  peers  threw  out  the  Badical  budget  of  1909,  they 
could  be  justly  charged  with  a  grave  tactical  blunder.  I  thought, 
and  I  think,  that  they  acted  foolishly.  But  to  many  people  it 
must  have  seemed  a  rather  heroic,  dignified,  and  respectable  kind 
of  foolishness.  There  was  something  about  it  of  the  back-to-the- 
wall  and  last-ditch  attitude,  and  that  is  always  impressive.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  there  w’as  a  logical  cogency  and  consistency 
in  their  line  of  argument.  “We  think,”  they  said  in  effect, 
“that  this  Eadical  policy  of  discriminatory  taxation  against 
certain  classes  of  property-owners  is  unfair  as  well  as  novel ; 
therefore  we  assert  our  constitutional  right  of  referring  it  to  the 
people.”  It  was  not  wise,  because  it  staked  too  much  upon  the 
highly  uncertain  issue  of  a  general  election  ;  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  budget  w’as  on  the  whole  extremely 
popular.  Still  the  conduct  of  the  peers  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  one  conception,  and  a  perfectly  defensible  conception,  of 
their  place,  and  the  place  of  the  Conservative  party,  in  our 
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system.  They  felt  that  they  could  not  without  a  protest  submit 
to  the  attack  on  property  in  1909,  any  more  than  they  could  in 
1832  acquiesce  in  the  attack  on  privilege.  In  each  case  they  had 
to  yield  ;  but  they  could  fairly  urge  that  to  yield  without  a  struggle 
would  have  been  to  abandon  their  historical  tradition  and  deprive 
themselves  of  their  reason  for  existence. 

The  effort,  however,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  must  apparently 
be  deemed  the  last  of  its  kind.  Within  little  more  than  a  year 
after  this  valorous  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide,  the  Lords  and  the 
Conservative  party  have  opened  the  dykes  themselves.  They  are 
committed  to  a  policy  which  goes  a  long  way  in  advance  of  that 
adopted  by  their  rivals.  Of  the  two  party  programmes,  that  of 
the  Liberals  is  by  comparison  Conservative,  or  at  least  Whiggish  ; 
it  is  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary  in  the  constitutional 
sphere,  for  it  aims  at  carrying  on  that  development  of  Cabinet 
autocracy  which  has  been  long  in  progress  :  it  would  give  fixed 
and  formal  shape  to  the  oligarchy  of  the  House  of  Commons 
majority.  But  the  policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour 
is  now  frankly  democratic ;  it  would  make  vast  inroads  upon  the 
forms,  and  even  the  spirit,  of  the  constitution;  and  it  would 
sweep  aw’ay  most  of  the  barriers  which  still  protect  property  and 
privilege.  Let  us  note  briefly  the  heads  of  this  really  daring 
programme  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  out  from  the  dissolution 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Balfour  and  other  Opposition  leaders  :  — 

1.  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  of  the  parliamentary  privileges  of  the  peers. 

2.  Creation  of  a  new  Second  Chamber  or  Senate,  w'ith 
members  appointed  by  election,  nomination,  and  ex-officio  quali¬ 
fications. 

3.  Statutory  limitation  of  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  and  consequent  surrender  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  to  create  peers  of  parliament  at  its  discretion. 

4.  Abrogation  of  the  right  of  the  Upper  Chamber  to  reject  a 
Money  Bill. 

5.  Introduction  of  the  Referendum,  or  Poll  of  the  People,  to 
determine  disputes  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

6.  Extension  of  the  method  of  Direct  Reference  to  the 
People  to  “important”  measures  of  legislation. 

7.  Further  extension  of  this  method  to  (1)  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  financial  and  fiscal  changes,  and  (2)  the  actual  budget 
proposals  submitted  by  a  Government. 

8.  Redistribution  of  seats  so  as  to  correct  electoral  in¬ 
equalities. 

9.  Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote. 
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Here  is  a  new  Charter  of  Eeform — which,  by  the  way,  goes  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  programme  of  the  Chartists  of  1848,  for 
they  did  not  venture  to  suggest  direct  decision  by  the  Popular 
Vote.  It  is  the  triumph  of  Tory  democracy,  and  it  more  than 
vindicates  the  labours  of  those  who  have  urged  that  Conservatism 
would  be  driven,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  out  of  its  entrenchments 
of  privilege  and  property  and  throw  itself  boldly  upon  the  people. 
Nothing  can  be  more  democratic  in  its  essence  than  this  new 
|X)licy,  which  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  nearly  all  the  obstacles  that 
impede  the  exercise  of  the  popular  will,  and  enables  that  volition 
to  be  exerted  with  a  force  and  directness  unparalleled  in  any 
other  great  community  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  trust 
re|X)sed  in  the  people  is  absolute  and  unqualified ;  and  this  con¬ 
fidence  is  the  more  admirable  when  one  reflects  that  it  is  exhibited 
by  a  party  still  largely  representative  of  aristocratic,  territorial, 
and  capitalistic  influences.  If  the  Tory  Revolution  were  to  be 
consummated  the  world  would  at  length  behold  a  spectacle  which 
men  have  dreamed  of  but  never  seen,  the  spectacle  of  pure 
democracy  disposing  of  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  and  a 
great  empire. 

VII. 

Qui  vent  le  fin  rent  les  moyens.  Conversely  it  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  those  who  propose  the  means  are  prepared  for  the 
ends.  Statesmen  as  clear-headed  and  penetrating  as  Mr.  Balfour, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Cawdor,  cannot  be  unaware  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  action.  The  Referendum  is  not  only  a  thoroughly 
democratic  expedient,  but  it  is  also  logical,  straightforward,  and 
conclusive  ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  obtains,  or  has  obtained, 
the  approval  of  constitutionalists  and  jurists  like  Sir  William 
Anson,  Prof.  Dicey,  Mr.  Westlake,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  who  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  surest  means  of  counter¬ 
acting  the  tendency  towards  oligarchical  government,  and  securing 
the  genuine  decision  of  the  constituencies  on  great  questions, 
unencumbered  by  the  confusion  and  uncertainties  of  a  General 
Election.  It  will  do  all  this ;  but  it  will  do  .something  more.  It 
will  enable  a  policy  which  has  really  commended  itself  to  the 
mass  of  the  electors  to  be  asserted  with  a  crushing  and  irresistible 
impact.  Democracy  will  be  provided  with  another  tremendous 
w’eapon ;  and  the  time  will,  of  course,  come  when  democracy  will 
use  it.  And  it  will  use  it,  as  human  nature  generally  does  use  its 
pow’ers  and  opportunities,  in  order  to  improve  its  owm  condition. 
The  Referendum  could  not  be  limited  to  tariff  reform  or  Home 
Rule.  It  would  be  brought  into  operation  sooner  or  later  to 
promote  that  redistribution  of  property  and  that  wider  diffusion  of 
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material  enjoyment  which  democracy  really  has  at  heart,  in  order 
to  make  the  rich  a  little  poorer,  and  the  jx)or  a  good  deal  more 
comfortable.  By  those  who  think,  as  I  do,  that  this  is  a  very 
necessary  and  desirable  object  of  jxjlitical  effort,  the  proposal  can 
be  regarded  with  approval.  One  must  assume  that  this  is  the 
view  now  adopted  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  that 
they  contemplate  with  equanimity,  at  any  rate  without  alarm, 
the  time  when  the  principle  of  a  Finance  Bill  imposing,  it  may  be, 
a  tax  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  over  a  thousand 
a  year,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Poll  of  the  People.  But  there 
are,  I  daresay,  still  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  who  would  find  the  prospect  distasteful. 

If  you  were  sitting  at  a  remarkably  well-spread  table  in  front 
of  an  open  window,  you  woidd  not  perhaps  deem  it  wise  to  pasa 
a  loaded  gun  to  a  hungry  giant  outside.  At  least,  if  you  do  so 
you  must  uot  be  surprised  when  he  walks  in  and  demands  a  share 
of  the  feast.  If  you  are  prepared  to  give  it  him,  wcdl  and  good; 
if  not,  you  had  better  keep  your  hi'e-anus  to  yourself,  bolt  the 
door,  and  bar  the  shutters. 

All  these  considerations  must  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  Fnionist  statesmen  wdio  decided  to  turn  the  Conservatives 
into  Democrats.  There  is,  of  course,  another  hypothesis.  Liberal 
critics,  and  some  Conservatives  also,  have  suggested  that  the 
leap  into  democracy  was  merely  an  electioneering  dodge,  that 
the  good  horse  Peferendum  is  never  meant  to  catch  the  judge’s 
eye,  and  will  be  scratched  before  the  race,  and  that  Mr.  Balfour’s 
tariff  reform  offer,  as  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  INIr.  F.  E. 
Smith  have  already  hinted,  is  valid  for  one  election  only.  But 
this  explanation  doc's  not  reflect  favourably  on  the  Unionist^ 
leaders.  It  implies  that  iMr.  Balfour  could  stoop  to  deception  ; 
and  I  have  always  understood  that  Mi-.  Balfour’s  almost  morbid 
sense  of  honour  was  one  of  the  most  valued  assets  of  the  Unionist 
party.  It  is  more  complimentary  to  believe  that  the  new  pro¬ 
gramme  is  intended  seriously  and  that  the  new  policy  has  “come 
to  stay.”  We  must  sup[X)se  that  its  promoters  were  acting  with 
a  sense  of  their  responsibility.  They  no  doubt  weighed  the  costs 
and  considered  the  consequences.  They  saw  the  Liberals  engaged 
in  a  revolution  ;  they  conceived  that  the  effectual  answer  was  a 
counter-revolution.  They  cannot  ignore  the  sacrifices  their  policy 
would  involve  for  many  of  their  supporters,  sacrifices  which  they 
know,  of  course,  will  not  stop  with  the  extinction  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  political  privilege.  But  no  doubt  they  reckon  on  the 
patriotism  and  ])ublic  spirit  of  their  clients.  If  the  landowners, 
the  capitalists,  the  manufacturers,  the  brewers,  the  moneyed  men 
generally,  of  the  Conservative  party  are  asked  to  surrender  a 
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good  deal,  they  can  keep  much.  They  may  lose  some  of  their 
property,  they  may  forfeit  the  right  to  make  a  stand  against 
onerous  and  even  confiscatory  taxation.  But  they  may  cause 
tariff  reform  to  prevail,  they  may  promote  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  they  may  maintain  the  army,  the  fleet,  perhaps  the 
church,  they  may  organise  the  nation  on  the  lines  of  modern 
economic  and  industrial  efficiency.  So  they  will  have  their  con¬ 
solations. 

The  country  as  a  whole  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  stirred 
by  these  projects  and  counter-projects.  The  general  election  was 
the  most  apathetic  within  living  memory ;  there  was  a  notable 
falling-off  in  the  number  of  voters,  not  wholly  explicable  by  the 
stale  register,  and  in  many  great  cities  there  was  a  conspicuous 
lack  of  the  customary  excitement.  The  public,  with  its  usual 
shrewd  instinct,  probably  feels  that  for  the  present  nothing  very 
violent  can  be  done.  And  as  the  polls  show  that  opinion  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  is  just  about  equally  balanced,  the  public  is 
probably  right.  It  is  eminently  a  case  for  conference,  compro¬ 
mise,  conciliation,  accommodation;  and  after  all  the  fiery  talk  of 
the  platforms  the  rival  policies  may  be  expected  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  old  constitution  will  undergo  transformation 
without  any  undue  amount  of  friction.  “In  any  other  country,” 
said  the  diarist  Greville,  that  cynical  and  acute  observer,  “you 
would  say  there  was  going  to  be  a  revolution.  In  England  nothing 
will  happen.  Nothing  ever  does  happen  in  England.”  Our  party 
leaders  lunch  together  and  dine  together  after  their  oratorical 
duels  in  public,  and  are  very  good  friends,  much  imbued  with 
the  excellent  tradition  of  “  playing  the  game  ”  and  not  making 
matters  unnecessarily  uncomfortable  for  themselves  or  anybody 
else.  Of  course,  there  is  that  same  armed  giant  Democracy,  who 
is  apt  to  be  irritable,  and  impatient,  and  explosive,  who  has  not 
been  brought  up  at  a  public  school ,  and  who  does  not  always  play 
the  game.  But  he  is  badly  off  for  leadership;  a  man  wdth  ability 
enough  for  the  part  is  usually  clever  enough  to  find  a  better  one. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  than  to  set 
out  to  dig  it  away.  Some  time  the  real  democratic  leader 
may  arrive,  and  then  perhaps  something  will  happen — even  in 
England. 


Sidney  Low. 


BYRON.' 


It  is  proposed,  I  am  told,  to  inaugurate  in  your  University  College 
of  Nottingham  a  new  Chair  of  English  Literature.  Accordingly 
there  has  been  a  question  as  to  selecting  some  great  literary  light 
of  England  under  whose  name  this  Chair  might  auspiciously 
begin  its  work. 

But  why  should  there  be  any  question?  How  can  there  be  any 
selection?  For  an  institution  grown  up  almost  in  the  shadow 
of  Newstead  Abbey,  is  not  the  selection  already  and  automatically 
made?  Your  own  son,* born  of  a  famdy  identified  with  the 
county  for  generations,  himself  perhaps  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  certainly  its  most  celebrated  Englishman — 
how  can  you  go  afield  in  your  search  while  at  your  very  door  rise 
the  name  and  world-wide  fame  of  Byron? 

There  are  reservations  to  be  made,  no  doubt.  They  may  seem 
to  strike  a  jarring  note  on  this  occasion,  and  before  an  audience 
which  possibly  includes  descendants  of  those  very  people  of 
Nottingham  on  whose  behalf  your  great  poet  made  his  first 
chivalric  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  British  sense  of 
justice  and  mercy.  If  so,  may  I  plead  in  apology  that  only  on 
the  assurance  that  such  reservations  w'ould  not  be  found  objec¬ 
tionable  could  I  overcome  my  own  hesitation  to  undertake  this 
honourable  duty.  I  must  begin  then,  even  here,  with  the 
reluctant  admission  that  no  good  instructor  of  youth  will  put 
before  them  the  character  of  Lord  Byron  to  be  emulated,  or  the 
general  tendency  of  much  of  his  poetry  to  be  admired.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  competent  instructor  of  youth  can  put  before  them 
any  estimate  of  the  English  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  which  Byron  does  not  bulk  a  large  figure,  if  not  the  largest. 

Nor  are  the  fluctuations  of  the  public  estimate  and  of  the  public 
taste  to  be  forgotten.  There  was  a  time  w’hen  no  English  poet 
was  so  popular  and  so  universally  read,  either  in  England  or  on 
the  Continent.  To  borrow  his  own  graphic  phrase,  he  aw’oke  one 
morning  and  found  himself  famous.  Then  there  came  a  time 
when  no  English  poet  was  so  odious.  The  disapproval  aroused 
by  his  acts,  his  utterances,  and  what  the  world  thought  it  knew 
of  his  character,  extended  to  his  work.  Men  still  read  it,  but  often 
only  to  dwell  on  the  baleful  brilliancy  of  the  light  that  had  gone 
astray.  The  burst  of  amused  contempt  in  which  Jeffrey  (or 

(1)  An  Address  delivered  at  the  University  College  of  Nottingham  to 
inaugurate  a  proposed  Byron  Chair  of  English  Literature. 
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Brougham  for  him)  had  torn  to  pieces  the  callow  poet-peer  and  his 
“Hours  of  Idleness,”  seemed  but  a  summer  zephyr  compared 
with  the  storm  wdiich  later  beat  upon  this  sudden  favourite,  after 
he  had  triumphed  in  “  Childe  Harold  ”  only  to  sink  to  the  miasms 
of  “Don  Juan,”  “The  Waltz,”  and  their  like.  Other  and  nobler 
work  appeared,  which  compelled  the  world  again  to  readjust  its 
estimate.  At  last,  too  soon,  too  sadly,  in  exile,  came  Missolonghi, 
and  the  end.  Once  more  the  pendulum  of  public  approval  swung 
to  and  fro.  When  it  finally  settled — not  very  far  from  a  just 
medium — the  century  had  passed  its  meridian,  new  tastes  had 
developed,  new'  men  arisen,  and  Byron  w'as  already  relegated  to 
the  shelf  of  authors  who  had  been  favourites — to  the  shelf  w'here 
we  now'  range  Scott  and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  with  their 
elders.  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Addison,  and  yet  greater  names— men 
to  be  still  read  on  occasion,  but  no  longer  an  intimate,  essential 
part  of  the  active  literary  life  of  the  time. 

We  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these  changes  were 
partly  due  to  a  frequent  instinct  of  the  public  to  w'eigh  the  worth 
of  Lord  Byron’s  verse  by  the  worthlessness  of  his  life.  This  last 
he  himself  persisted  in  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  he  seemed  to  take  an  impish,  if  not  insane,  delight  in  making 
the  w'orst  of  it.  His  habitual  pose  was  w'orse  than  his  real  wicked¬ 
ness.  We  may  as  well  admit  that  his  conduct  w'as  full  of  faults, 
and  that  there  W'as  no  very  long  period  in  his  life  when  any 
decent  society  could  have  regarded  him  as  a  desirable  member. 
But  he  W'as  never  as  bad  as  he  painted  himself ;  there  were 
always  people  of  refinement  who  clung  to  him ;  and  against  his 
admitted  delinquencies  it  is  only  charitable  to  remember  his 
lamentable  heredity,  physical  misfortune,  tortured  nerves,  pre¬ 
cocious  and  phenomenally  vehement  affections,  uncontrollable 
passions,  exaggerated  pride,  as  well  as  his  loneliness  and  his  utter 
lack  of  early  guidance.  With  these  admissions,  and  these  offsets, 
it  is  as  well  to  close  that  chapter.  The  flood  of  biographical 
speculation  as  to  just  how  bad  he  really  w'as,  is  not  profitable; 
and  we  may  utterly  ignore  the  gross  stories  retailed  by  women, 
who  knew'  enough  to  be  in  better  business,  which  first  soiled  the 
light  a  third  of  a  century  ago  in  an  American  magazine  that  was 
then  thought  an  expression  of  the  country’s  culture.  It  puts  a 
pleasanter  taste  in  the  mouth  to  be  reminded,  as  you  may  be  by 
Professor  Granger  of  your  College,  that  he  is  affectionately 
remembered  here  in  his  own  county  among  the  descendants  of  his 
boyish  love,  Mary  Chaw'orth,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  recall  for  yourselves  that  he  had  the  early  recognition 
and  held  to  the  end  the  kindly  regard  of  that  sw'eetest  and  bravest 
soul  in  British  literature.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  w'ell  as  the  affection 
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of  Thomas  Moore  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  the  lofty 
eulogium  of  Goethe  himself. 

An  American,  too,  may  be  permitted  a  tenderer  feeling  towards 
the  dethroned  literary  monarch  than  is  quite  customary  now’  in 
the  land  of  his  birth.  We  do  not  forget  his  sympathy  with  our 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  or  his  quick  recognition  of 
our  foremost  man.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  Childe  Harold’s 
despairing  question  : 

Can  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  armed  and  undefiled? 

Or  must  such  minds  be  nourished  in  the  wild. 

Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  midst  the  roar 

Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 

On  infant  Washington?  Has  Earth  no  more 

Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such  shore?” 

And,  again,  you  will  recall  the  closing  stanza  of  his  “Ode  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ”  : 

“  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 
When  gazing  on  the  Great; 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state? 

Yes — one — the  first — the  last — the  best — 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 

Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington 
To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one  I  ” 

And,  to  select  only  one  more  example,  w’hen  his  Greek  enterprise 
was  taking  shape  in  his  teeming  brain,  it  led  to  this  significant 
entry  in  his  journal  : 

“To  be  the  first  man  {not  the  Dictator),  not  the  Sylla,  but  the  Washington 
or  Aristides,  the  leader  in  talent  and  truth,  is  to  be  next  to  the  Divinity.” 

May  I  be  forgiven  for  wishing  to  add  to  this  early  nineteenth 
century  English  estimate  of  the  Father  of  his  Country — even  at 
the  cost  of  seeming  intrusive — a  later  one,  purely  American. 
Forty  years  after  Byron’s  lines  w’ere  written,  an  occupant  of 
Wa.shington’s  chair,  no  less  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  said  : 

“On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  expected  here.  It  cannot  be.  To  add 
brightness  to  the  sun,  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington,  is  alike  im¬ 
possible.  Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and 
in  its  naked,  deathless  splendour  leave  it  shining  on.” 

When  you  consider  the  nature  of  England,  and  indeed  when 
you  consider  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  reason 
why  Lord  Byron’s  work  and  fame  seem  now  less  vital  than  they 
were  becomes  plain  enough.  He  was  perpetually  in  revolt.  His 
work  is  the  literature  of  revolt,  and  for  the  most  part  of  unwise 
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and  unsuccessful  revolt.  It  was  revolt  against  Society ;  revolt 
against  those  features  of  morality  on  which  Society  sets  up  the 
most  exacting  standards ;  revolts  against  his  order  ;  revolt  against 
theology  if  not  against  religion ;  and  finally,  revolt  against  manv 
established  opinions,  most  established  institutions,  and  against 
some  established  Governments.  Still  his  revolutions  were  all 
failures.  They  were  either  too  late  or  too  early — one  or  two  may 
have  been  magnificent,  but  they  w^ere  not  war.  Rousseau  did 
inspire  revolution ;  Byron  spent  much  of  his  time  glorifying  the 
disdain,  the  revenge,  and  the  despair  of  baffled  conspirators.  And 
between  the  disdain  and  the  despair  which  were  the  favourite 
emotions  of  his  heroes,  depicted  again  and  again  until  they 
became  monotonous,  he  rarely  failed  to  introduce  the  debauchery. 
The  admirable  critic  who  still  lends  such  scholarly  dignity  to 
your  present  Government  pronounced  a  kind  verdict  in  declaring 
him  “the  favourite  poet  of  all  the  most  high-minded  conspirators 
and  Socialists  of  Continental  Europe  for  half  a  century.” 

Yet  even  in  his  worst  moments  of  utter  perversity,  when  eager 
to  maintain  his  affected  pose  as  the  most  startlingly,  sensationally, 
picturesquely  wucked  of  Englishmen,  he  passed  in  an  instant 
to  strains  of  surpassing  sweetness  when  he  thought  of  his  daughter 
or  his  sister — to  pictures  of  feminine  charm  and  purity  and  grace 
which  neither  English  literature  nor  the  classics  of  the  world  can 
ever  afford  to  lose  from  their  immortal  treasures.  Who  does  not 
know  and  sympathise  with  the  exclamation  of  the  idolatrous 
parent  ? 

“Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother’s,  my  fair  child, 

Ada,  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart? 

When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes,  they  smiled. 

And  then  we  parted — ’’ 

Or  who  can  fail  to  cherish  that  parent-poet’s  picture  of  the 
hapless  Bride  of  Abydos? 

“Soft  as  the  memory  of  buried  love; 

Pure  as  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above; 

Such  was  Zuleika,  such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmarked  by  her  alone — 

The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  Grace, 

The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face. 

The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole, 

And  oh  I  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul.” 

Or  who  would  not  envy  the  Giaour  the  memory  he  recalled  in 
his  last  confession? 

“  She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 

That  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight; 

And  rose,  where’er  I  turned  mine  eye. 

The  Morning-star  of  Memory. 
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“  Yes,  love  indeed  is  life  from  heaven, 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire, 

With  Angels  shared,  by  Allah  given 
To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire.” 

Or  who  does  not  love  recalling  again  and  again  this  dream  from 
the  Hebrew  Melodies? 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  : 

“  The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent.” 

But  when  you  consider  England  again,  or  indeed  when  you 
consider  human  nature  within  the  range  of  modern  civilisation, 
you  see  why  even  exquisite  passages  like  these,  w'hich  without  a 
doubt  fairly  revealed  one  side  of  the  poet’s  nature,  failed  when 
the  first  storm  arose — perhaps  still  fail  to  earn  general  forgiveness 
for  Lord  Byron.  He  addressed  his  greatest  poem  to  his  fair 
child,  sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart ;  but  could  not  finish 
even  that  without  another  attack  upon  her  mother,  or  the  boast 
that 

“ ....  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep,  prophetic  fullness  of  this  verse 
And  pile  on  human  hearts  the  mountain  of  my  curse.” 

He  put  in  the  same  poem  a  tender  and  not  unnatural  address 
to  his  sister,  with  a  longing  for  her  companionship.  He  even 
addressed  its  earlier  cantos,  in  pure  and  graceful  lines,  to  a  child 
of  eleven,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  friend.  And  yet,  in 
this  noblest  of  his  works,  the  high-water  mark  of  his  better 
powers,  consecrated  thus  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  his  daughter, 
his  sister,  and  the  child  of  his  friend,  he  could  not  forgo  soiling 
with  an  occasional  licentious  touch  the  stately  and  splendid 
display  of  a  poetical  genius  hardly  equalled  in  the  century. 

The  depths  to  which  he  fell,  in  some  of  his  poems  of  the 
Venetian  period,  reveal  with  painful  frankness  the  other  side  of 
his  amazing  literary  character.  Perhaps  it  is  W’ell  enough  depicted 
in  his  own  lines  about  Manfred  ; 

“This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature;  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements. 

Had  they  been  wisely  mingled;  as  it  is. 

It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness. 

And  mind  and  dust,  and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 

Mixed  and  contending,  without  end  or  order.” 
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I  shall  not  discuss  the  worst  of  his  works.  They  were  never 
really  popular  with  people  whose  approval  he  would  have  seriously 
valued ;  but  they  were  enormously  read  at  the  time.  They  have 
long  since  ceased  to  enjoy  even  that  lowest  tribute  which  mis¬ 
directed  genius  sometimes  shares  with  the  vulgar  output  of  the 
gutters.  Still,  even  yet  they  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to  your 
Collegians  save  with  the  same  warning  Ijady  Caroline  Lamb  is 
said  to  have  written  about  their  author  after  her  first  meeting; 
they  are  “mad,  bad  and  dangerous  to  know.”  But  they  cannot 
be  (piite  dismissed,  even  with  that  apt  summary.  They  are  also 
witty  to  a  degree;  full  of  sparkle  and  of  abandon,  extraordinary 
in  their  quick  changes  of  mood,  tone,  subject,  and  place  ;  crowded 
with  epigrams  and  stinging  with  personal  allusions.  They  seem 
bent  on  putting  the  worst  construction  on  everything  and  every¬ 
body,  and  then  on  finding  the  whole  sorry  picture — treachery, 
betrayal,  hypocrisy  or  shameless  vice — an  equal  matter  for  unre¬ 
strained  amusement.  They  try  to  prove  nearly  everybody  as 
bad  as  he  constantly  paints  himself ;  and  specially  to  seek  consola¬ 
tion  for  his  own  matrimonial  infelicity  by  considering  marriage 
as  a  rule  unhappy,  most  wives  wanton,  and  all  men  false.  Their 
attacks  on  well-known  personages  outrage  most  limitations  that 
gentlemen  are  expected  to  recognise  ;  yet  these  seem  made,  some- 
i’iiies  perhaps  for  revenge,  but  more  often  for  the  mere  fun  of 
sii(  ving  how  outrageous  he  can  be,  or  of  annoying  his  family, 
ill'  •'  bers  of  his  order  and  former  friends  by  exhibiting  himself 
ri.  il  l  most  unscrupulous  madcap  that  ever  put  a  splendid  brain 
•./  such  uses.  Then  again  come  flashes  of  magnanimous  praise 
for  old  foes  like  Jeffrey;  and,  more  striking  still,  the  warmest 
and  most  grateful  returns  to  every  patient  soul  that  still  showed 
him  appreciation  or  kindness  in  spite  of  his  excesses.  For  the 
one.  extreme,  you  will  remember  his  frequent  tone  towards 
Southey  and  Wordsworth  ;  for  the  other,  his  sincere  and  obviously 
heartfelt  tributes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  Thomas  Moore,  to 
Hobhouse,  and  especially  to  Goethe. 

Even  at  the  worst,  he  would  suddenly  pass  from  wearisome 
pages  of  mere  degradation  of  his  powers  to  a  lyric  that  will  set 
the  pulses  of  all  men  throbbing  while  brave  deeds  are  honoured 
or  liberty  is  loved.  Take  these  disconnected  lines  from  one  that 
still  shines  in  its  base  surroundings — a  gem,  in  fact,  that  on  the 
stretched  forefinger  of  all  time,  sparkles  for  ever  : 

“  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free. 
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“Must  we  but  weep  o’er  days  more  blest? 

Must  we  but  blush?  Our  fathers  bled. 

Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 

To  make  a  new  Thermopylae ! 

“Place  me  on  Sunium’s  marble  steep, 

Where  nothing  save  the  waves  and  I 
^lay  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die; 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne’er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine !  ’’ 

There  has  been  some  misdirected  sympathy  wasted  on  the 
beginning  of  Lord  Byron’s  career,  “The  Hours  of  Idleness  ’’  was 
a  thin  production ,  even  for  a  clever  lad  of  only  eighteen  ;  and  the 
stilted  preface,  with  its  exaggerated  emphasis  on  his  youth,  and 
its  high-stepping  parade  of  his  ancestors  and  his  noble  blood, 
contrasts  absurdly  enough  with  his  own  real  feelings  in  his  black 
moods  on  the  same  subject.  The  Edinburgh  Review  might 
easily  have  ignored  this  first  publication.  But  the  game  wms  too 
tempting,  and  the  Review  really  gave  it  only  what  it  deserved. 
But  it  also  gave  the  confident  and  audacious  young  man  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  taught  him  his  strength.  The  retort  in  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  was  obviously  modelled  on  Pope. 
It  did  not  equal  that  original,  but  for  the  occasion  and  for  the 
youth  it  w’as  singularly  and  most  unexpectedly  effective;  and, 
from  the  day  of  its  publication ,  Lord  Byron  had  literary  immor¬ 
tality  absolutely  in  his  own  hands.  Three  years  later  (when  he 
was  still  only  twenty-four)  the  first  part  of  the  poem  on  which 
his  better  fame  rests  was  published,  and  six  years  after  that  came 
its  matchless  climax.  In  the  same  interval  appeared  most  of  the 
other  w’orks  by  which  his  admirers  prefer  to  remember  him, 
though  one  of  the  greatest  was  three  years  later  still. 

By  then  it  had  been  burnt  into  his  consciousness  that  he  had 
“squandered  his  whole  summer  w'hile  it  still  w’as  May”;  and 
with  some  tremendous  effort,  after  the  w’orst  of  the  work  in 
Venice  and  the  perverse  publication  of  so  much  of  it  which  his 
friends  resisted  and  deplored,  he  summoned  up  all  his  powers, 
and  gave  to  the  world  in  that  memorable  year  of  1821  (the  thirty- 
third  of  his  age,  and  practically  the  last  of  his  valuable  literary 
productivity)  one  poem  at  least,  “Cain,”  which  in  sheer  power 
and  majesty  has  not  been  surpassed  since  Milton.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  even  declared  that  “  Byron  had  matched  Milton  on  his  own 
ground.”  But  the  circumstances  hardly  permitted  this  to  be  an 
impartial  verdict.  If  there  w^ere  not  other  reasons  for  demur,  it 
would  be  enough  to  consider  the  sad  sincerity  of  the  great  Puritan, 
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and  the  frivolous  affectations  of  the  poet  of  the  Regency.  The 
one  in  profound  faith  touched  the  noblest  notes  in  the  poetic 
diapason  with  the  exalted  fervour  belonging  to  his  theme.  The 
other  seemed  to  have  no  faith,  in  God,  or  man,  or  woman,  or  in 
himself.  He  put  into  the  mouth  of  our  first  Mother  as  fearful 
a  curse  upon  the  first  murderer  as  ever  chilled  human  veins  : 

“May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet  I  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home  I  the  dust 
A  grave!  the  sun  his  light!  and  heaven  her  God!  ” 

And,  then,  in  forwarding  it  to  his  publishers,  described  it  in 
this  flippant  way  :  “There’s  as  pretty  a  piece  of  imprecation  for 
you,  when  joined  to  the  lines  already  sent,  as  you  may  wish  to 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  business.  But  don’t  forget  the 
addition  of  these  three  lines,  w^hich  are  clinchers  to  Eve’s  speech.” 
Imagine  John  Milton  sending  Satan’s  speech  in  Paradise  Lost  to 
his  publishers  wuth  such  a  message !  As  little  was  he  like  our 
other  and  earlier  literary  divinity,  Shakespeare.  That  un¬ 
challenged  master  knew  all  moods,  all  heights  and  depths  of  the 
human  mind.  Byron  really  knew  to  the  bottom  only  the  extrava¬ 
gantly  loving  or  the  defiant  and  revengeful  ones.  His  heroes 
were  generally  haughty  or  cruel,  wicked  and  false.  He  fancied 
himself  full  of  the  noblest  aspirations,  but  in  Morley’s  own 
phrase,  “the  higher  part  of  him  was  constantly  dragged  down 
by  the  degrading  reminiscences  of  the  brutishness  of  his  youth.” 
Perhaps  it  might  be  as  truthfully  and  more  plainly  put  by  saying 
that  he  was  a  creature  magnificently  endowed  in  intellect,  with 
many  noble  instincts,  but  without  a  moral  nature. 

All  that  prodigious  talent  could  do,  Byron  did.  If  only  sincerity 
and  some  honest  manly  belief  in  anything  could  have  been  added, 
that  long,  gloomy  list  of  astonishing  achievements,  “Cain,” 
“Manfred,”  “The  Corsair,”  “Lara,”  “Mazeppa,”  “Marino 
Faliero,”  w’ould  have  been  lifted  to  another  level,  and  some  of 
them  might,  perhaps,  have  approached  “matching  Milton  on  his 
own  ground.”  As  it  is,  the  comparison  seems  almost  like  sacrilege. 
Lofty  as  is  the  tone  of  “Cain,”  majestic  as  are  many  of  its 
isolated  passages,  the  reader  ends  its  perusal  with  a  feeling  that 
it  has  been  all  vague  and  monstrous,  that  it  leads  nowhere,  and 
that  it  has  dragged  up  again  the  awful,  bewildering  problem  of 
the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  only  to  make  it  appear  more 
appalling  than  ever — offering  about  it  mere  negations  and 
complaint,  without  one  ray  of  illuminating  light.  “Manfred”  is 
often  as  majestic,  but  more  unsatisfying,  and  it  keeps  you  wonder¬ 
ing  how  far  he  deliberately  wishes  to  have  the  reader  at  every 
turn  reminded  of  himself.  In  this  respect  the  “Corsair”  and 
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“Lara,”  with  all  their  splendour,  breathe  throughout  the  same 
perplexity. 

“  Cain  ”  was  no  doubt  the  fierce  revolt  which  the  stem  Scotch 
theology  he  was  taught  in  his  youth  wrought  on  such  a  rebellious 
and  defiant  nature.  An  elderly  gentleman  living  among  you  till 
within  a  week  or  two,  cherished  recollections  of  talk  some  years 
ago  with  a  lady,  much  his  senior,  who  often  told  of  having 
seen  the  young  Byron  limping  down  Fletcher  Gate  on  Sunday 
mornings,  on  his  way  to  the  High  Pavement  Chapel.  The 
grandfather  of  a  present  City  Solicitor  is  another,  I  am  told, 
who  handed  on  this  significant  fact  in  Byron’s  earliest  residence 
in  Nottingham.  Now  this  High  Pavement  Chapel  w^as  originally 
Presbyterian,  though  later,  according  to  Coleridge,  who  preached 
in  it  in  1796,  it  comprised  Unitarians,  Arians,  and  Trinitarians. 
Byron  found  there  a  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government, 
with  great  freedom  of  thought  on  religious  matters.  But  the 
creed  imposed  upon  the  impressionable  child  in  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  church  at  Aberdeen  is  the  creed  against  which  the 
whole  mad,  despairing  but  sublime  “Mystery”  of  “Cain”  is 
levelled,  and  to  which  so  many  wild  outbursts  in  his  other  works 
are  to  be  referred. 

His  youthful  life  here  was  marked ,  according  to  local  tradition , 
by  two  other  interesting  facts.  He  was  tortured  by  a  quack  in 
ignorant  efforts  to  cure  his  lameness ;  and  taught  by  an  American 
refugee,  from  whom  he  may  have  imbibed  other  revolutionary 
ideas  besides  his  estimate  of  Washington.  He  held  this  tutor 
long  after,  at  any  rate,  in  the  grateful  memory  which  he  was  apt 
to  keep  for  all  who  ever  rendered  him  a  kindness. 

In  most  of  Byron’s  poems  that  naturally  classify  themselves  in 
gloom  and  power  with  “Cain,”  one  figure  constantly  recurs. 
Sometimes 

“  There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer. 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear; 

And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope,  withering  fled,  and  Mercy  sigh’d  farewell  I  ’’ 

.\t  other  times  this  figure  was  depicted  merely  as 
“Lord  of  himself — that  heritage  of  woe. 

That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds,  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest.” 

Then  again  the  figure  soliloquised  ; 

“ ....  I  have  done  men  good, 

.\nd  I  have  met  with  good,  even  among  men — 

But  this  avail’d  not  :  I  have  had  my  foes. 

And  none  have  baffled,  many  have  fallen  before  me — 

But  this  avail’d  not:  Good  or  evil,  life. 

Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings. 

Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 

Since  that  all  nameless  hour.” 
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Here  is  the  most  joyous  strain  in  this  strange  figure’s  whole  wild 
creed  : 

" .  .  .  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  un forgiven. 

The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong.” 

And  here  was  a  fact  that  seemed  to  give  him  comfort  : 

“  He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
The  hearts  that  loath'd  him  crouched  and  dreaded  ton. 

Lone,  wild  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt.” 

When  one  recurs  often  to  the  many  passages  like  these,  and 
then  to  his  equally  frequent  allusions  to  the  perversity  of  the 
British  public  in  identifying  the  author  with  his  creations,  one 
wwild  be  led,  even  now’,  merely  on  internal  evidence,  to  suspect 
that  such  an  identification  was  proliably  what  he  desired.  There 
need  surely  be  no  wonder  that  w’hen  his  works  were  pouring  from 
the  press,  this  idea  was  nearly  universal.  He  frankly  abandoned 
the  effort  at  distinguishing  between  “Childe  Harold”  and  himself 
in  the  preface  to  the  last  canto ;  and  it  would  ])uzzle  some  people 
to  interpret  the  comment  in  his  journal  on  the  story  Hohhouse 
brought  that  ho  was  his  owm  hero  in  the  “Corsair,”  and  had 
actually  been  concerned  himself  in  piratical  ventures,  except  on 
the  theory  that  in  a  moment  of  bad  swagger  he  really  wanted  to 
put  about  also  that  gross  report. 

And  yet,  in  frequent  and  more  natural  moods,  this  would-bc 
misanthrope  w’as  really  one  of  the  warmest-hearted  of  men.  Tn 
his  defence  of  your  strikers  here,  he  hit  upon  a  phrase  inspired 
with  the  same  nobility  which  marked  Burke’s  declaration  that 
you  cannot  frame  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation.  “Can 
you  commit,”  exclaimed  the  Nottingham  peer,  “can  you  commit 
a  w’hole  county  to  their  owm  prisons?”  When  he  heard,  years 
after,  that  a  poor  Italian  w’as  condemned  to  the  stake  “for  having 
stolen  a  wafer-box  out  of  a  church,”  he  records  that  “Shelley  and 
I  are  of  course  up  in  arms  against  this  piece  of  piety.”  His 
Continental  influence  fanned  the  revolutionary  flame  against  the 
family,  against  religion,  against  property;  but  he  really  had. 
himself,  no  deep-seated  wish  to  overthrow  either — least  of  all 
the  last.  He  simply  had  not  thought  it  out.  I’nlike  Eousseau. 
he  did  not  realise  whither  his  wild  talk  tended.  When  a 
bereaved  husband  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  written  prayer  for  Lord 
Byron,  found  among  his  wife’s  papers,  instead  of  being  enraged 
at  the  intrusion  and  the  offence  to  his  supposed  creed,  the  poet 
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wrote  that  he  had  read  the  prayer  for  himself  with  all  the  pleasure 
that  can  arise  from  so  melancholy  a  topic ;  that  in  the  course 
of  reading  the  story  of  mankind  he  never  met  with  anything  so 
unostentatiously  beautiful;  and  that  he  “would  not  exchange  the 
prayer  of  the  deceased  in  his  behalf  for  the  united  glory  of 
Homer,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  could  such  be  accumulated  upon 
a  living  head.”  He  closed  his  singularly  tender  letter  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  his  bereaved  clerical  correspondent  with  an  appeal 
to  be  thought  capable  of  knowing  and  approving  the  better  course, 
however  much  the  tendency  to  follow  the  worse  one  might  have 
been  applied  to  his  conduct. 

Byron’s  fame  would  be  better  founded,  if  it  did  not  rest  on 
so  many  works.  Here,  too,  he  approved  the  better  course,  but 
held  to  the  worse.  In  a  letter  to  his  publisher  he  deliberately 
laid  down  the  proposition  that  a  good  long  poem  was  impossible 
—he,  the  author  of  one  poem  in  sixteen  cantos,  of  three  poems 
of  high  importance  in  one  year,  of  two  in  another,  and  of  six  in 
the  last  year  of  his  really  valuable  literary  activity.  Murray  had 
written  that  half  of  the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  a  certain  work 
was  very  good.  “You  are  wrong,”  was  Lord  Byron’s  answer, 
“for  if  it  were  it  would  be  the  finest  poem  in  existence.  Where 
is  the  poetry  of  which  one  half  is  good?  Is  it  the  .^neid?  Is  it 
Hilton’s?  Is  it  Dryden’s?  Is  it  anyone’s  except  Pope’s  and 
Goldsmith’s,  of  which  all  is  good?  If  one  half  be  good,  what 
would  you  have  more?  No — no;  no  poetry  is  generally  good — 
only  by  fits  and  starts — and  you  are  lucky  to  get  a  sparkle  here 
and  there.  You  might  as  well  want  a  midnight  all  stars  as 
rhyme  all  perfect.”  It  must  he  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  his 
genius,  his  practice  sometimes  conformed  to  his  theory! 

.\  quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  on  another  Continent,  another 
man  of  irregular  genius  and  lamentable  life  advanced  substantially 
the  same  idea.  “I  hold,”  said  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  “that  a  long 
poem  does  not  exist.  I  maintain  that  the  phrase,  ‘  a  long  poem,’ 
is  simply  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms.  ...  I  would  define  in 
brief  the  poetry  of  words  as  ‘  The  rhythmical  creation  of  beauty.’ 
Its  sole  arbiter  is  taste.  With  the  intellect  or  with  the  conscience 
it  has  only  collateral  relations,  and  unless  incidentally,  it  has  no 
concern  whatever  either  with  duty  or  with  truth.” 

With  one  part  of  this  ghastly  creed,  Byron  sometimes  appeared 
in  accord.  His  pen  did  at  such  times  seem  to  have  no  concern 
whatever  cither  with  duty  or  with  truth.  He  abandoned  his 
country  and  the  public  duty  to  which  he  was  born,  as  well  as 
his  circle  of  private  duties.  He  prefaced  the  first  canto  of 
“Childe  Harold”  with  a  French  extract  to  the  effect  that  “I 
hated  my  country.  All  the  impertinences  of  divers  peoples  among 
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whom  I  have  lived  have  reconciled  me  to  it.”  He  could  even 
picture  his  native  land  to  foreign  eyes  as - 

“ .  .  .  of  those  true  sons  the  Mother, 

Who  butchered  half  the  earth  and  bullied  t’other." 

And  still  there  was  no  approval  he  so  hungered  for  as  that  of 
his  old  circle  and  his  native  land.  From  the  superb  opening  of 
the  fourth  canto  in  “Childe  Harold,”  the  vision  of  ‘‘Venice  sitting 
in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles,”  he  turned  almost  at 
once,  as  so  often  before,  to  his  personal  griefs,  but  with  this 
significant  admission  : 

“I  twine 

My  hopes  of  being  remembered  in  my  line 
With  my  land’s  language.” 

He  even  came  again  to  boast  of  his  English  birthright ;  and  his 
dreams  almost  seemed  to  turn  to  Westminster  Abbey  as  his 
final  home  : 

"  Yet  was  I  born  where  men  are  proud  to  be. 

Not  without  cause;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 

And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well;  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine. 

My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary  .... 

If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 

Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 
My  name  from  out  the  temple  w'here  the  dead 
.\re  honour’d  by  the  nations — let  it  be — 

And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head  1  ’’ 

Byron’s  real  inspiration  was  apt  to  be  personal  or  political 
rather  than  poetic ;  and  also  apt  to  be  invoked  by  some  revolt 
against  existing  order.  It  is  pitiful  to  note  how  much  even  of 
his  finest  verse  is  occupied  with  his  family  troubles  and  personal 
griefs ;  with  his  firm  determination  to  bear  them  in  silence  and 
with  the  melodious  volubility  in  which  he  continues,  just  the 
same,  to  pour  them  forth — meanwhile  revelling  in  ridicule  of  the 
conventions  which  he  defies.  In  politics  his  very  first  appearance 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  a  generous  and  humane  appeal  for 
men  here  in  his  own  county,  engaged  in  a  lawless  strike  which 
no  one  would  now  justify,  against  the  use  of  machinery  in  your 
Nottingham  industries.  The  earliest  effect  of  his  travel  was 
discontent  with  his  country’s  course  in  Portugal.  Then  came 
hostility  to  the  established  order  in  Italy,  dissatisfaction  with 
government  in  Spain,  hostility  to  Turkey  and  to  Austria,  and  a 
resolute  effort  to  arouse  the  Greeks  to  resistance.  In  short,  to 
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use  the  language  in  which  he  thought  to  describe  his  own 
principles, 

“ .  •  .  .  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 
Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation,” 

flamed  out  at  every  opportunity  throughout  his  work.  His 
sympathies  with  Ireland  led  him  into  wild  outbursts  against 
Castlereagh.  With  Greece  they  carried  him  sometimes  into  bitter 
attacks  on  Lord  Elgin,  for  the  crime  of  bringing  the  Elgin  marbles 
to  the  British  Museum ;  oftener  into  stinging  reproaches  to  the 
Greeks  themselves ;  or  into  inspiring  confidence  like  this  : 

“For  Freedom’s  battle,  once  begun. 

Bequeathed  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page  I 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age !  ” 

or  again,  into  enduring  laments  like  this  : 

“A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  State; 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust;  and  when 
Can  man  its  shattered  splendour  renovate. 

Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate? 

And  yet  how  lovely  is  thine  age  of  woe. 

Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou !  ” 

But  Greece  was  always  the  object  for  which  he  kindled  quickest. 
Many  of  his  finest  passages  throb  with  enthusiasm  for  her  history 
and  her  art ;  with  love  and  hope  for  the  land  itself.  He  sustained 
the  cause  of  Modern  Greece  with  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  genius 
and  his  fame ;  and  at  last  laid  down  his  life  in  a  wild  but  nobly 
disinterested  and  generous  effort  in  her  service. 

I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  “  Childe  Harold  ”  as  the  high-water 
mark  of  his  genius.  We  should  lose  much  if  no  other  work  of 
Byron’s  were  preserved,  but  his  fame  might  rest  securely  on  that 
alone.  In  its  splendid  close  Italy  was  largely  its  field,  and  a 
hundred  Italian  gems  in  it  will  occur  to  every  student  of  the  poet 
—the  wonderful  picture  of  Venice  with  which  it  opens;  the 
apostrophe  to  “  Rome ,  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul  ” ;  the 
exquisite  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  as  of  Clitumnus,  or 
of  art,  as  of  St.  Peter’s,  or  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  “drunk  with 
beauty  ”  ;  the  reflections  on  the  Imperial  Mount : 

“Admire,  exult,  despise,  laugh,  weep — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling ; — Man  1 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear, 

Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span." 

He  hated  Austria  on  account  of  her  rule  of  Venice ;  though 
Venice  in  her  day  was  no  less  arbitrary.  But  he  lived  there,  and 
this,  like  nearly  all  his  pet  national  and  other  aversions,  was 
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purely  personal  and  illogical.  He  scorned  Florence’s  rich  tombs 
of  merchant  Dukes,  while  she  was  still  without  the  tomb  of 
Dante  ;  and  went  into  a  droll  fury  with  all  French  poetry,  because 
a  great  French  poet  wrote  one  depreciating  line  about  Tasso  : 

“And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country’s  creaking  lyre. 

That  whetstone  of  the  teeth — monotony  in  wire  1  ’’ 

He  made  a  charming  reference  to  Marceau,  who  was  Freedom’s 
champion,  and  had  kept  the  whiteness  of  his  soul,  so  men  o’er 
him  wept,  and  his  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes. 
He  could  praise  Voltaire  too,  w'hose  wit,  like  the  wind,  “blew 
where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — now  to  o’er  throw  a 
fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne.”  But  it  enraged  him  that 
Napoleon  should  be  compared  to  Caesar — “a  bastard  Caesar,”  he 
exclaimed.  He  felt  constrained  to  add  that  Caesar  himself  was 
“justly  slain  ”  :  but  follow^ed  wuth  more  denunciation  of  Napoleon’s 
reign  of  blood,  with  the  sudden  burst,  “Renew’  Thy  rainbow, 
God,”  and  the  demand,  “Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquered 
be?J’  Hatred  of  anything  he  thought  tyranny,  generous  if  undis¬ 
criminating  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  shine,  in  fact,  on  every 
page.  But  enough.  Let  me  only  add  that  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  great  poem  comes  in  the  unmatched  passage  beginning 

“Oh!  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling  place,” 

and  ending  with  the  apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  of  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  more  splendid  addition  to  English  verse 
has  been  made,  from  Byron’s  day  to  this. 

The  wild,  often  unreasoning  love  of  liberty  which  pulsates 
throughout  his  work,  and  was  consecrated  in  his  death;  and  the 
enormous  spiritual  force  which  this  love  of  liberty  and  his  genius 
gave  him  throughout  Europe,  made  him  a  Social  Solvent,  rather 
than  a  Regenerator  of  Society ;  a  Solvent  of  stifling  precedents 
and  of  arbitrary  rule,  rather  than  an  Emancipator.  Wherever  his 
prodigious  influence  in  that  seething  time  extended,  he  unsettled 
things,  but  they  have  been  the  better  since  for  his  activities.  He 
helped  start  tendencies  then  w’hich,  under  wdser  guidance,  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  had  changed  the  face  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Europe. 

Well,  you  have  at  any  rate  chosen  a  great  name  for 
your  new  Chair  of  English  Tjiterature.  If  the  young  men 
your  professors  teach  from  it  are  lifted  at  all  to  the  heights 
w’hich  Byron  trod  with  ease,  there  will  be  here  a  new  birth 
of  letters  and  a  new  inspiration  for  the  high  cause  of  human  rights 
all  round  the  w’orld.  You  w  ill  surely  be  careful  that  these  young 
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men  are  not  lured  to  the  nether  depths  in  which  he  also  so  often 
dwelt,  by  the  baleful  lights— corpse-lights,  indeed — which  gleam 
from  the  worst  of  his  verse.  Ypu  will  not  gild  his  amazing 
egotism.  You  will  not  bid  pupils  admire  his  incessant  iteration 
of  his  private  griefs  and  thirst  ^or  revenge ;  nor  will  you  let  his 
intrusion  of  these  and  other  unseemly  subjects  upon  the  world  be 
longer  bathed  in  the  glamour  which  the  taste  and  morals  of  the 
Regency  permitted  to  hover  about  his  perfect  features  and 
romantic  story.  You  will  not  commend  his  studied  pose  as  a 
disdainful  martyr,  or  his  theatrical  display  of  his  injuries,  his 
misery,  the  evil  he  has  done  and  the  pardon  he  has  granted  to 
those  he  wronged. 

But  when  all  this  sparkling  froth  and  dull  noisome  sediment 
has  been  rejected ,  you  will  still  be  able  to  hold  up  for  admiration 
and  instruction  a  body  of  noble  English  verse,  hardly  surpassed, 
perhaps  hardly  equalled  in  the  whole  century  whose  dawn  he 
illuminated.  It  is  verse,  too,  wherein  the  pretence  utterly  dis¬ 
appears  that  it  must  he  without  relation  to  truth  or  duty,  for  it 
breathes  the  wider,  more  humane  truths  to  which  the  world 
began  growing  up  through  the  nineteenth  century ;  it  is  a  bugle 
call  to  duty,  and  its  strong,  lasting  note  is  Liberty. 

“  Yet,  Freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 

Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind; 

Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying. 

The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind  : 

Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 

Chopp’d  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth. 

But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North; 

So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth.” 

That  spring  has  come  ;  his  anticipations  have  been  more  than 
realised.  He  builded  better  than  he  knew  when  he  set  the  solvent 
power  of  his  verse  to  weakening  old  conventions  and  so  much  of 
the  old  political  and  social  order.  If  we  cannot  credit  him  wdth 
seeking  or  foreseeing  the  real  results,  we  must  credit  him  at  any 
rate  with  a  brilliant  share  in  making  them  possible.  And  so  it 
comes  that  the  honour  the  Professor  in  your  new  Chair  may  justly 
ascribe  to  your  illustrious  son  for  whom  it  is  named — the  pride 
and  gratitude  that  you  in  Nottingham  may  justly  feel  for  him, 
will  be  heightened  when  you  consider  the  difference  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire,  the  widening  of  the  bounds  of  ordered  liberty 
under  law,  the  difference  in  English  rights  and  privileges,  in 
the  English  Court  and  in  the  fountain  of  Honour,  in  your  well¬ 
being  at  home  and  in  your  standing  abroad — the  enormous  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  periods  of  George  the  Fourth  and  George  the 
Fifth. 
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I. 

Some  good  is  always  done  when  the  British  public  is  induced, 
even  temporarily,  to  take  interest  in  India,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  series  of  articles  on  Indian  unrest  in  The 
Times,  which  has  just  been  reprinted  as  a  book,^  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  papers  in  the  daily  Press  since  the  days 
when  the  late  Sir  William  Hunter  used  to  write  in  The  Times 
on  “Indian  Affairs.”  Mr.  Chirol  has  rendered  a  signal  service 
alike  to  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  in  India  by  his  advocacy  of 
religious  education  for  the  Indian  youth,  for  which  all  India— 
Hindus,  Mahomedans,  Parsis,  and  all  other  sects  and  creeds— 
must  feel  grateful  to  the  w'riter  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  against  misinformed  public  opinion  of  England.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  a  responsibility  attaches  to  any  writer  who 
essays  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  interest  his  readers,  that  the 
information  he  seeks  to  impart  should  be  correct,  and  that  the 
branches  of  his  subject  with  which  he  deals  should  be  exhaus¬ 
tively  treated.  In  these  respects  the  author  of  these  articles  can 
be  shown  to  be  wanting.  He  has  collected  a  quantity  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  his  visits  to  India,  and  he  wTites  clearly  and  pleasantly, 
but  on  many  points  he  has  not,  so  to  speak,  said  the  final  word; 
and  from  what  he  has  written  his  readers  might  easily  form 
erroneous  conclusions.  In  his  wide  survey  he  has  sometimes 
been  inaccurate,  and  has  sometimes  dealt  with  his  subject  too 
generally.  Lord  Cromer  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  imperative 
to  get  a  correct  idea  of  cause  and  effect  of  any  special  political 
incident.  That  able  statesman  lays  great  stress  on  the  evils  of 
inaccuracy.  His  Lordship  agrees  with  Sir  Arthur  Helps  that 
“half  the  evils  of  the  world  come  from  inaccuracy.”^ 

In  a  magazine  article  of  a  few  pages  it  is  only  possible  to 
examine  a  limited  number  of  Mr.  Chirol’s  points  w'hich  are 
open  to  criticism,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  on  this  occasion 
to  the  following  questions,  on  which  there  is  much  to  be  said. 
These  are :  (1)  Did  the  Indian  unrest  originate  with  the 

Brahmans?  (2)  Are  the  Brahmans  its  sole  or  even  principal 
organisers?  (3)  Are  the  Mahomedans  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
Hindus?  (4)  What  is  at  the  root  of  the  Indian  unrest?  For 
much  turns  upon  these  questions,  which  have  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  answered  by  Mr.  Chirol. 

Mr.  Chirol  has  missed  his  way  at  the  start,  because  he  com- 

(1)  Indian  Unrest,  by  Valentine  Chirol. 

(2)  Modern  Egypt,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2. 
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menced  to  discuss  the  situation  in  India  practically  from  the 
time  of  Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak.  As  many  brave  men  lived 
before  Agamemnon  but  have  been  forgotten  for  want  of  a 
chronicler,  so  there  were  many  seditious  utterances  before  Mr. 
Tilak  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  connection  between  a  certain 
?ection  of  the  vernacular  Press  and  sedition  is  undeniable,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  being  admitted.  It  was  in  the  ’seventies 
that  the  tone  of  the  vernacular  Press  changed  for  the  w’orse. 
This  change  was  noticed  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  Lieutenant- 
Grovernor  of  Bengal  from  1871  to  1874.  He  has  stated  that  “we 
^ere  a  good  deal  troubled  by  abusive  and  sometimes  seditious 
attacks  on  the  governing  powers.  ...  No  doubt  the  attacks  were 
sometimes  very  bad  and  scurrilous,  and  it  was  merely  a  question 
whether  such  things  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  with 
impunity.”  ^  He  was  averse  to  allowing  protracted  trials,  and 
advocated  dealing  with  the  procedure  and  wdth  the  license  of 
professional  advocates.  Sir  Eichard  Temple,  his  successor,  whose 
cue  it  was  to  describe  the  Bengalis  as  loyal,  wrote  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Reports  for  1874—5,  and  1875-6,  of  the  leanings  of  the 
vernacular  Press  towards  “  political  observations  of  an  evil 
tendency,”  of  the  increasing  “disposition  to  complain  of  every¬ 
thing  which  exists,”  and  he  wrote,  after  his  retirement,  “this 
uneasiness  and  restlessness — all  the  more  irksome  as  arising 
from  no  definable  cause,  and  not  being  susceptible  of  any  specific 
remedy — found  vent  in  the  vernacular  Press.  Of  these  utterances 
some  were  certainly  disloyal,  or  even  worse,  while  others  were 
merely  captious,  peevish,  fractious,  petulant.”  ®  Sir  Ashley  Eden, 
as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  (1877-82),  had  occasion  to  bring 
before  the  Government  of  India  instances  of  the  licentiousness  and 
sedition  of  the  vernacular  Press,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
bringing  that  Press  under  control,  and  making  it  powerless  for 
mischief.  “The  evil,”  he  said  in  Council,  “has  long  been  felt 
by  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  I  believe  by  nearly  all  the 
other  local  Governments.  .  .  .  What  Government  does  object 
to  is  the  sedition  and  gross  disloyalty  of  some  of  the  vernacular 
papers,  and  their  attempts  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the 
British  rule  in  the  minds  of  ignorant  people.”  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
passing  of  Lord  Lytton’s  Vernacular  Press  Act  TX.  of  1878, 
which  was  repealed  by  Lord  Ripon  by  Act  III.  of  1882.  Before 
the  Press  Act  was  passed  a  thorough  inquiry  was  made  all  round 
India  from  the  local  Governments.  The  information  on  which  the 

(1)  of  my  Indian  Carfer,  edited  bv  8ir  C.  E.  Bernard,  1893,  Vol.  II.. 
pp.  314-5. 

(2)  Men  and  Erents  of  my  Time,  in  India,  1882,  p.  432. 
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measure  was  based  will  be  found  collected  in  a  rarliainentarv 
Blue  Book.^  There  is  ample  material  to  prove  from  the  literature 
of  the  day  that,  though  bombs  were  not  exploded  then  against 
individuals,  the  feeling  of  certain  classes  against  the  Government 
and  the  English  was  not  less  intense  than  it  is  to-day.  It  may  not 
have  been  so  general  as  it  has  since  become,  but  the  seed  had  been 
sown  and  had  taken  root.  The  ill  weed  was  sure  to  grow  apace, 
and  it  did  so,  as  later  events  have  shown.  One  specimen  of  the 
vernacular  literature  against  which  the  Act  was  directed  may  be 
quoted  from  Lord  Lytton’s  confidential  minute  of  2‘2nd  October, 
1877,  in  which  he  wrote  :  “In  a  despatch  dated  9th  June,  1875, 
the  Secretary  of  State  called  attention  to  certain  articles  in  the 
Amrita  Bazer  Patrika  of  the  23rd  January,  1875,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  justify  the  attempt  to  poison  Colonel  Phayre  at 
Baroda  ;  the  latter  of  the  two  articles  ending  with  the  singular 
peroration  :  ‘  To  emasculate  a  nation  that  the  Government  may 
rule  without  trouble  !  Surely  to  poison  an  obscure  Colonel  is  by 
far  a  lighter  crime.’”-  Mr.  Chirol,  on  page  50,  says:  “As  far 
as  Bengal  was  concerned,  an  ‘advanced’  Press,  tchich  always 
took  its  cue  from  Tilak's  Kesari,  had  already  done  its  work,” 
itc.  On  page  46  Mr.  Chirol  says  :  “It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Sivaji  ‘Coronation  festivities’  that  the  right — nay,  the  duty— 
to  commit  murder  for  political  purposes  was  first  publicly  ex¬ 
pounded.”  On  page  41  it  is  admitted  that  “Tilak  entered  upon 
public  life  in  the  early  ’eighties.”  I  have  already  quoted  from 
Lord  Lytton’s  confidential  Memorandum  w’hat  the  non-Brahman 
Bengal  paper,  the  Patrika,  wrote  in  1875. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Chirol  is  scarcely  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  first  attempt  at  justification  of  political  murder  was 
made  in  Bombay  by  the  Brahman  leader  Tilak.  The  fact  is, 
it  was  made  in  Bengal  by  a  non-Brahman  editor.  If  there  was 
any  borrowing  of  tone,  the  fact,  as  I  have  shown  from  an  official 
document,  is  that  Bombay  took  its  cue  from  Bengal,  and  not 
Bengal  from  Bombay,  as  Mr.  Chirol  wants  to  make  out.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  speculation  or  opinion,  but  a  question  of  facts 
based  on  reliable  official  publication.  On  page  40  Mr.  Chirol 
insists  that  “it  was  in  Poona  that  the  native  Press,  mainly 
conducted  by  Brahmans,  first  assumed  that  tone  of  virulent 
hostility  towards  British  rule  and  British  rulers  which  led  to 
the  Press  Act  of  1879,”  &c.  (He  means  1878.)  Mr.  Chirol  may 
search  in  vain  through  the  pages  of  the  Blue  Book  ®  and  other 
official  publications  of  Lord  Lytton’s  Vernacular  Press  Act  to 
beat  the  peroration  of  the  non-Brahman  Bengal  paper  Patrika 
which  I  have  already  quoted. 

My  point  is  that  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  is  edited,  and  has 

(1)  Pariiamentary  Peturn  C  2040  of  1878. 

(2)  Parliamentary  Return  C  2040,  p.  41.  (3)  C  2040.  1878. 
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always  been  edited,  by  the  Ghoses,  who  are  not  Brahmans.  It 
appeared  originally  as  a  Bengali  weekly  in  1868,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Sisir  Kumar  Ghose  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Moti  Lai  Ghose. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  Lord  Lytton’s  Vernacular  Press  Act 
was  passed,  the  14th  March,  1878,  this  paper  ^  appeared  in  full 
English  dress,  in  order  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  Act  in  question, 
which  did  not  apply  to  English -written  journals. 

From  the  Blue  Books  “  on  that  Act  it  is  manifest  that  the 
leading  paper  of  Hindu  “Nationalism”  was  then  (as  it  is  now), 
the  Amrita  Bazar  PatrBxa,  which  has  always  been  in  the  hands 
of  non-Brahmans.  In  1875  Mr.  Tilak,  the  Brahman  leader  on 
the  Bombay  side,  was  not  a  leader,  and  the  present  Brahman 
leader  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Banerjee,  was  earning 
his  livelihood  as  a  Professor  in  a  Calcutta  College.  He  did 
not  take  charge  of  the  Bengalee  newspaper  until  1878.  This 
paper  had  been  started  in  1861  by  two  Brahmans,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Bonnerjee  and  Mr.  B.  Chatterjee,  but  its  editor  for  the  first  eight 
years  was  Mr.  Grish  Chandra  Ghose,  a  non-Brahman. 

The  next  important  manifestation  of  Hindu  unrest  in  India 
was  revealed  by  the  prosecution  of  the  Bengali  newspaper,  the 
Bangabasi,  in  1891,  for  sedition.  This  was  the  first  newspaper 
prosecution  for  sedition  in  India.  The  editor  of  the  Bangabasi, 
the  responsible  person,  was  IMr.  Jogendra  Nath  Bose,  who  also 
was  not  a  Brahman.  He,  with  the  proprietor  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff,  was  prosecuted  under  the  Penal  Code  for  sedition  and 
defamation  in  certain  articles  in  which  statements  were  made 
against  the  Government,  and  attempts  made  to  excite  popular 
feeling  and  discontent  and  disaffection  towards  the  Government 
among  the  people.  The  law  was  clearly  expounded  in  this  case 
by  the  learned  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  and  it  was  shown  beyond 
doubt  that  deliberate  attempts  to  excite  feelings  of  enmity  and 
ill-will  against  the  Government,  and  to  hold  it  up  to  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  people,  and  misrepresentation  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  by  partial  statements  of  facts,  so  as  to  cause 
disaffection,  were  offences  under  the  law,  and  that  such  writings 
in  the  public  Press  rendered  the  publishers  thereof  liable  to 
punishment.  The  jury  disagreed  in  their  verdict ;  though  seven 
to  two  were  for  a  conviction,  the  Chief  Justice  declined  to  accept 
anything  but  a  unanimous  verdict.  The  jury  w^ere  discharged. 
All  the  accused  expressed  contrition,  and  threw"  themselves  un¬ 
reservedly  on  the  mercy  of  the  Government.  So  the  prosecution 
was  not  further  pressed  against  the  defendants. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  facts  are  that  the  first  native  of 

(1)  Pcminixctnces  and  Anecdotes  of  Great  Men  in  India,  by  Ram  Gopal 
Sanyal,  1894,  p.  155.  (2)  C  2077  and  2078  of  1878. 
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India  who,  with  reference  to  sedition,  caused  the  Anglo-Indian 
Legislature  to  be  set  in  motion,  was  Mr.  Sisir  Kumar  Ghose,  not 
a  Brahman ;  and  that  the  first  Indian  who  came  before  the 
British-Indian  Courts  as  an  accused  person  in  a  prosecution  for 
sedition  was  also  not  a  Brahman.  And  both  resided  in  Bengal, 
and  not  in  Bombay.  The  facts  are  too  strong  to  admit  of  anv 
assertion  that  the  movement  throughout  has  been  of  Brahman 
origin,  or  dependent  on  the  support  of  Brahmans.  In  this  resj^ect 
Mr.  Chirol  unintentionally  misleads  the  public,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  shows  that  the  movement 
is  not  limited  to  one  caste. 

The  next  question  naturally  follows,  Is  the  unrest  at  present 
led  by  the  Brahmans?  I  have  no  desire  to  put  forward  or  to 
press  any  opinions  of  mine.  My  object  is  simply  to  place  over¬ 
whelming  facts  before  the  public,  who  can  form  their  own  con¬ 
clusion.  A  critical  student  of  politics  should  not  be  a  partisan. 
He  should  not  set  about  collecting  facts  wdth  a  view  to  proving 
a  particular  side  of  the  case.  He  should  collect  all  the  relevant 
facts,  from  all  round,  and  leave  them  to  prove  what  they  may. 

If  he  selects  his  facts  he  finds  others  which  cannot  be  suppressed, 
for  facts  will  come  out ;  they  have  a  wonderful  way  of  asserting 
themselves  at,  perhaps,  inconvenient  moments,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  politicians  and  others  who  have  not  troubled  them¬ 
selves  to  study  questions  thoroughly.  Thus  we  have  repeated 
ad  infinitum  in  The  Times  articles  the  names  of  two  Brahman 
leaders  of  Indian  unrest,  Messrs.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  and 
Surendra  Nath  Banerjee.  But  the  exponent  of  the  theory  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  unrest  there  is  a  Brahman  movement,  has 
taken  little  notice  of  the  veteran  non-Brahman  Nationalist,  Mr. 
Sisir  Kumar  Ghose,  of  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrilxa.  A 
“Nationalist”  Hindu  youth  utters  with  no  less  veneration  the 
name  of  the  Patrika,  the  organ  of  the  non-Brahman  Ghose,  than 
those  of  the  Brahman  papers,  the  Kesari  and  the  BenqaJee.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Sisir  Kumar  Ghose  is  also  the 
editor  of  the  Hindu  Spiritual  Magazine.  The  Kesari  is  distinctly 
a  provincial  paper,  having  little  circulation  outside  the  Bombay 
Presidency;  the  Bengalee  is  no  doubt  read  outside  Bengal,  but. 
though  in  its  origin  a  few  years  older  than  the  Patrika,  in  no 
sense  can  it  be  said  to  have  the  same  influence  in  “all  India”  as 
the  latter.  It  must  he  remembered  that  the  Patrika  has  a 
certain  position,  even  amongst  Mahomedans,  on  account  of  its 
fight  for  the  Begum  of  Bhopal  ta  Mahomedan  ruler)  against  Sir 
Tjepal  Griffin,  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  Central 
India,  from  1886-89.  Neither  the  Kesari,  nor  the  Bengalee  has 
gained  such  distinction.  In  short,  if  the  question  of  influence 
throughout  “all  India”  is  to  be  considered,  the  Patrika  has  as 
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much  influence  as  the  Kesari  and  Bengalee  put  together.  The 
number  of  copies  printed  is  not  the  sole  criterion  of  influence. 
The  Times  itself  has  a  smaller  circulation  than  several  other 
daily  papers  published  in  London,  but  no  reasonable  and  sane 
person  would  ever  think  of  classing  any  other  single  paper  as 
equal  to  The  Times  in  influence. 

“Nationalism”  may  be  taken  fairly  as  the  aspiration  of  the 
advanced  section  of  Indian  politicians.  “Nationalists,”  then,  are, 
of  course,  those  who  advocate  Nationalism.  How  many  of  them 
are  Brahmans?  The  most  prominent  among  them  is  Mr.  Krishna 
Varma,  who  used  to  live  in  London  and  is  well  known  by  name  to 
the  British  public,  though  he  chooses  to  live  now  in  Paris.  He 
is  not  a  Brahman,  nor  is  Mr.  Bipin  Chandra  Pal,  to  whom  Mr. 
Chirol  has  devoted  pages.  Nor  are  the  two  natives  of  the 
Punjab,  Messrs.  Ajit  Singh  and  Lajpat  Eai,  the  first  gentlemen 
whom  Lord  Morley  allowed  to  be  deported  on  May  6th,  1907, 
under  the  old  Kegulation  III.  of  1818.  Again,  Mr.  Arabinda 
Chose,  who,  when  charged  with  sedition,  was  in  the  dock  and 
kept  the  Calcutta  Courts  engaged  for  twelve  months  on  the 
Maniktala  conspiracy  case,  is  not  a  Brahman.  Again,  in 
December,  1908,  some  nine  prominent  Bengalis  were  deported 
under  the  same  old  Eegulaticn  with  the  sanction  of  Lord 
Morley.  Their  names  can  be  seen  in  a  Parliamentary  White 
Paper set  out  at  full  length.  Two  of  the  nine  are  there 
stated  to  be  “Hindu,  Brahman,  Bengali”;  the  other  seven  are 
non-Brahmans.  Again,  if  the  Return  of  Prosecutions  for  Sedi¬ 
tious  Speeches  and  Writings  which  have  been  instituted  in  India 
since  the  1st  January,  1907,  another  Parliamentary  White  Paper 
be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  eighty-one  cases, 
covering  the  two  years  1st  January,  1907,  to  31st  December, 
1908  (fifty-eight  of  them  being  Prosecutions  instituted  for  sedi¬ 
tious  writings  and  speeches,  and  twenty-three  of  them  Proceedings 
taken  under  Section  108  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  to 
require  security  for  Good  Behaviour  from  Persons  disseminating 
seditious  matter) — the  cases  having  been  collected  from  all  the 
principal  Provinces  of  India — the  Brahmans  form  but  a  small 
minority,  whether  among  the  prosecuted  or  among  the  convicted. 

The  facts,  therefore,  are  too  strong  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
make  the  assertion  that  the  so-called  Brahman  leading  of  the 
Hindu  unrest  was,  or  is,  a  fact.  No  assertion  or  speculation  or 
opinion  is  worth  anything  in  comparison  with  the  solid  facts 
which  I  have  quoted  from  authentic  sources.  But  it  will  be  said 
that  there  were  Brahmans  in  the  background,  pulling  the  strings, 
though  their  names  did  not  occur.  It  is  easy  to  make  such  an 

(1)  No.  330,  published  in  The  Times  of  January  10,  1910. 

(2)  No.  50  of  3rd  March,  1909. 
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assertion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prove  its  negative.  But,  as  the 
names  of  some  Brahmans  do  appear  in  a  few  cases,  it  is  onlv 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  would  have  appeared  in  others 
if  there  had  been  any  grounds  for  including  them.  And,  after  all. 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  party  who  makes  an  assertion, 
or  in  other  words,  who  wants  the  public  to  believe  his  statement. 

As  the  British  public  like  justice,  and,  in  the  long  run,  require 
truth,  the  truth  eventually  prevails;  but  they  are  often  liable  to 
be  misled,  through  fallacies  crystallised  into  classical  expressions 
by  constant  repetition.  Such  fallacious  classics  mislead  respon¬ 
sible  statesmen,  and  do  an  amount  of  harm  which  the  first  writer 
could  never  have  thought  would  have  been  likely  to  result  from 
his  writing,  or  he  would  assuredly  have  been  more  careful  to 
be  accurate.  A  good  many  years  ago  the  distinguished  Anglo- 
Indian  administrator,  the  late  Sir  John  Strachey,  wrote— and 
it  stands  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  book — “There  is  little  more 
sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers  (in  Native  States* 
than  that  which  exists  in  British  territories.  .  .  .  The  Maho- 
medan  Government  of  Hyderabad  would  be  almost  as  foreign 
as  our  own  to  the  people  of  Berar.  who  are  Hindus  having 
nothing  in  common  with  their  former  rulers.”  ^  By  dint  of 
constant  repetition  for  some  two  decades,  these  statements  had 
come  to  he  a  classical  quotation,  to  be  relied  upon  as  axioms. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  Anglo-Indians  officers  who  doubted 
whether  Sir  John  Strachey  had  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the 
ichole  truth  of  the  relations  between  Moslem  rulers  in  India  and 
their  Hindu  subjects,  and  Hindu  rulers  and  their  Mo.slem 
subjects ;  but  no  one  dared  to  cross  swords  wdth  so  great  an 
authority.  Sir  John  Strachey  remained,  therefore,  in  possession 
of  the  field  until  1902,  when  Lord  Curzon,  at  a  State  banquet 
at  Jaipur,  said:  “I  have  sought  and  obtained  their  (Native 
Chiefs’)  co-operation  and  advice.  I  have  often  recapitulated  the 
benefits  which,  in  my  view,  the  continued  existence  of  Native 
States  confers  upon  Indian  Society.  .  .  .  They  hare  that 
indefinahle  quality,  endearing  them  to  the  people,  that  arises 
from  their  being  horn  of  the  soil.”-  (The  italics  are  mine.)  He 
rightly  drew  no  distinction  between  cases  in  which  their  religions 
differ.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  Indian  birth  that  is  the  bond 
of  union.  Thus,  by  bringing  out  the  whole  truth  regarding  the 
relations  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  in  Native  States,  Lord 
Curzon  gave  a  deathblow  to  the  classical  fallacy  enunciated  by 
Sir  John  Strachey. 

Among  Anglo-Indians  writers  there  seems  to  he  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  an  opinion  on  every 

(1)  India,  iff  .Administration  and  Progress,  1903,  pp.  455-6. 

(2)  Lord  Curzon  in  India,  by  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  p.  222. 
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matter  as  soon  as  it  comes  upon  the  tapis.  They  forget  that 
opinions,  rapidly  formed  and  pronounced  prematurely — which 
are  not  the  result  of  wide  reading,  of  local  experience,  and  years 
of  reflection — are  no  better  than  soap  bubbles  which  burst  at  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  needle  of  critical  and  better-informed 
persons.  This  is  my  sixth  year  in  England,  and  during  this 
time  I  have  watched  with  amusement,  not  to  say  amazement, 
the  birth  and  progress  of  “fallacious  classics”  in  the  opinions 
offered  by  distinguished  Anglo-Indian  writers.  As  a  warning  to 
the  British  public,  I  may  give  one  example.  In  1907  the  Bande 
Mataram  song  of  Bengal  was  very  prominently  mentioned  and 
discussed  in  the  London  newspapers.  Dr.  Grierson,  who 
deservedly  achieved  a  great  reputation  as  an  authority  on  Indian 
languages  in  genera],  hut  not  on  the  Bengali  language  in 
partieular,  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  unfortunately  put  his 
name,  and  fame  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  to  the  statement  that 
the  Bande  Mataram  was  an  invocation  to  the  goddess  Kali.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  no  native  of  Bengal,  whatever  his 
politics  may  be,  will  endorse  Dr.  Grierson’s  statement.  But  the 
statement,  however  inaccurate,  was  made  by  Dr.  Grierson,  and 
was  printed  in  The  Times.  What  more  was  required  to  make  it 
classical?  It  is  gradually  becoming  a  classic.  But,  nevertheless, 
it  is  not  accurate.  Sir  John  Bees,  M.P.,  has  already  included  it 
in  his  Pieal  India,  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  other  Anglo- 
Indian  writers  are  making  free  use  of  it  with  a  perfectly  clear 
conscience,  for  did  it  not  appear  in  print,  in  The  Times?  I  have 
already  written  fully  on  the  -Bande  Mataram  elsewhere,^  and  need 
not  dwell  further  on  it  here. 

On  page  75  the  British  public  are  assured  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  the  Bengalis  “had  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  for  the  first  time  in  Indian  history 
Bengal  might  claim  to  be  marching  in  the  van.”  Evidently 
Mr.  Chirol,  amidst  his  multifarious  journalistic  duties,  had  not 
enough  leisure  to  study  carefully  the  history  of  India.  I  may 
point  out  that  Bengal  is  the  most  intellectual  Province  in  India  : 
the  most  intellectual  both  from  the  Hindu  point  of  view  as  well 
as  from  the  Western  standpoint.  Among  the  enterprising  Indian 
Pandits  who  went  out  as  Buddhist  missionaries  the  Bengalis 
marched  in  the  van.  The  distinguished  Buddhist  preacher  who 
penetrated  the  wilds  of  Tibet  in  the  eighth  century  was  Santa 
Bakshita,  a  native  of  Gaur  Cmodern  Malda).  He  formally  intro¬ 
duced  the  religion  of  the  Buddha  into  Tibet.  Among  other 
Bengalis  who  marched  in  the  van  of  India,  centuries  before 
England  had  anything  to  do  with  India,  may  be  mentioned 
Pandit  Dipankara,  another  native  of  Malda.  In  the  ninth 

(1)  Indian  Problems,  .John  Murray,  pp.  65.  69. 
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century  he  went  to  Pegu  to  preach  Buddhism.^  Both  the  Hindu 
and  the  Western  jurists  admit  that  the  Bengal  Law  of  Inherit¬ 
ance,  called  the  Dayahhaga,  is  a  much  finer  law  than  the 
Mitakshara  and  other  systems  of  Hindu  law  of  other  Provinces. 
The  Nyaya  is  the  most  subtle  system  of  Hindu  philosophy  in 
all  India ;  and  Bengal  is  the  chief  centre  of  Nyaya.  To  Nadiya 
in  Bengal,  even  to  this  day,  orthodox  Hindu  students  from 
all  parts  of  India  journey  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their 
scholarship  in  Nyaya.  More  Bengali  Hindus  have  sat  on  the 
benches  of  High  Courts  in  British  India  than  Hindus  of  any 
other  Province.  The  British  authorities  have  appointed  Bengali 
Hindus  as  High  Court  Judges  also  outside  Bengal.  The  high 
positions  which  the  Bengali  Hindu  has  occupied  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Service  of  Government  have  not  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  natives  of  any  other  Province  in  India.  The  only  native 
of  India  appointed  to  be  a  permanent  Divisional  Commissioner 
in  India  was  a  Bengali  Hindu.  The  only  Indian  scientific  man 
known  to  Europeans  is  Professor  Jagadish  Bose,  a  Bengali 
Hindu.  It  is,  however,  not  true  that  in  Bengal  Brahmans  have 
had  the  larger  share  in  official  appointments.  Of  the  three 
highest  appointments  filled  by  Hindus,  during  Lord  Morley’s 
tenure  of  office,  not  even  one  has  been  given  to  a  Brahman. 
The  first  Hindu  appointed  to  the  Council  of  India  by  Lord 
Morley,  Mr.  K.  G.  Gupta,  is  not  a  Brahman  :  the  Hindu 
selected  by  Lord  Morley  for  service  on  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Decentralisation  was  the  late  Mr.  Eomesh  Dutt,  again  a  non- 
Brahman  ;  the  first  Hindu  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  Mr.  Sinha,  is  also  a 
non-Brahman.  If  the  appointments  to  the  Bench  of  the  Calcutta 
High  Court  and  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  are  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  non-Brahman  Bengali  has  been 
more  successful  in  obtaining  these  posts  under  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  than  the  Brahman.  This  is  a  relevant  fact,  not  to 
be  overlooked,  for  it  shows  that  in  Bengal  non-Brahmans  are 
the  most  prominent  on  the  official  lists,  as  they  are  in  the  ranks 
of  Hindu  unrest.  Mr.  Chirol  should  not  have  omitted  to  lay 
stress  on  the  non-Brahman  “Nationalist”  leaders  in  his  long 
series  of  articles,  for  the  fact  certainly  gives  a  different  colour  to 
the  alleged  Brahman  leadership  in  the  Indian  Unrest. 

S.  M.  Mitra. 

(To  he  continued.) 

fl)  Indian  Pandits  in  the  Land  of  Snow,  by  f^arat  Chandra  Das,  C.I.E., 
pp.  49-51. 
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There  is  a  difficulty  in  writing  about  Tolstoy.  One  cannot 
profess  to  agree  with  him  without  seeming  insincere  and  incon¬ 
sistent  ;  one  cannot  differ  from  him  without  being  accused  of 
flippant  irreverence  towards  a  greater  and  better  man  than 
oneself.  Even  the  professed  Tolstoyans  have  not  found  a  way 
of  escape  from  the  dilemma.  If  they  take  Tolstoy  quite  literally, 
as  a  very  few  of  them  have  done,  and  lay  themselves  out  to  “live 
the  life  ”  as  he  prescribed  it,  they  have  to  admit  that  they  are 
trying  to  do  something  which  he  himself  never  quite  succeeded  in 
doing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  majority  of 
them,  they  reserve  the  right  of  private  judgment  concerning  the 
more  extravagant  details  of  the  doctrine,  they  are  in  the  position 
of  men  who,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  accept  premisses  and  reject 
their  logical  conclusions. 

Perhaps,  however,  that  is  the  normal  relation  of  disciples 
towards  the  doctrines  of  their  master.  At  any  rate,  the  attitude 
of  the  average  Tolstoyan  towards  the  doctrines  of  Tolstoy  is 
precisely  the  attitude  wffiich  Tolstoy  most  vehemently  denounced 
when  adopted  by  Christians  towards  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  One 
might  drive  the  Tolstoyans  into  a  very  embarrassing  corner  if 
one  chose  to  press  that  point ;  but  it  might  be  unjust  to  do  so  for 
reasons  given  by  one  of  the  witnesses  who  lately  represented 
Christianity  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Divorce  Laws. 
One  should  go  to  Christ,  Professor  Hastings  Eashdall  said  on 
that  occasion,  for  general  principles  rather  than  for  directions  for 
their  specific  application — for  the  temper  in  which  to  attempt 
to  solve  problems  rather  than  for  cut-and-dried  solutions.  May 
not  the  Tolstoyans,  without  abating  their  enthusiasm,  refer  us 
to  Tolstoy  in  the  same  temperate  spirit? 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  two  cases  are  not  quite 
parallel.  Christianity  is  presented  to  us,  in  our  childhood,  as 
our  religion.  It  is  part  of  the  ethical  outfit  with  which  we  make 
our  start  in  life.  We  grow  up  with  a  predisposition  to  believe 
that  when  we  do  what  we  feel  to  be  right,  we  are  doing 
what  Christ,  if  He  had  known  our  circumstances,  would  have 
enjoined.  Hence  the  earnest,  not  to  say  unctuous,  casuistry 
with  which  we  tor  our  spiritual  pastors  on  our  behalf)  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospels  that  the  other  cheek 
should  be  turned  to  the  smiter  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  that  it  is  lawful  for 
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Christian  men,  at  the  command  of  the  magistrates,  to  “wear 
weapons  and  serve  in  the  wars.”  Et  cetera ;  for  the  case  is 
notoriously  one  which  provides  abundant  work  for  casuistical 
hands  to  do. 

Tolstoyism ,  on  the  contrary ,  is  not  a  religion ;  and  one  no 
more  feels  that  one  ought  to  be,  or  is  expected  to  be,  a  Tolstoyan 
than  that  one  ought  to  be,  or  is  expected  to  be,  say,  a  Xeo- 
Hegelian  or  a  Pragmatist.  One  is  jjerfectly  entitled  to  pin 
Tolstoy  to  the  plain  meaning  of  his  words,  and  if  one  finds  the 
teaching  unpractical,  to  say  that  “this  will  never  do”  and  exhort 
the  teacher  to  “try  again,”  or  implore  him,  as  Turgueneff  did,  in 
a  letter  w'hich  he  addressed  to  him  from  his  deathbed,  to  drop 
his  homilies  and  go  back  to  his  art.  And  yet,  though  one  feel? 
that  one  would  be  within  one’s  strict  rights  in  taking  that  line, 
one  also  feels  that  it  would  be  a  very  inadequate  line  to  take.  A 
doctrine,  after  all,  is  not  necessarily  without  value  to  the  world 
because  it  is  imperfectly  thought  out  and  unsuitable  for  instant 
and  universal  application ;  and  the  example  of  a  life  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  useless  because  the  results  would  be  disastrous  if  everybody 
tried  to  imitate  it. 

Xo  doubt  it  is  the  instinctive  perception  of  these  facts  which 
accounts  for  the  widespread  reverence  paid  to  Tolstoy  in  his  later 
years.  The  tractarian,  it  was  felt,  was  greater  than  the  tracts; 
the  ideals  were  of  more  moment  than  the  maxims  which  em¬ 
bodied  them;  the  life  was  to  be  admired,  not  as  a  model,  but 
as  a  protest.  It  was  a  protest  against  the  pursuit  of  shadows  by 
a  man  who  had  not  only  pursued  the  shadows  himself,  but  had 
caught  them ;  an  act  of  renunciation  by  a  man  who  had  had  a 
great  deal  to  renounce;  an  attempt  to  “return  to  Nature”  by  a 
man  who  had  a  long  road  to  travel  in  order  to  get  back  to  Nature. 
And  with  all  that — with  all  its  apparent  disregard  of  the  practical 
— it  was  an  effective  life.  Another  man — hundreds  or  thousand? 
of  other  men — might  have  lived  such  a  life  without  causing  the 
world  to  do  more  than  shrug  its  shoulders  and  remark  that,  of 
course,  fanaticism  was  what  one  expected  from  fanatics.  Tolstoy 
was  strong  enough  to  compel  the  world  to  pause  and  take  heed. 

He  owed  his  }X)wer  in  part  to  that  inexplicably  mysterious 
thing  which  we  call  personality;  but  he  also  owed  it,  in  an 
almost  equal  degree,  to  those  experiences  and  achievements  of 
the  first  half  of  his  life  which,  in  the  later  half  of  his  life,  he 
professed  to  regret  and  despise.  He  came  to  denounce  himself, 
with  almost  equal  emphasis,  for  having  been  a  sinner  and  a 
literary  artist ;  but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  had 
needed  to  be  both  in  order  to  be  effective  as  a  saint  and  a  preacher. 
It  was  his  art  more  than  anything  else  which  lifted  him  above 
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the  level  of  the  Prophet  Harris  and  the  tub-thumpers  of  the 
tabernacles ;  and  sin  was  as  surely  a  part  of  his  education  as  it 
was  a  part  of  the  education  of  Bunyan  and  Saint  Augustin. 
Moreover,  if  he  had  never  been  a  sinner,  the  w'orld  would  have 
missed  the  spectacle  of  his  conversion ;  and  it  was  precisely  that 
spectacle  which  gained  him  a  hearing.  Just  as  repentant  sinners 
are  said  to  cause  more  joy  among  the  angels  of  heaven  than  just 
persons  who  need  no  repentance,  so  do  they,  as  a  rule,  arouse 
more  interest  and  curiosity  on  earth. 

Es{Tecially  is  that  so  in  the  case  of  the  repentance  or  conversion 
of  a  brilliant  man  of  the  world.  The  spectacle  of  a  society 
butterfly  transforming  himself  in  the  twdnkling  of  an  eye  into  a 
prophet  appeals  to  that  delight  in  the  dramatic  which  is  among 
the  strongest  of  the  innate  instincts  of  the  human  race. 
Examples  abound  from  the  case  of  Ignatius  Loyola  to  that  of 
Laurence  Oliphant.  The  preacher,  in  such  a  case,  always  starts 
with  a  good  congregation — whether  he  extends  it  or  loses  it 
depends  upon  what  he  has  to  say  and  how  he  says  it.  Laurence 
Oliphant  soon  lost  his  congregation  because  the  things  which  he 
had  to  say  were  not  intelligible.  Ignatius  Loyola  soon  extended 
his  because,  after  all,  he  was  only  shouting  with  the  largest 
crowd.  The  really  interesting  cases  ai*e  those  of  the  men  who 
shout  against  the  crowd  and  yet  contrive  to  multiply  their 
followers.  The  case  of  Tolstoy  was  such  a  one ;  and  the  closest 
precedent  for  it  is  the  case  of  Jean-Jacques  Eousseau.  Tolstoy, 
it  may  justly  be  said,  was,  exceptia  excipienc1{.<f,  the  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy. 

Rousseau  was  the  first  teacher  whose  influence  Tolstoy  under¬ 
went,  and  a  teacher  whom  he  never  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
repudiate.  He  tried,  though  with  imperfect  success,  to  re¬ 
organise  the  village  school  in  his  own  commune  on  the  lines 
prescribed  in  Emile;  and  only  a  few’  years  before  his  death,  he 
enrolled  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Genevan  Societe  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau.  “Eousseau,”  he  then  wrote  to  the  President 
of  that  Society,  “has  been  my  master  ever  since  I  w’as  a  boy  of 
fifteen.  Eousseau  and  the  Gospel  have  been  the  two  great 
beneficent  influences  on  my  life.  Eousseau  never  grow’s  old. 
Quite  recently  I  happened  to  re-read  some  of  his  books,  and  I 
admired  them,  and  felt  my  soul  uplifted  by  them,  just  as  when  I 
read  them  for  the  first  time  in  early  youth.” 

The  grounds  on  which  the  later  teacher  based  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  earlier  one  are  not  given.  Perhaps  Tolstoy  thought  they 
would  be  obvious ;  perhaps  he  regarded  them  as  immaterial ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  inquisitive  should  not  inquire.  It  can 
hardlv  have  been  the  outcome  of  whole-hearted  admiration  for 
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the  life  related  in  the  Confessions ;  for  the  man  has  yet  to  be 
born  who  can  feel  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  about  that.  Equally 
little  can  it  be  taken  to  indicate  whole-hearted  agreement  with 
Eousseau’s  philosophic  doctrines.  The  apostle  of  non-resistance 
must  have  made  grave  reservations  in  his  approval  of  that  Fifth 
Gospel  which  furnished  the  philosophic  justification  for  the  fiercest 
furies  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror.  Nor  is  it  seriously  to  be 
supposed  that  Tolstoy  admired  Eousseau  without  understanding 
what  he  meant.  He  may  have  done  so  in  his  youth,  but  hardly 
in  his  maturer  times.  Then,  we  may  take  it,  the  sympathy  was 
general  rather  than  particular,  and  rested  upon  the  feeling  that 
his  case  and  Eousseau’s  had  much  in  common,  and  that  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  them  were  more  significant  than 
the  points  of  difference. 

Certainly  the  parallel  is  very  close.  The  two  lives  are  equally 
the  lives  of  men  of  the  world  who  turned  their  backs  on  the 
world  and  were  followed  by  the  world  to  their  retreats.  The 
two  lives,  also,  might  equally  well  be  described  as  moral  evolu¬ 
tions — evolutions  which  did  not  proceed  with  gradual  uniformity, 
but  by  jerks,  and  fits,  and  starts.  Both  men  give  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  having  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  fence,  preoccupied  with 
moral  problems,  in  the  midst  of  their  worldly  cares,  before  coming 
definitely  down  on  the  moral  side  of  it.  It  cannot  even  be  said 
that  either  of  them  came  down  all  at  once,  in  a  single  movement. 
Jean-Jacques  is  perpetually  telling  us  in  his  Confessions  that, 
at  such  a  date,  he  became  an  altered  character;  but  we  generally 
find,  after  reading  a  very  few  more  pages,  that  the  alteration  did 
not  amount  to  much. 

Similarly  with  Tolstoy.  The  first  moral  crisis  in  his  career 
occurred  when  he  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Kazan.  He 
had  been  to  a  party,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbouring  nobleman,  and  when  he  left  the  house,  wrapped 
in  his  furs,  he  found  his  coachman  nearly  frozen  to  death  on  his 
box.  This  set  him  thinking.  “Why  should  I,”  he  asked  himself, 
“pass  the  night  in  this  great  house,  elegantly  furnished  and 
comfortably  warmed,  and  consume  in  wine  and  delicacies  the 
value  of  many  days’  labour,  while  this  poor  peasant,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  class  that  builds  and  heats  the  houses,  and 
provides  the  food  and  drink,  is  shut  out  in  the  cold?” 

Why,  indeed?  There  was  obviously  no  answer  to  the  question 
which  could  afford  equal  satisfaction  to  the  frozen  coachman  and 
to  the  fur-clad  guest — no  answer  consistent  with  the  principles 
either  of  Christianity  or  of  altruistic  hedonism ;  and  Tolstoyism 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the  day  on  which  Tolstoy, 
failing  to  find  an  answer  to  it,  drew  inferences  from  his  failure, 
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and  acted  on  them.  His  inference  was,  not  that  we  have 
the  poor  always  with  us,  but  that  so  long  as  we  have  the  poor 
with  us,  no  man  has  the  right  to  live  luxuriously.  His  way  of 
acting  on  it  was  to  take  his  name  off  the  University  books  and 
return  to  his  estate,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  his  life  to  the 
interests  of  his  serfs. 

That  was  the  first  conversion— the  first  adoption  of  a  new 
way  of  life.  It  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  more  sensa¬ 
tional  conversion  which,  some  decades  afterwards,  set  everybody 
talking,  brougit  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  scurrying  across  Europe  with 
the  hot  haste  which  distinguishes  ambitious  reporters,  to  inter¬ 
view  the  hero  of  it.  Practically  the  whole  of  Tolstoy  ism  is  there 
in  germ,  though  there  were  many  reasons  why  the  germ  could 
not  at  once  develop  into  a  fine  and  conspicuous  flower.  Tolstoy, 
being  very  young,  was  to  some  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  people 
who  declined  to  take  him  seriously,  and  also  of  his  carnal  affec¬ 
tions  and  his  curiosities.  The  first  conversion  was,  therefore,  as 
it  were,  a  false  start;  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  various 
starts,  he  lived,  outwardly  at  all  events,  pretty  much  like  other 
people. 

To  one  of  these  intervals  belongs  his  term  of  service  in  the 
Russian  Army ;  and  Mr.  Kipling’s  well-known  generalisation 
about  “  single  men  in  barracks  ”  seems  to  have  been  applicable  to 
his  case.  He  is  himself  the  authority  for  the  statement  that, 
during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  he  used  periodically  to  repair  to 
Simferopol  for  indulgence  in  venal  amours,  though  one  of  his 
comrades  has  recorded  that  he  always  returned  from  such  excur¬ 
sions  in  a  miserable  mood,  overwhelmed  by  self-reproaches.  Self- 
reproaches,  however,  did  not  save  him  from  relapses;  and  an 
extract  from  his  Confessions  will  show  how  many  and  various 
were  the  obstacles  which  he  encountered  in  his  endeavours  to 
amend  his  morals  ; 

“I  was  young,  I  had  passions,  and  I  stood  alone,  altogether  alone,  in 
my  search  after  virtue.  Every  time  I  tried  to  express  the  longings  of  my 
heart  for  a  truly  virtuous  life,  I  was  met  with  contempt  and  derisive 
laughter;  but  directly  I  gave  wmy  to  the  lowest  of  my  passions  I  was  praised 
and  encouraged.  .  .  .  My  kind-hearted  aunt,  a  really  good  woman,  used 
to  tell  me  there  was  one  thing  above  all  others  which  she  wished  for  me 
— an  intrigue  with  a  married  woman  ;  Rien  ne  forme  un  jeune  liomme 
comme  une  liaison  avec  une  femme  comme  il  faut.  Another  of  her  wishes 
for  my  happiness  was  that  I  should  become  an  adjutant,  and,  if  possible, 
to  the  Emperor;  the  greatest  happiness  of  all  for  me,  she  thought,  would 
be  that  I  should  find  a  wealthy  bride,  who  would  bring  me  as  her  dowry 
an  enormous  number  of  serfs. 

“I  cannot  recall  those  years  without  a  painful  feeling  of  horror  and 
loathing.  I  killed  men  in  war,  I  lost  at  cards,  wasted  my  substance  wrung 
from  my  peasants,  punished  the  latter  cruelly,  rioted  with  loose  women. 
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and  deceived  men.  Lying,  adultery  of  all  kinds,  drunkenness,  violence 
and  murder,  I  committed  all;  and  yet  I  was  none  the  less  considered  by 
my  equals  a  comparatively  moral  man.” 

Xo  doubt  the  relation  is  as  exaggerated  as  relations  of  the 
proceedings  of  unregenerate  days  are  apt  to  be  ;  but  it  nevertheless 
denotes  a  very  wide  deviation  from  the  path  on  which  Tolstoy 
had  entered  when  he  took  his  name  off  the  books  of  the  University 
of  Kazan.  He  w’as  to  get  back  to  that  path,  and  to  leave  it  again 
more  than  once,  before  he  succeeded  in  walking  in  it  with  firm 
steps  and  a  full  perception  of  the  destination  to  which  it  led.  There 
were  to  be  various  other  conversions,  awakenings,  and  spiritual 
crises  in  which,  though  only  for  a  passing  moment,  the  ultimate 
renunciation  was  anticipated. 

At  one  such  crisis  Tolstoy  fled  to  the  steppes  and  lived  on 
koumiss  with  the  Cossacks ;  but  this  premature  dash  for  the 
simple  life  seems  to  have  failed  of  its  effect  owing  to  an  unre¬ 
ciprocated  attachment  to  a  Cossack  girl.  At  another  such  crisis 
— on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Nicolas — we  find 
him  prematurely  renouncing  art.  A  little  w^hile  before  he  had 
been  thinking  of  artists  as  the  teachers  of  mankind. 

"  My  self-confidence,”  he  declares,  “  in  teaching  what  I  did  not  know 
amounted  almost  to  insanity.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  exhausted  labourers  worked 
day  and  night,  setting  up  the  type  and  printing  millions  of  pages  to  be 
spread  by  the  post  all  over  Russia;  and  still  we  continued  to  teach,  unable 
to  teach  enough,  angrily  complaining  the  while  that  we  were  not  listened  to.” 

That  relates  to  the  time,  just  after  the  Crimean  War,  when  he 
was  the  lion  of  literary  and  fashionable  society.  Now,  under  the 
stress  of  emotion,  he  wrote  :  — 

“As  soon  as  man  reaches  a  certain  point  of  development  he  wdll  see 
clearly  that  everything  is  folly,  deceit;  and  the  truth  which  he  still  loves 
more  than  anything  is  frightful.  When  you  see  it  distinctly  you  awake 
in  terror  and  say,  with  my  brother,  *  What  is  it?  ’  Of  course,  so  long 
as  you  possess  the  desire  of  knowing  and  telling  truth,  you  will  know  and 
tell  it.  This  is  all  that  is  left  to  me  out  of  my  moral  world.  This  only 
will  I  do.  But  not  in  the  form  of  your  Art.  Art  is  a  lie;  and  I  can  no 
longer  love  even  a  beautiful  lie.” 

The  whole  attitude  of  the  Tolstoy  who  ultimately  declined  to 
write  anything  bdt  tracts  and  apologues  is  in  that  extract ;  but 
it  w'as  after,  and  not  before,  the  penning  of  those  sentences,  that 
Tolstoy  wrote  War  and  Peace  and  Anna  Karenina.  We  may  talk 
of  inconsistency  if  we  like ;  but  the  truth  is  rather  that  Tolstoy 
at  this  stage  was  still  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  to  himself  and 
not  to  the  world,  doing  his  best  to  balance  conflicting  instincts, 
sincerely  convinced  that  a  great  deal  was  wrong  with  the  world, 
meeting  his  final  solutions  of  the  problems  of  right  living  by 
accident,  but  not  yet  recognising  them  as  final,  and  therefore 
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ready  to  drop  them  on  very  slight  pretexts  and  east  about  for 
others. 

At  this  time,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  alternated  between 
optimism  and  pessimism.  At  one  moment  he  believed  in  progress 
and  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature.  At  other  moments, 
taught  by  experience  that  progress  was  slow  and  that  human 
nature  as  manifested  by  the  peasants  and  school  children  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yasnaya  Polyana,  was  not  so  easily  perfectible 
as  he  had  supposed,  he  fell  into  a  mood  of  dark  despair,  thought 
of  suicide,  hid  away  a  rope  for  fear  lest  he  should  be  tempted 
to  hang  himself  with  it,  and  “ceased  carrying  a  gun  because  it 
offered  too  easy  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  life.”  One  does  not  quite 
know  what  to  make  of  it  all — probably  he  did  not  know’  himself ; 
but  the  ferment  w’as  at  work — he  was  evolving. 

Very  possibly  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1862,  delayed 
the  evolution.  Marriage  is  apt  to  interrupt  the  course  of  philo¬ 
sophic  contemplation — especially  when  the  wife  has  more  of  the 
virtues  of  Martha  than  of  Mary — especially,  also,  when  she  is 
the  mother  of  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  family.  Such  a 
wife  may  retard  philosophic  development  by  making  the  philo¬ 
sopher  too  comfortable,  just  as  well  as  by  not  making  him 
comfortable  enough.  Countess  Tolstoy,  it  is  said,  has  always 
insisted  upon  making  her  husband  more  comfortable  than  he 
desired  to  be,  and  has  always  admired  him  for  the  achievements 
to  which  he  personally  attached  the  least  importance.  It  may 
well  be,  therefore,  that  the  world  owes  it  to  her  that  Tolstoy 
remained  an  artist  long  enough  to  produce  his  masterpieces. 

He  is  described  as  having  been  at  this  time,  “a  tall,  wide- 
shouldered,  thin-waisted  man,  with  a  moustache  but  without  a 
beard,  with  a  serious,  even  a  gloomy,  expression  of  face.”  This 
certainly  is  not  the  description  of  a  man  whom  either  art  or  love 
had  diverted  from  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth.  It  is  rather 
the  description  of  a  man  who,  while  doing  his  work,  had  thoughts 
above  and  beyond  his  work — thoughts  for  which  the  arrangement 
of  his  life  furnished  him  with  no  worthy  confidante — brewing  and 
simmering  in  his  mind.  And  that  was  indubitably  the  case  with 
Tolstoy.  His  novels  are  such  consummate  works  of  art  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  his  critics  has  been  to  treat  them  as  works 
of  art  and  nothing  else.  His  own  repudiation  of  them  at  the 
time  of  his  last  conversion  seemed  to  afford  an  additional  reason 
for  treating  them  in  that  way.  But  his  life  cannot  really  be  cut 
into  two  disconnected  halves  as  his  own  criticism  of  it  suggests. 
It  was,  as  has  already  been  said,  like  Eousseau’s  life,  a  moral 
evolution.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  an  artist  when  he  became  a 
preacher ;  and  he  was  already  a  preacher  before  he  ceased  to  be 
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an  artist.  The  writings  of  the  artist,  that  is  to  say,  anticipated 
most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  preacher ;  and  if,  by  some  unimagin¬ 
able  calamity,  all  the  tracts  were  lost,  it  would  still  be  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  essential  Tolstoyism  from  the  novels. 

The  novels  are  “slices  of  life”  in  a  sense  in  which  Zola’s 
novels,  to  w'hich  the  phrase  has  more  frequently  been  applied, 
are  not.  Zola’s  novels  are  only  slices  of  life  in  the  sense  in 
which  newspaper  cuttings  are  slices  of  life.  They  are,  indeed, 
largely  compiled  from  newspaper  cuttings,  deal  with  externals, 
and  may  be  described  as  complicated  dioramas  of  phenomena. 
Tolstoy’s  novels  engaged,  without  rest,  if  also  without  haste,  in 
the  search  for  the  realities  behind  the  phenomena.  The  problem 
wdth  which  the  novelist  was  always  wrestling  w^as  identical  with 
the  problem  which  the  preacher  professed  to  have  solved.  “The 
meaning  of  life  ”  is  the  phrase  which  sums  it  up ;  and  the  novelist 
arrived  tentatively  at  most  of  the  solutions  w^hich  the  preacher 
propounded  as  one  having  authority. 

The  novelist  comes  very  close,  for  instance,  to  the  preacher’s 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  : 

“  Suppose  you  were  walking  in  the  street  and  saw  a  drunken  man  beating 
a  woman  or  a  child.  I  think  you  would  not  stop  to  ask  whether  war  had 
been  declared  before  you  attacked  the  man  and  protected  the  object  of 
his  fury.” 

"Xo,  but  I  would  not  kill  him.” 

”  Yes,  you  might  even  kill  him.” 

“I  don’t  know.  If  I  saw  such  a  sight,  I  might  yield  to  the  immediate 
feeling.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  would  be.” 

The  preacher’s  anti-militarism,  again,  is  implicit  in  this 
passage  :  — 

“  He  could  not  admit  that  it  was  right  for  a  handful  of  men,  his  brother 
among  them,  to  claim  to  represent,  with  the  newspapers,  the  will  of  the 
nation — especially  when  that  will  called  for  vengeance  and  butchery,  and 
when  their  whole  case  rested  on  the  doubtful  stories  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
miserable  fellows  in  search  of  adventures.  The  people — and  he  felt  that 
he  was  one  of  them,  a  representative  of  the  great  Russian  people — would 
never  regard  war  as  a  boon,  whatever  its  object.  If  ‘  public  opinion  ’  were 
infallible,  why  were  not  the  Revolution  and  the  Commune  as  legitimate  as 
the  war  for  the  assistance  of  the  Slavs?  ” 

Questionings  of  the  rich  man’s  right  to  his  property  abound. 
For  instance  :  — 

“You  are  right,”  said  Levine,  “in  calling  my  five  thousand  roubles  of 
income  unjust.  It  troubles  me.” 

“Give  your  land  to  this  mujik;  he  would  not  refuse  it,”  replied  Oblonsky. 

“I  don’t  give  it  because  I  have  no  right  to  dispossess  myself  of  it.  I 
have  a  family.  I  recognise  duties  towards  it.” 

“  If  you  look  upon  inequality  of  property  as  an  injustice  it  is  your  duty 
to  put  an  end  to  it.” 

“  I  strive  towards  that  end  by  doing  nothing  to  increase  my  fortune.” 
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That  passage  is  the  more  significant  because  it  foreshadows 
even  the  inconsistencies  of  Tolstoy’s  ultimate  attitude,  when  he 
did  dispossess  himself  of  his  property,  permitting  his  family,  who 
did  not  share  his  enthusiasm  for  the  simple  life,  to  take  it  oil 
his  hands.  Hardly  less  striking  is  the  anticipation  in  Anna 
Karenina  of  the  proposal  to  renounce  “useless  intellectual 
culture.”  Most  striking  of  all  are  the  anticipations  of  Tolstoyan 
Pantheism. 

For  Tolstoyism,  though  commonly  presented  as  a  corollary  of 
Christianity,  is  really  a  corollary  of  the  Pantheism  of  the  “God- 
intoxicated  man.”  All  men  are  brothers,  and  no  man  must  lift 
his  hand  against  his  brother,  or  resist  his  brother’s  violence,  or 
live  a  life  which  puts  his  brother  at  a  disadvantage,  because  all 
men  of  whatever  race  or  class  are  manifestations  of  the  God 
immanent  in  all  created  things — that  is  the  principle  which 
lies  behind  all  the  detailed  Tolstoyan  precepts ;  and  that  doctrine 
is  already  laid  down  in  War  and  Peace.  For  instance  ;  — 

“His  life,  as  he  himself  looked  upon  it,  had  no  sense  as  a  separate 
existence.  It  had  sense  only  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  which 
he  was  constantly  conscious.  His  words  and  deeds  flowed  from  him  as 
regularly,  unavoidably,  and  spontaneously  as  the  fragrance  exhales  from 
a  flower.” 

And  then  again,  and  more  notably  : — 

“  Life  is  everything.  Life  is  God.  Everything  changes  and  is  in  a 
state  of  flux,  and  this  movement  is  God.  And  as  long  as  there  is  life  there 
is  enjoyment  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Divinity.  To  love  life  is  to 
love  God.  More  difficult  and  more  blessed  than  all  else  is  it  to  love  this 
life  in  its  sufferings,  in  undeserved  sufferings.” 

The  essence  of  Tolstoyism  is  unmistakably  there.  Nothing 
essential — nothing  philosophically  essential,  at  all  events — re¬ 
mained  to  be  added  to  it.  All  that  remained  was  to  realise  tlu' 
thought,  and  live  with  it  until  the  imperious  necessity  w^as  felt 
of  setting  it  forth  in  sermons,  and  adopting  a  new  way  of  life  in 
visible  accordance  with  it.  That  is  what  Tolsto}’’  ultimately  did 
in  a  sensational  manner  which  made  an  equal  impression  upon 
the  world  and  upon  himself. 

He  was  persuaded  that  what  had  happened  had  been  as  sudden 
as  an  earthquake.  “My  whole  life,”  he  wTote,  “underwent  a 
sudden  transformation.  What  had  once  appeared  to  me  right 
now  became  wrong,  and  the  wrong  of  the  past  now  became  right. 
My  life  and  my  desires  were  completely  changed.”  But  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  as  could  be  proved  by  other  evidence,  was  not 
quite  the  case.  The  fact  that  his  family  continued  to  increase 
after  the  publication  of  The  Kreutzer  Sonata — that  trumpet-call 
to  celibacy — is  one  proof  that  his  desires  were  not  so  completely 
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transmuted  as  he  imagined  ;  and  there  are  others.  The  evolu¬ 
tion,  in  short,  was  a  continuous  process.  The  drawing  of  the 
conclusions  was  as  gradual  as  the  establishment  of  the  premisses 
from  which  they  followed.  All  that  was  really  sudden  was  the 
issue  of  the  manifesto  declaring  that  the  conclusions  had  been 
drawn. 

That  was  the  dramatic  act  which  impressed  the  imagination  of 
the  world,  and  gave  Tolstoy  a  place  in  the  nineteenth  century 
analogous  to  that  filled  by  Eousseau  in  the  eighteenth.  Like 
Rousseau  he  was  an  artist  who  had  become  a  teacher  and  taught 
the  more  effectively  for  having  been  an  artist.  Like  Eousseau 
he  described  as  a  moral  revolution  what  was  really  a  moral 
evolution,  not  yet  complete  at  the  time  when  it  was  announced. 
Like  Eousseau,  he  delayed  the  announcement  until  a  time  when 
he  w’as  important  and  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  him.  Like 
Rousseau  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  but  was  followed  by  the 
world  to  his  retreat.  Like  Eousseau  he  was  persecuted  by  the 
orthodox  authorities,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  but  was  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  worst  consequences  of  persecution  by  his  fame, 
and  was  heard  gladly,  not  so  much  by  the  common  people  (who 
did  not  understand  him)  as  by  journalists  and  book-makers  in 
search  of  “copy” — Mr.  Stead,  for  instance,  and  the  Professor  of 
Applied  Christianity  at  Iowa — and  by  religious  idealists  who  had 
difficulties  with  all  the  actual  religions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  have  found  nearly  as  much 
difficulty  with  Tolstoyism  as  with  any  other  creed.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  of  the  essence  of  all  religions  to  present  difficulties 
to  their  adherents — always  excepting  tho.se  who  do  not  think, 
but  bolt  dogmas  like  pills,  convinced  that,  once  swallowed,  they 
will  work  in  much  the  same  mysterious  way  as  medicines,  and 
produce  all  the  wonderful  results  wffiich  are  claimed  for  them.  A 
few'  Tolstoyans  have  swallowed  Tolstoyism  in  this  bland  spirit 
of  unreasoning  faith,  refusing  to  render  military  service  because 
the  master  said  that  war  was  wicked,  rejoicing  in  the  martyrdom 
which  their  recalcitrancy  entails,  and  founding  experimental 
colonies  in  remote  places  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
anarchists  from  dwelling  together  in  unity.  The  greater  number 
of  them,  however,  have  been  contented  to  take  what  they  wanted 
of  the  doctrine  and  to  leave  the  rest,  convinced  that  the  temper 
is  more  than  the  teaching,  and  that  the  life  of  protest  is  helpful 
to  the  world,  even  though  the  present  conditions  of  the  world  are 
such  that  excessive  and  premature  protests  would  give  the  wicked 
and  overbearing  the  advantage  for  which  they  are  always  on  the 
watch,  and  so  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  attitude  may  be  illogical,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  consider- 
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ably  less  logical  than  the  attitude  of  official  Christians  towards 
Christianity.  They,  as  the  official  documents  of  all  the  Churches 
amply  demonstrate,  do  not  scruple  to  tamper  with  Christianity, 
to  substitute  something  else  therefor,  and  to  preach  the  substituted 
doctrine  in  Christ’s  name.  Tolstoyans,  whatever  we  may  say  of 
them,  do  not  do  that.  Circumstances,  stronger  than  themselves, 
constrain  them  to  admit  that  the  Tolstoyan  ideal  belongs  to  the 
future,  and  is  only  partially  applicable  to  the  present ;  but  their 
aim  is  rather  to  bring  the  conditions  of  life  into  harmony  with 
the  ideal  than  to  drag  the  ideal  down  to  the  level  of  the  w'eaker 
brethren.  It  is  the  better  way,  albeit  not  the  way  w’hich  most 
quickly  gains  an  impressive  multitude  of  adherents. 

Francis  Grtbble. 


BENLIAN. 

A  Story  by  Oliver  Oxioxs. 

I. 

It  would  be  different  if  you  had  known  Benlian.  It  would  be 
different  if  you  had  had  even  that  glimpse  of  him  that  I  had  the 
very  first  time  I  saw  him,  standing  on  the  little  wooden  landing  at 
the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  outside  my  studio  door.  I  say 
“studio”;  but  really  it  was  just  a  sort  of  loft  looking  out  over  the 
timber-yard,  and  I  used  it  as  a  studio.  The  real  studio,  the  big 
one,  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard,  and  that  was  Benlian’s. 

Scarcely  anybody  ever  came  there.  I  wondered  many  a  time  if 
the  timber-merchant  was  dead  or  had  lost  his  memory  and  forgotten 
all  about  his  business;  for  his  stacks  of  floorboards,  set  criss-cross- 
wise  to  season  (you  know  how  they  pile  them  up)  were  grimy  with 
soot,  and  nobody  ever  disturbed  the  rows  of  scaffold-poles  that  stood 
like  palisades  along  the  walls.  The  entrance  was  from  the  street, 
through  a  door  in  a  billposter’s  hoarding;  and  on  the  river  not  far 
away  the  steamboats  hooted,  and,  in  windy  weather,  the  floorboards 
hummed  to  keep  them  company. 

I  suppose  some  of  these  real,  regular  artists  wouldn’t  have  called 
me  an  artist  at  all;  for  I  only  painted  miniatures,  and  it  was  trade- 
work  at  that,  copied  from  photographs  and  so  on.  Not  that  I  wasn’t 
jolly  good  at  it,  and  punctual  too  (lots  of  these  high-flown  artists 
have  simply  no  idea  of  punctuality) ;  and  the  loft  was  cheap,  and 
suited  me  very  well.  But  of  course  a  sculptor  wants  a  big  place 
on  the  ground  floor;  it’s  slow  work,  that  with  blocks  of  stone  and 
marble  that  cost  you  twenty  pounds  every  time  you  lift  them;  so 
Benlian  had  the  studio.  His  name  was  on  a  plate  on  the  door,  but 
I’d  never  seen  him  till  this  time  I’m  telling  you  of. 

I  was  working  that  evening  at  one  of  the  prettiest  little  things 
I’d  ever  done:  a  girl’s  head  on  ivory,  that  I’d  stippled  up  just 
like  ...  oh,  you’d  never  have  thought  it  was  done  by  hand  at  all. 
The  daylight  had  gone,  but  I  knew  that  “  Prussian  ”  would  be 
about  the  colour  for  the  eyes  and  the  bunch  of  flowers  at  her  breast, 
and  I  wanted  to  finish. 

I  was  working  at  my  little  table,  with  a  shade  over  my  eyes;  and 
I  jumped  a  bit  when  somebody  knocked  at  the  door — not  having 
heard  anybody  come  up  the  steps,  and  not  having  many  visitors 
anyway.  (Letters  were  always  put  into  the  box  in  the  yard  door.) 

When  I  opened  the  door,  there  he  stood  on  the  platform ;  and  I 
gave  a  bit  of  a  start,  having  come  straight  from  my  ivory,  you  see. 
He  was  one  of  those  very  tall,  gaunt  chaps  that  make  us  little 
fellows  feel  even  smaller  than  we  are ;  and  I  wondered  at  first  where 
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his  eyes  were,  they  were  set  so  deep  in  the  dark  caves  on  either 
side  of  his  nose.  Like  a  skull,  his  head  was;  I  could  fancy  his 
teeth  curving  round  inside  his  cheeks ;  and  his  zygomatics  stuck  up 
under  his  skin  like  razor-backs  (but  if  you’re  not  one  of  us  artists 
you’ll  not  understand  that).  A  bit  of  smoky,  greenish  sky  showed 
behind  him ;  and  then,  as  his  eyes  moved  in  their  big  pits,  one  of 
them  caught  the  light  of  my  lamp  and  flashed  like  a  well  of  lustre. 

He  spoke  abruptly,  in  a  deep,  shaky  sort  of  voice. 

“I  want  you  to  photograph  me  in  the  morning,”  he  said.  I 
supposed  he’d  seen  my  printing-frames  out  on  the  window-sash 
some  time  or  other. 

“Come  in,”  I  said.  “But  I’m  afraid,  if  it’s  a  miniature  you  want, 
that  I’m  retained — my  firm  retains  me — you’d  have  to  do  it  through 
them.  But  come  in,  and  I’ll  show  you  the  kind  of  thing  I  do— 
though  you  ought  to  have  come  in  the  daylight - ” 

He  came  in.  He  was  wearing  a  long  grey  dressing-gown  that 
came  right  down  to  his  heels  and  made  him  look  something  like  a 
Noah’s-ark  figure.  Seen  in  the  light,  his  face  seemed  more  ghastly 
bony  still;  and  as  he  glanced  for  a  moment  at  my  little  ivory  he 
made  a  sound  of  contempt — I  know  it  was  contempt.  I  thought 
it  rather  cheek,  coming  into  my  place  and - 

He  turned  his  cavernous  eyeholes  on  me. 

“I  don’t  want  anything  of  that  sort.  I  w’ant  you  to  photograph 
me.  I’ll  be  here  at  ten  in  the  morning.” 

So,  just  to  show  him  that  I  wasn’t  to  be  treated  that  way,  I  said, 
quite  shortly,  “I  can’t.  I’ve  an  appointment  at  ten  o’clock.” 

“What’s  that?  ”  he  said — he’d  one  of  those  rich  deep  voices  that 
always  sound  consumptive.  “Take  that  thing  off  your  eyes,  and 
look  at  me,”  he  ordered. 

Well,  I  was  awfully  indignant. 

“If  you  think  I’m  going  to  be  told  to  do  things  like  this - ”  I 

began. 

“Take  that  thing  off,”  he  just  ordered  again. 

- I’ve  got  to  remember,  of  course,  that  you  didn't  know  Benlian. 

1  didn’t  then.  And  for  a  chap  just  to  stalk  into  a  fellow’s  place, 
and  tell  him  to  photograph  him,  and  order  him  about  .  .  .  but  you’ll 
see  in  a  minute. — I  took  the  shade  off  my  eyes,  just  to  show  him 
that  I  could  browbeat  a  bit,  too. 

I  used  to  have  a  tall  strip  of  looking-glass  leaning  against  my 
wall;  for  though  I  didn’t  use  models  much,  it’s  awdully  useful  to 
go  to  Nature  for  odd  bits  now  and  then,  and  I've  sketched  myself 
in  that  glass,  oh,  hundreds  of  times!  We  must  have  been  standing 
in  front  of  it,  for  all  at  once  I  saw  the  eyes  at  the  bottom  of  his 
pits  looking  rigidly  over  my  shoulder.  Without  moving  his  eyes  from 
the  glass,  and  scarcely  moving  his  lips,  he  muttered : 

“Get  me  a  pair  of  gloves,  get  me  a  pair  of  gloves.” 

It  was  a  funny  thing  to  ask  for ;  but  I  got  him  a  pair  of  my  gloves 
from  a  drawer.  His  hands  were  shaking  so  that  he  could  hardly  get 
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them  on,  and  there  was  a  little  glistening  of  sweat  on  his  face,  that 
looked  like  the  salt  that  dries  on  you  when  you’ve  been  bathing  in 
the  sea.  Then  I  turned,  to  see  what  it  was  that  he  was  looking 
so  earnestly  and  profoundly  at  in  the  mirror,  I  saw  nothing  except 
just  the  pair  of  us,  he  with  my  gloves  on. 

He  stepped  aside,  and  slowly  drew  the  gloves  off.  I  think  I  could 
have  bullied  him  just  then.  He  turned  to  me. 

“Did  that  look  all  right  to  you?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  my  dear  chap,  whatever  ails  you?”  I  cried. 

“I  suppose,”  he  went  on,  “you  couldn’t  photograph  me  to-night- 
now  ?  ” 

I  could  have  done,  with  magnesium,  but  1  hadn’t  a  scrap  in  the 
place.  I  told  him  so.  He  w'as  looking  round  my  studio.  He  saw 
my  camera  standing  in  a  corner. 

“  Ah  !  ”  he  said. 

He  made  a  stride  towards  it.  He  unscrewed  the  lens,  brought  it 
to  the  lamp,  and  peered  attentively  through  it,  now  into  the  air,  now 
at  his  sleeve  and  hand,  as  if  looking  for  a  flaw  in  it.  Then  he 
replaced  it,  and  pulled  up  the  collar  of  his  dressing-gown  as  if  he 
was  cold. 

“Well,  another  night  of  it,”  he  muttered;  “but,”  he  added,  facing 
suddenly  round  on  me,  “if  your  appointment  was  to  meet  your  Gol 
Himself,  you  must  photograph  me  at  ten  to-morrow  morning !  ” 

“All  right,”  I  said,  giving  in  (for  he  seemed  horribly  ill).  “Draw 
up  to  the  stove  and  have  a  drink  of  something  and  a  smoke.” 

“I  neither  drink  nor  smoke,”  he  replied,  moving  towards  the  door. 
“Sit  dowm  and  have  a  chat,  then,”  I  urged;  for  I  always  like  to  be 
decent  with  fellows,  and  it  was  a  lonely  sort  of  place,  that  yard. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Be  ready  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  he  said;  and  he  passed 
down  my  stairs  and  crossed  the  yard  to  his  studio  without  even 
having  said  “Good-night.” 

Well,  he  was  at  my  door  again  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
I  photographed  him.  I  made  three  exposures;  but  the  plates  were 
some  that  I’d  had  in  the  place  for  some  time,  and  they’d  gone  off 
and  fogged  in  the  developing. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry,”  I  said;  “but  I’m  going  out  this  afternoon, 
and  will  get  some  more,  and  we’ll  have  another  shot  in  the  morning.” 

One  after  the  other,  he  was  holding  the  negatives  up  to  the  light 
and  examining  them.  Presently  he  put  them  dowm  quietly,  leaning 
them  methodically  up  against  the  edge  of  the  developing-bath. 

“Never  mind.  It  doesn’t  matter.  Thank  you,”  he  said;  and 
left  me. 

After  that,  I  didn’t  see  him  for  weeks ;  but  at  nights  I  could  see 
the  light  of  his  roof-window,  shining  through  the  wreathing  river- 
mists,  and  sometimes  I  heard  him  moving  about,  and  the  muffled 
knock-knocking  of  his  hammer  on  marble. 
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II. 

Of  course,  I  did  see  him  again,  or  I  shouldn’t  be  telling  you  all 
this.  He  came  to  my  door,  just  as  he  had  done  before,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  in  the  evening.  He  hadn’t  come  to  be  photographed 
this  time,  but  for  all  that  it  was  something  about  a  camera — some¬ 
thing  he  wanted  to  know.  He’d  brought  two  books  with  him,  big 
books,  printed  in  German.  They  were  on  Light,  he  said,  and  Physics 
(or  else  it  was  Psychics — I  always  get  those  two  words  wrong). 
They  were  full  of  diagrams  and  equations  and  figures;  and,  of  course, 
it  was  all  miles  above  my  head. 

He  talked  a  lot  about  “hyper-space,”  whatever  that  is;  and  at 
first  I  nodded,  as  if  I  knew  all  about  it.  But  he  very  soon  saw  that 
I  didn’t,  and  he  came  down  to  my  level  again.  What  he’d  come 
to  ask  me  was  this: — Did  I  know  anything,  of  my  own  experience, 
about  things  “  photographing  through  ”  ?  (You  know  the  kind  of 
thing:  a  name,  that’s  been  painted  out  on  a  board,  say,  comes  up 
in  the  plate.) 

Well,  as  it  happened,  I  had  once  photographed  a  drawing  for  a 
fellow,  and  the  easel  I  had  stood  it  on  had  come  up  through  the 
picture ;  and  I  knew  by  the  way  Benlian  nodded  that  that  was  the 
kind  of  thing  he  meant. 

“More,”  he  said. 

I  told  him  I’d  once  seen  a  photograph  of  a  man  with  a  bowler  hat 
on,  and  the  shape  of  his  crown  had  showed  through  the  hat. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  said,  musing;  and  then  he  asked,  “Have  you  ever 
heard  of  things  not  photographing  at  all  ?  ” 

But  I  couldn’t  tell  him  anything  about  that ;  and  off  he  started 
again,  about  Light  and  Physics,  and  so  on.  Then,  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  a  word  in,  I  said,  “But,  of  course,  the  camera  isn’t  Art.” 
(Some  of  my  miniatures,  you  understand,  were  jolly  nice  little 
things.) 

“No — no - ”  he  murmured  absently;  and  then  abruptly  he  said, 

“Eh?  What’s  that? — And  what  the  devil  do  you  know  about  it?  ” 

“Well,”  said  I,  in  a  dignified  sort  of  way,  “considering  that  for 
ten  years  I’ve  been - ” 

“Chut!  .  .  .  Hold  your  tongue,”  he  said,  turning  away. 

There  he  was,  talking  to  me  again,  just  as  if  I’d  asked  him  in  to 
bully  me.  But  you’ve  got  to  be  decent  to  a  fellow  when  he’s  in 
your  own  place;  and  by  and  bye  I  asked  him,  but  in  a  cold,  offhand 
sort  of  way,  how  his  own  work  was  going  on.  He  turned  to  me 
again. 

“Would  you  like  to  see  it?”  he  asked. 

"Aha!”  thought  I,  “he’s  got  to  a  sticking-point  with  his  work! 
It’s  all  very  well  ”  (I  thought)  “for  you  to  sniff  at  my  miniatures,  my 
friend,  but  we  all  get  stale  on  our  work  sometimes,  and  the  fresh 
eye,  even  of  a  miniature-painter  .  .  .” 

“I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you,”  I  answered,  still 
a  bit  huffish,  but  bearing  no  malice. 
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“Then  come,”  he  said. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  timber-yard,  and  he  held  his  door 
open  for  me  to  pass  in. 

It  was  an  enormous  great  place,  his  studio,  and  all  full  of  mist; 
and  the  gallery  that  was  his  bedroom  was  up  a  little  staircase  at  the 
farther  end.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a  tall  structure  of 
scaffolding,  with  a  stage  or  two  to  stand  on ;  and  I  could  see  the  dim, 
ghostly  marble  figure  in  the  gloom.  It  had  been  jacked  up  on  a 
heavy  base ;  and  as  it  would  have  taken  three  or  four  men  to  put  it 
into  position,  and  scarcely  a  stranger  had  entered  the  yard  since  I 
had  been  there,  I  knew  that  the  figure  must  have  stood  for  a  long 
time.  Sculpture’s  weary,  slow  work. 

Benlian  was  pottering  about  with  a  taper  at  the  end  of  a  long 
rod ;  and  suddenly  the  overhead  gas-ring  burst  into  light.  I  placed 
myself  before  the  statue — to  criticise,  you  know. 

Well,  it  didn’t  seem  to  me  that  he  needed  to  have  turned  up 
his  nose  at  my  ivories,  for  I  didn’t  think  much  of  his  statue — except 
that  it  was  a  great,  lumping,  extraordinary  piece  of  work.  It  had 
an  outstretched  arm  that,  I  remember  thinking,  was  absolutely  mis¬ 
shapen — disproportioned,  big  enough  for  a  giant,  ridiculously  out  of 
drawing.  And  as  I  looked  at  the  thing  this  way  and  that,  I  knew 
that  his  eyes  in  their  deep  cellars  never  left  my  face  for  a  moment. 

“It’s  a  god,”  he  said  by  and  bye. 

Then  I  began  to  tell  him  about  that  monstrous  arm;  but  he  cut 
me  very  short. 

“I  say,  it’s  a  god,”  he  interrupted,  looking  at  me  as  if  he  would 
have  eaten  me.  “Even  you,  child  as  you  are,  have  seen  the  gods 
men  have  made  for  themselves  before  this.  Half-gods  they’ve  made, 
all  good  or  all  evil  (and  then  they’ve  called  them  the  Devil).  This 
is  my  god — the  god  of  good  and  of  evil  also.” 

“Er — I  see,”  I  said,  rather  taken  aback  (but  quite  sure  he  was 
off  his  head  for  all  that).  Then  I  looked  at  the  arm  again;  a  child 
could  have  seen  how  wrong  it  was.  .  .  . 

But  suddenly,  to  my  amazement,  he  took  me  by  the  shoulders 
and  turned  me  away. 

“That’ll  do,”  he  said  curtly.  “I  didn’t  ask  you  to  come  in  here 
with  a  view  to  learning  anything  from  you.  I  wanted  to  see  how  it 
struck  you.  I  shall  send  for  you  again — and  again - ” 

Then  he  began  to  jabber,  half  to  himself. 

“  Bah  !  ”  he  muttered.  “  ‘  Is  that  all  ?  ’  they  ask  before  a  stupen¬ 
dous  thing !  Show  them  the  ocean,  the  heavens,  infinity,  and  they 
ask,  ‘  Is  that  all?  ’  If  they  saw  their  God  face  to  face  they’d  ask 
it !  .  .  .  There’s  only  one  Cause,  that  works  now  in  good  and  now  in 
evil,  but  show  It  to  them  and  they  put  their  heads  on  one  side  and 
begin  to  appraise  and  patronise  It!  ...  I  tell  you,  what’s  seen  at 
a  glance  flies  away  at  a  glance.  Gods  come  slowly  over  you,  but 
presently,  ah  I  they  begin  to  grip  you,  and  at  the  end  there’s  no 
fleeing  from  them !  You’ll  tell  me  more  about  my  statue  by  and 
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bye!  .  .  .  What  was  that  you  said?”  he  demanded,  facing  swiftly 
round  on  me.  “That  arm? — Ah,  yes;  but  we’ll  see  what  you  say 
about  that  arm  six  months  from  now!  Yes,  the  arm.  .  .  .  Now 
be  off !  ”  he  ordered  me.  “  I’ll  send  for  you  again  when  I  want  you !  ” 

He  thrust  me  out. 

“An  asylum,  Mr.  Benlian  ”  (I  thought  as  I  crossed  the  yard),  “is 
the  place  for  you!"  You  see,  I  didn’t  know  him  then,  and  that 
he  wasn’t  to  be  judged  as  an  ordinary  man  is.  Just  you  wait  till 
you  see.  .  .  . 

And  straight  away,  I  found  myself  vowing  that  I’d  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.  I  found  myself  resolving  that,  as  if  I  were 
making  up  my  mind  not  to  smoke  or  drink — and  (I  don’t  know 
why)  with  a  similar  sense  that  I  was  depriving  myself  of  something. 
But,  somehow,  I  forgot,  and  within  a  month  he’d  been  in  several 
times  to  see  me,  and  once  or  twice  had  fetched  me  in  to  see  his 
statue. 

In  two  months  I  was  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  mind  about 
him.  I  was  familiar  with  him  in  a  way,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
didn’t  know  one  scrap  more  about  him.  Because  I’m  a  fool  (oh, 
yes,  I  know  quite  well,  now,  what  I  am)  you’ll  think  I’m  talking 
folly  if  I  even  begin  to  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was.  I  don’t 
mean  just  his  knowledge  (though  I  think  he  knew  everything — 
sciences,  languages,  and  all  that),  for  it  was  far  more  than  that. 

Somehow,  when  he  was  there,  he  had  me  all  restless  and  uneasy; 
and  when  he  wasn’t  there  I  was  (there’s  only  the  one  word  for  it) 
jealous — as  jealous  as  if  he’d  been  a  girl!  Even  yet  I  can’t  make 
it  out.  .  .  . 

And  he  knew  how  unsettled  he’d  got  me;  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  I 
found  that  out. 

Straight  out  one  night,  when  he  was  sitting  up  in  my  place,  he 
asked  me:  “Do  you  like  me,  Pudgie?”  (I  forgot  to  say  that  I’d 
told  him  they  used  to  call  me  Pudgie  at  home,  because  I  was  little 
and  fat;  it  was  odd,  the  number  of  things  I  told  him  that  I  wouldn’t 
have  told  anybody  else.) 

“Do  you  like  me,  Pudgie?”  he  said. 

As  for  my  answer,  I  don’t  know  how  it  spirted  out.  I  was  much 
more  surprised  than  he  was,  for  I  really  didn’t  intend  it.  It  was  for 
all  the  world  as  if  somebody  else  was  talking  with  my  mouth. 

“7  loathe  and  adore  you!"  it  came;  and  then  I  looked  round, 
awfully  startled  to  hear  myself  saying  that. 

But  he  didn’t  look  at  me.  He  only  nodded. 

“Yes.  Of  good  and  evil  too - ,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  And 

then  all  of  a  sudden  he  got  up  and  went  out. 

I  didn’t  sleep  for  ever  so  long  after  that,  thinking  how  odd  it  was 
I  should  have  said  that. 

Well  (to  get  on),  after  that,  something  I  couldn’t  account  for 
began  to  come  over  me  sometimes  as  I  worked.  It  began  to  come 
over  me,  without  any  warning,  that  he  was  thinking  of  me  down 
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there  across  the  yard.  1  used  to  knoiv  (this  must  sound  awfully 
silly  to  you)  that  he  was  down  yonder,  thinking  of  me  and  doing 
something  to  me.  And  one  night  I  was  so  sure  that  it  w’asn’t  fancy 
that  I  jumped  straight  up  from  my  w’ork,  and  I’m  not  quite  sure 
what  happened  then,  until  I  found  myself  in  his  studio,  just  as  if 
I’d  walked  there  in  my  sleep. 

And  he  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  me,  for  there  was  a  chair  by  his 
own,  in  front  of  the  statue. 

"What  is  it,  Benlian?”  I  burst  out. 

“Ah!  ”  he  said.  .  .  .  “Well,  it’s  about  that  arm,  Pudgie;  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  about  the  arm.  Does  it  look  so  strange  as  it  did?” 
“No,”  I  said. 

“I  thought  it  wouldn’t,”  he  observed.  “But  1  haven’t  touched 

it,  Pudgie - ” 

So  I  stayed  the  evening  there. 

But  you  must  not  think  he  was  always  doing  that  thing — w'hatever 
it  was — to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  sometimes  felt  the  oddest 
sort  of  release  (I  don’t  know  how  else  to  put  it)  .  .  .  like  when,  on 
one  of  these  muggy,  earthy-smelling  days,  when  everything’s  melan¬ 
choly,  the  wind  freshens  up  suddenly,  and  you  breathe  again.  And 
that  (I’m  trying  to  take  it  in  order,  you  see,  so  that  it  will  be 
plain  to  you)  brings  me  to  the  time  I  found  out  that  he  did  that  too, 
and  knew  when  he  was  doing  it. 

I’d  gone  into  his  place  one  night,  to  have  a  look  at  his  statue.  It 
was  surprising  what  a  lot  I  was  finding  out  about  that  statue.  It 
was  still  all  out  of  proportion  (that  is  to  say,  I  knew  it  must  be — 
remembered  I’d  thought  so — though  it  didn’t  annoy  me  now  quite 
so  much — I  suppose  I’d  lost  my  fresh  eye  by  that  time).  Somehow, 
too,  my  own  miniatures  had  begun  to  look  a  bit  kiddish ;  they  made 
me  impatient;  and  that’s  horrible,  fo  be  discontented  with  things 
that  once  seemed  jolly  good  to  you. 

Well,  he’d  been  looking  at  me  in  the  hungriest  sort  of  way,  and  I 
looking  at  the  statue,  when  all  at  once  that  feeling  of  release  and 
lightness  came  over  me.  The  first  I  knew  of  it  was  that  I  found 
myself  thinking  of  some  rather  important  letters  my  firm  had 
written  to  me,  w’anting  to  know  when  a  job  I  was  doing  was  going 
to  be  finished.  I  thought  myself  it  w’as  time  I  got  it  finished;  I 
thought  I’d  better  set  about  it  at  once;  and  I  sat  suddenly  up  in 
my  chair,  as  if  I’d  just  come  out  of  a  sleep.  And,  looking  at  the 
statue,  I  saw  it  as  it  had  seemed  at  first — all  mis-shapen  and  out  of 
drawing. 

The  very  next  moment,  as  I  was  rising,  I  sat  down  again  as 
suddenly  as  if  somebody  had  pulled  me  back. 

Now  a  chap  doesn’t  like  to  be  changed  about  like  that;  so,  without 
looking  at  Benlian,  I  muttered,  a  bit  testily,  “Don’t,  Benlian!” 

Then  I  heard  him  get  up  and  knock  his  chair  away.  He  w'as 
standing  behind  me. 

“Pudgie,”  he  said,  in  a  moved  sort  of  voice,  “I’m  no  good  to 
you.  Get  out  of  this.  Get  out - ” 
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“No,  DO,  Benlian!  ”  I  pleaded. 

“Get  out,  do  you  hear,  and  don’t  come  again!  Go  and  live 
somewhere  else — go  away  from  London — don’t  let  me  know  where 
you  go - ” 

“Oh,  what  have  1  done?  ”  1  asked  unhappily;  and  he  w'as  mutter¬ 
ing  again, 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  too,”  he  muttered;  and  then 
he  added,  “Come,  bundle  out! - ” 

So  in  home  1  went,  and  finished  my  ivory  for  the  firm ;  but  I  can’t 
tell  you  how  friendless  and  unhappy  I  felt. 

Now  I  used  to  know  in  those  days  a  little  girl — a  nice,  w’arm- 
hearted  little  thing,  just  friendly,  you  know,  who  used  to  come  to  me 
sometimes  in  another  place  1  lived  at  and  mend  for  me  and  so  on. 
It  was  an  awful  long  time  since  I’d  seen  her;  but  she  found  me 
cut  one  night — came  to  that  yard,  walked  straight  in,  went  straight 
to  my  linen-bag,  and  began  to  look  over  my  things  to  see  what 
wanted  mending,  just  as  she  used  to.  1  don’t  mind  confessing  that 
I  was  a  bit  sweet  on  her  at  one  time ;  and  it  made  me  feel  awfully 
mean,  the  way  she  came  in,  without  asking  any  questions,  and  took 
up  my  mending. 

So  she  sat  doing  my  things,  and  1  sat  at  my  w’ork,  glad  for  a 
bit  of  company;  and  she  chatted  as  she  w’orked,  just  jolly  and  gentle, 
and  not  at  all  reproaching  me. 

But  as  suddenly  as  a  shot,  right  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  I  found 
myself  wondering  about  Benlian  again.  And  I  wasn’t  only  wonder¬ 
ing;  somehow,  I  was  horribly  uneasy  about  him.  It  came  to  me 
that  he  might  be  ill  or  something.  And  all  the  fun  of  her  having 
come  to  see  me  was  gone.  I  found  myself  doing  all  sorts  of  stupid 
things  to  my  work,  and  glancing  at  my  watch,  that  w’as  lying  on 
the  table  before  me. 

At  last  I  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  I  got  up. 

“Daisy,”  I  said,  “I’ve  got  to  go  out  now.” 

She  seemed  surprised. 

“Oh,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  I’d  been  keeping  you!  ”  she  said, 
getting  up  at  once. 

I  muttered  that  I  was  awfully  sorry.  .  .  . 

I  packed  her  off.  I  closed  the  door  in  the  hoarding  behind  her. 
Then  I  walked  straight  across  the  yard  to  Benlian ’s. 

He  was  lying  on  a  couch,  not  doing  anything. 

“I  know  I  ought  to  have  come  sooner,  Benlian,”  I  said,  “but  I 
had  somebody  with  me.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  looking  hard  at  me;  and  I  got  a  bit  red. 

“She’s  awfully  nice,”  I  stammered;  “but  you  never  bother  with 
girls,  and  you  don’t  drink  or  smoke - ” 

“No,”  he  said. 

“Well,”  I  continued,  “you  ought  to  have  a  little  relaxation;  you’re 
knocking  yourself  up.”  And,  indeed,  he  looked  awfully  ill. 

But  he  shook  his  head. 
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“A  man’s  only  a  definite  amount  of  force  in  him,  Pudgie,”  he 
said,  “and,  if  he  spends  it  in  one  way  he  goes  short  in  another. 
Mine  goes — there.”  He  glanced  at  the  statue.  “I  rarely  sleep 
now,”  he  added. 

“Then  you  ought  to  see  a  doctor,”  I  said,  a  bit  alarmed  (I’d  felt 
sure  he  was  ill). 

“No,  no,  Pudgie.  My  force  is  all  going  there — all  but  the 
minimum  that  can’t  be  helped,  you  know.  .  .  .  You’ve  heard  artists 
talk  about  ‘  putting  their  soul  into  their  work,’  Pudgie?” 

“Don’t  rub  it  in  about  my  rotten  miniatures,  Benlian,”  I  asked 
him. 

“You’ve  heard  them  say  that;  but  they’re  charlatans,  professional 
artists,  all,  Pudgie.  They  haven’t  got  any  souls  bigger  than  a 
sixpence  to  put  into  it.  .  .  .  You  know,  Pudgie,  that  Force  and 
flatter  are  the  same  thing — that  it’s  decided  nowadays  that  you 
can’t  define  matter  otherwise  than  as  ‘  a  point  of  Force  ’?” 

“Yes,”  I  found  myself  saying  eagerly,  as  if  I’d  heard  it  dozens  of 
times  before. 

“  So  that  if  they  could  put  their  souls  into  it,  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  for  them  to  put  their  bodies  into  it?  .  .  .” 

I  had  drawn  very  close  to  him,  and  again — it  was  not  fancy — I  felt 
as  if  somebody,  not  me,  was  using  my  mouth.  A  flash  of  compre¬ 
hension  seemed  to  come  into  my  brain. 

'‘Not  that,  Benlian?"  I  cried  breathlessly. 

He  nodded  three  or  four  times,  and  whispered.  I  really  don’t 
know  why  we  both  whispered. 

“Eeally,  that,  Benlian?”  I  whispered  again. 

“Shall  I  show  you?  ...  I  tried  my  hardest  not  to,  you  know  .  .  .," 
he  still  whispered. 

“Yes,  show  me!  ”  I  replied  in  a  suppressed  voice. 

“Don’t  breathe  a  sound,  then!  I  keep  them  up  there.  .  .  .” 

He  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  as  if  we  had  been  two  conspirators ;  then 
he  tiptoed  across  the  studio  and  went  up  to  his  bedroom  in  the 
gallery.  Presently  he  tiptoed  down  again,  with  some  rolled-up 
papers  in  his  hand.  They  were  photographs,  and  we  stooped 
together  over  a  little  table.  His  hand  shook  with  excitement. 

“You  remember  this?  ”  he  whispered,  showing  me  a  rough  print. 

It  was  one  of  the  prints  from  the  fogged  plates  that  I’d  taken 
that  first  night. 

“Come  closer  to  me  if  you  feel  frightened,  Pudgie,”  he  said.  “You 
said  they  were  old  plates,  Pudgie.  No,  no;  the  plates  were  all 
right;  it’s  I  who  am  wrong  I  ” 

“Of  course,”  I  said.  It  seemed  so  natural. 

“This  one,”  he  said,  taking  up  one  that  was  numbered  “1,”  “is 
a  plain  photograph,  in  the  flesh,  before  it  started,  you  know. — Now 
look  at  this,  and  this - ” 

He  spread  them  before  me,  all  in  order. 

“2”  was  a  little  fogged,  as  if  a  novice  had  taken  it;  on  “3”  a 
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sort  of  cloudy  veil  partly  obliterated  the  face :  “  4  ”  was  still  further 
smudged  and  lost;  and  “5  ”  was  a  figure  with  gloved  hands  held  up, 
as  a  man  holds  his  hands  up  when  he  is  covered  by  a  gun.  The  face 
of  this  one  was  completely  blotted  out. 

And  it  didn’t  seem  in  the  least  horrible  to  me,  for  I  kept  on 
murmuring,  “Of  course,  of  course.” 

Then  Benlian  ruhbed  his  hands  and  smiled  at  me. 

“I’m  making  good  progress,  am  I  not?  ”  he  said. 

“Splendid!”  I  breathed. 

“Better  than  you  know,  too,”  he  chuckled,  “for  you’re  not 
properly  under  yet.  But  you  will  be,  Pudgie,  you  will  be - ” 

“Yes,  yes!  .  .  .  Will  it  be  long,  Benlian?” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “not  if  I  can  keep  from  eating  and  sleeping  and 
thinking  of  other  things  than  the  statue — and  if  you  don’t  disturb 
me  by  having  girls  about  the  place,  Pudgie.” 

“I’m  awfully  sorry,”  I  said,  contritely. 

“All  right,  all  right;  ssh !  .  .  .  This,  you  know,  Pudgie,  is  my 
own  studio;  I  bought  it;  I  bought  it  purposely  to  make  my  statue, 
my  god.  I’m  passing  nicely  into  it;  and  when  I’m  quite  passed — 
quite  passed,  Pudgie — you  can  have  the  key  and  come  in  when  you 
like.” 

“Oh,  thanks,  awfully,”  I  murmured  gratefully. 

He  nudged  me. 

“What  would  they  think  of  it,  Pudgie — those  of  the  Exhibitions 
and  Academies,  who  say  ‘  their  hearts  are  in  their  work  ’?  What 
would  the  cacklers  think  of  it,  Pudgie?  ” 

“Aren’t  they  fools !  ”  I  chuckled. 

“And  I  shall  have  one  worshipper,  shan’t  I,  Pudgie?” 

“Rather!”  I  replied.  “Isn’t  it  splendid! . Oh,  need  I  go 

back  just  yet?  ” 

“Yes,  you  must  go  now;  but  I’ll  send  for  you  again  very  soon. 

.  .  .  You  know  I  tried  to  do  without  you,  Pudgie ;  I  tried  for  thirteen 
days,  and  it  nearly  killed  me! — that’s  past  I  shan’t  try  again. — 
Now  off  you  trot,  my  Pudgie - ” 

I  winked  at  him  knowingly,  and  came  skipping  and  dancing  across 
the  yard. 


III. 

It’s  just  silly — that’s  what  it  is — to  say  that  something  of  a  man 
doesn’t  go  into  his  work.  Why,  even  those  wretched  little  ivories 
of  mine,  the  thick-headed  fellow's  w'ho  paid  for  them  knew  my  touch 
in  them,  and  once  spotted  it  instantly  when  I’d  tried  to  slip  in 
another  chap’s  who  was  hard  up.  Benlian  used  to  say  that  a  man 
w'ent  about  spreading  himself  over  everything  he  came  in  contact 
with — diffusing  some  sort  of  influence  (as  far  as  I  could  make  it 
out);  and  the  mistake  was,  he  said,  that  we  went  through  the  w'orld 
just  w'asting  it  instead  of  directing  it.  And  if  Benlian  didn’t  under- 
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stand  all  about  those  things,  1  should  jolly  well  like  to  know  who 
does !  A  chap  with  a  great  abounding  will  and  brain  like  him,  it’s 
only  natural  he  should  be  able  to  pass  himself  on,  to  a  statue  or 
anything  else,  when  he  really  tried — did  without  food  and  talk  and 
sleep  in  order  to  save  himself  up  for  it ! 

“A  man  can’t  both  do  and  he,”  I  remember  he  said  to  me  once. 
“He’s  so  much  force,  no  more,  and  he  can  either  make  himself  with 
it  or  something  else.  If  he  tries  to  do  both,  he  does  both  imper¬ 
fectly.  I’m  going  to  do  one  perfect  thing.’’ — Oh,  he  was  a  queer 
chap !  Fancy,  a  fellow  making  a  thing  like  that  statue,  out  of 
himself,  and  then  wanting  somebody  to  adore  him ! 

And  I  hadn’t  the  faintest  conception  of  how  much  I  did  adore  him 
till  yet  again,  as  he  had  done  before,  he  seemed  to — you  know — to 
take  himself  away  from  me  again,  leaving  me  all  alone,  and  so 
wretched!  .  .  .  And  I  was  angry  at  the  same  time,  for  he’d  promised 
mo  he  wouldn’t  do  it  again.  .  .  .  (This  was  one  night,  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  when.) 

I  ran  to  my  landing  and  shouted  down  into  the  yard. 

“  Benlian  I  Benlian  !  ’’ 

There  was  a  light  in  his  studio,  and  I  heard  a  muffled  shout  come 
back. 

“  Keep  away — keep  away — keep  away  !  ’’ 

He  was  struggling — I  knew  he  was  struggling  as  I  stood  there  on 
my  landing — struggling  to  let  me  go.  And  I  could  only  run  and 
throw  myself  on  my  bed  and  sob,  while  he  tried  to  set  me  free,  who 
didn’t  want  to  be  set  free  .  .  .  he  was  having  a  terrific  struggle,  all 
alone  there.  .  .  . 

(He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  to  eat  something  now  and 
then  and  to  sleep  a  little,  and  that  weakened  him — strengthened  him 
— strengthened  his  body  and  weakened  the  passing,  you  know.) 

But  the  next  day  it  was  all  right  again.  I  was  Benlian’s  again. 
And  I  wondered,  when  I  remembered  his  struggle,  whether  a  dying 
man  had  ever  fought  for  life  as  hard  as  Benlian  was  fighting  to  get 
away  from  it  and  pass  himself. 

The  next  time  after  that  that  he  fetched  me — called  me — whatever 
you  like  to  name  it- — I  burst  into  his  studio  like  a  bullet.  He  was 
sunk  in  a  big  chair,  gaunt  as  a  mummy  now,  and  all  the  life  in  him 
■  seemed  to  burn  in  the  bottom  of  his  deep  eye-sockets.  At  the  sight 
of  him  I  fiddled  with  my  knuckles  and  giggled. 

“You  arc  going  it,  Benlian!  ’’  I  said. 

“Am  I  not?  ’’  he  replied,  in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  a  breath. 

“You  vacant  me  to  bring  the  camera  and  magnesium,  didn’t 
you?’’  (I  had  snatched  them  up  when  I  felt  his  call,  and  had 
brought  them.) 

“Yes.  Go  ahead.” 

So  I  placed  the  camera  before  him,  made  all  ready,  and  took  the 
magnesium  ribbon  in  a  pair  of  pincers. 

“Are  you  ready?”  I  said;  and  lighted  the  ribbon. 
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The  studio  seemed  to  leap  with  the  blinding  glare.  The  rihbon 
spat  and  spluttered.  I  snapped  the  shutter,  and  the  fumes  drifted 
away  and  hung  in  clouds  in  the  roof. 

“You’ll  have  to  walk  me  about  soon,  Pudgie,  and  bang  me  with 
bladders,  as  they  do  the  opium-patients,”  he  said  sleepily. 

“Let  me  take  one  of  the  statue  now,”  I  said  eagerly. 

But  he  put  up  his  hand. 

“No,  no.  That’s  too  much  like  testing  our  god.  Faith’s  the  food 
they  feed  gods  on,  Pudgie.  We’ll  let  the  S.P.R.  people  photograph 
it  when  it’s  all  over,”  he  said.  “Now  get  it  developed.” 

I  developed  the  plate.  The  obliteration  now  seemed  complete. 

But  Benlian  seemed  dissatisfied. 

“There’s  something  wrong  somewhere,”  he  said.  “It  isn’t  so 
perfect  as  that  yet — I  can  feel  within  me  it  isn’t.  It’s  merely  that 
your  camera  isn’t  strong  enough  to  find  me,  Pudgie.” 

“I’ll  get  another  in  the  morning,”  I  cried. 

“No,”  he  answered.  “I  know  something  better  than  that.  Have 
a  cab  here  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  we’ll  go  somewhere.” 

By  half  past  ten  the  next  morning  we  had  driven  to  a  large 
hospital,  and  had  gone  down  a  lot  of  steps  and  along  corridors  to  a 
basement  room.  There  was  a  stretcher  couch  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  all  manner  of  queer  appliances,  frames  of  ground  glass, 
tubes  of  glass  blown  into  extraordinary  shapes,  a  dynamo,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  all  about.  A  couple  of  doctors  were  there  too,  and 
Benlian  was  talking  to  them. 

“Well,  try  my  hand  first,”  Benlian  said  by  and  bye. 

He  advanced  to  the  couch,  and  put  his  hand  under  one  of  the 
frames  of  ground  glass.  One  of  the  doctors  did  something  in  a 
corner.  A  harsh  crackling  filled  the  room,  and  an  unearthly, 
fluorescent  light  shot  and  flooded  across  the  frame  where  Benlian ’s 
hand  was.  The  two  doctors  looked,  and  then  started  back.  One 
of  them  gave  a  cry.  He  was  sickly  white. 

“Put  me  on  the  couch,”  said  Benlian. 

I  and  the  doctor  who  was  not  ill  lifted  him  on  the  canvas  stretcher. 
The  green-gleaming  frame  of  fluctuating  light  was  passed  over  the 
whole  of  his  body.  Then  the  doctor  ran  to  a  telephone  and  called 
a  colleague. 

We  spent  the  morning  there,  with  dozens  of  doctors  coming  and 
going.  Then  we  left.  All  the  way  home  in  the  cab  Benlian 
chuckled  to  himself. 

“That  scared  ’em,  Pudgie!”  he  chuckled.  “A  man  they  can’t 
X-ray — that  scared  ’em  !  We  must  put  that  down  in  the  diary - ” 

“Wasn’t  it  ripping!  ”  I  chuckled  back. 

He  kept  a  sort  of  diary  or  record.  He  gave  it  to  me  afterwards, 
but  they’ve  borrowed  it.  It  was  as  big  as  a  ledger,  and  immensely 
valuable,  I’m  sure;  they  oughtn’t  to  borrow  valuable  things  like 
that  and  not  return  them.  The  laughing  that  Benlian  and  I  have 
had  over  that  diary !  It  fooled  them  all — the  clever  X-ray  men,  the 
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artists  of  the  Academies,  everybody !  Written  on  the  fly-leaf  was 
“To  My  Pudgie.”  I  shall  publish  it  when  I  get  it  back  again. 

Benlian  had  now  got  frightfully  weak;  it’s  awfully  hard  work, 
passing  yourself.  And  he  had  to  take  a  little  milk  now  and  then, 
or  he’d  have  died  before  he  had  quite  finished.  I  didn’t  bother  with 
miniatures  any  longer,  and  when  angry  letters  came  from  my 
employers  we  just  put  them  into  the  fire,  Benlian  and  I,  and  we 
laughed — that  is  to  say,  I  laughed,  but  Benlian  only  smiled,  being 
too  weak  to  laugh  really.  He’d  lots  of  money,  so  that  was  al! 
right;  and  I  slept  in  his  studio,  to  be  there  for  the  passing. 

And  that  wouldn’t  be  very  long  now,  I  thought;  and  I  was  always 
looking  at  the  statue.  Things  like  that  (in  case  you  don’t  know) 
have  to  be  done  gradually,  and  I  supposed  he  was  busy  filling  up  the 
inside  of  it  and  hadn’t  got  to  the  outside  yet — for  the  statue  was 
much  the  same  to  look  at.  But,  reckoning  off  his  sips  of  milk  and 
snatches  of  sleep,  he  was  making  splendid  progress,  and  the  figure 
must  be  getting  very  full  now.  I  was  awfully  excited,  it  was  getting 
so  near.  .  .  , 

.Vud  then  somebody  came  bothering  and  nearly  spoiling  it  all.  It’s 
odd,  but  I  really  forget  exactly  what  it  was.  I  only  know  there 
was  a  funeral,  and  people  were  sobbing  and  looking  at  me,  and 
somebody  said  I  was  callous,  hut  somebody  else  said  “No,  look  at 
him,”  and  that  it  was  just  the  other  way  about.  And  I  think  I 
remember,  now,  that  it  %vasii'l  in  l.ondon,  for  I  was  iir  a  train;  but 
after  the  funeral  I  dodged  them,  and  found  myself  hack  at  Euston 
again.  They  followed  me,  hut  I  shook  them  off.  I  locked  my  own 
studio  up,  and  lay  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  in  Benlian ’s  place  when  they 
came  hammering  at  the  door.  .  .  . 

And  now  I  must  come  to  what  you’ll  call  the  finish — though  it’s 
awfully  stupid  to  call  things  like  that  “finishes.” 

I’d  slipped  into  my  own  studio  one  night — I  forgot  what  for;  and 
I’d  gone  quietly,  for  I  knew  they  were  following  me,  those  people, 
and  would  catch  me  if  they  could.  It  was  a  thick,  misty  night,  and 
the  light  came  streaming  up  through  Benlian’s  roof  window,  with 
the  shadow^s  of  the  window-divisions  losing  themselves  like  dark  rays 
in  the  fog.  A  lot  of  hooting  was  going  on  down  the  river,  steamers 
and  barges  ...  oh,  I  know  what  I’d  come  into  my  studio  for!  It 
was  for  those  negatives.  Benlian  wanted  them  for  the  diary,  so 
that  it  could  be  seen  there  \vasn’t  any  fake  about  the  prints. — For 
he’d  said  he  \vould  make  a  final  spurt  that  evening  and  get  the  job 
finished.  It  had  taken  a  long  time,  but  I’ll  bet  you  couldn’t  have 
passed  yourseli  any  quicker. 

When  I  got  back  he  was  sitting  in  the  chair  he’d  hardly  left  for 
weeks,  and  the  diary  was  on  the  table  by  his  side.  I’d  taken  all 
the  scaffolding  dowm  from  the  statue,  and  he  was  ready  to  begin. 
He  had  to  waste  one  last  bit  of  strength  to  explain  to  me,  but  I  drew 
as  close  as  I  could,  so  that  he  Mmildn’t  lose  much. 
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“Now,  Pudgie,”  I  just  heard  him  say,  “you’ve  behaved  splendidly, 
and  you’ll  be  quite  still  up  to  the  finish,  won’t  you?  ” 

I  nodded. 

“And  you  mustn’t  expect  the  statue  to  come  down  and  walk 
about,  or  anything  like  that,”  he  continued.  "Those  aren’t  the 
really  wonderful  things.  And  no  doubt  people  will  tell  you  it  hasn’t 
changed;  but  you’ll  know  better!  It’s  much  more  wonderful  that 
I  should  be  there  than  that  they  should  be  able  to  prove  it,  isn’t  it? 
.  .  ,  And,  of  course,  I  don’t  know  exactly  how  it  will  happen,  for 
I’ve  never  done  this  before.  .  .  .  You  have  the  letter  for  the  S.P.E.  ? 
They  can  photograph  it  if  they  want.  .  .  .  By  the  way:  you  don’t 
think  the  same  of  my  statue  as  you  did  at  first,  do  you?  ” 

“Oh,  it’s  wonderful!  ”  I  breathed. 

“And  even  if,  like  the  God  of  the  others,  it  doesn’t  vouchsafe  a 
special  sign  and  wonder,  it’s  Benlian,  for  all  that?” 

“Oh,  do  be  quick,  Benlian  1  I  can’t  bear  another  minute  I  ” 
Then,  for  the  last  time,  he  turned  his  great  eaten-out  eyes  on  me. 
“/  seal  you  mine,  Pudgie!'"  he  said. 

Then  his  eyes  fastened  themselves  on  the  statue. 

I  waited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  scarcely  breathing.  Benlian’s 
breath  came  in  little  flutters,  many  seconds  apart.  He  had  a  little 
clock  on  the  table.  Twenty  minutes  passed,  and  half  an  hour.  I 
was  a  little  disappointed,  really,  that  the  statue  wasn’t  going  to 
move ;  but  Benlian  knew  best,  and  it  was  filling  quietly  up  with  him 
instead.  Then  I  thought  of  those  zigzag  bunches  of  lightning  they 
draw  on  the  electric-belt  advertisements,  and  I  was  rather  glad  after 
all  that  the  statue  wasn’t  going  to  move.  It  would  have  been  a 
little  cheap,  that  .  .  .  vulgar,  in  a  sense.  .  .  .  He  was  breathing  a 
little  more  sharply  now,  as  if  in  pain,  but  his  eyes  never  moved.  A 
dog  was  howling  somewhere,  and  I  hoped  that  the  hooting  of  the 
tugs  wouldn’t  disturb  Benliaij.  .  .  . 

Nearly  an  hour  had  passed  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  pushed  my 
chair  farther  away  and  cowered  back,  gnawing  my  fingers,  very 
frightened.  Benlian  had  suddenly  moved.  He’d  set  himself  forward 
in  his  chair,  and  he  seemed  to  be  strangling.  His  mouth  was  wide 
open,  and  he  began  to  make  long  harsh  "  Aaaaah-aaaah’ s !  "  I 
shouldn’t  have  thought  passing  yourself  was  such  agony.  .  .  . 

And  then  I  gave  a  scream — for  he  seemed  to  be  thrusting  himself 
back  in  his  chair  again,  as  if  he’d  changed  his  mind  and  didn’t  want 
to  pass  himself  at  all. — But  just  you  ask  anybody ;  When  you  get 
yourself  just  over  half-way  passed,  the  other’s  dragged  out  of  you, 
and  you  can’t  help  yourself.  His  "Aaaaah’s!”  became  so  loud  and 
horrid  that  I  shut  my  eyes  and  stopped  my  ears.  .  .  .  Minutes  that 
lasted;  and  then  there  came  a  high  dinning  that  I  couldn’t  shut 
out,  and  all  at  once  the  floor  shook  with  a  heavy  thump.  When  all 
was  still  again  I  opened  my  eyes, 
llis  chair  had  overturned,  and  he  lay  in  a  heap  beside  it. 

I  called  “Benlian!”  but  he  didn’t  answer.  .  .  . 
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He’d  passed  beautifully;  quite  dead.  I  looked  up  at  the  statue. 
It  was  just  as  Benlian  had  said — it  didn’t  open  its  eyes,  nor  speak, 
nor  anything  like  that.  Don’t  you  believe  chaps  who  tell  you  that 
statues  that  have  been  passed  into  do  that;  they  don’t. 

But  instead,  in  a  blaze  and  flash  and  shock,  I  knew  now  for  the 
first  time  what  a  glorious  thing  that  statue  was !  Have  you  ever 
seen  anything  for  the  first  time  like  that?  If  you  have,  you  never 
see  very  much  afterwards,  you  know.  The  rest’s  all  piffle  after  that. 
It  was  like  coming  out  of  fog  and  darkness  into  a  split  in  the  open 
heavens,  my  statue  was  so  transfigured;  and  I’ll  bet  if  you’d  been 
there  you’d  have  clapped  your  hands,  as  1  did,  and  chucked  the 
tablecloth  over  the  Benlian  on  the  floor  till  they  should  come  to 
cart  that  empty  shell  away,  and  patted  the  statue’s  foot,  and  cried, 
•‘/s  it  all  right,  Benlian?" 

I  did  this;  and  then  I  rushed  excitedly  out  into  the  street,  to  call 
somebody  to  see  how  glorious  it  was.  .  .  . 

They’ve  brought  me  here  for  a  holiday,  and  I’m  to  go  back  to  the 
studio  in  two  or  three  days.  But  they’ve  said  that  before,  and  T 
think  it’s  caddish  of  fellows  not  to  keep  their  word — and  not  to 
return  a  valuable  diary  too !  But  there  isn’t  a  peephole  in  my  room, 
as  there  is  in  some  of  them  (the  Emperor  of  Brazil  told  me  that); 
and  Benlian  knows  I  haven’t  forsaken  him,  for  they  take  me  a 
message  every  day  to  the  studio,  and  Benlian  always  answers  that 
it’s  "all  right,  and  I’m  to  stay  where  I  am  for  a  bit.”  So  as  long 
as  he  knows  I  don’t  mind  so  much. — But  it  is  a  bit  rotten  hanging 
on  here,  especially  when  the  doctors  themselves  admit  how  reason¬ 
able  it  all  is.  .  .  .  Still,  if  Benlian  says  it’s  "All  right"  .  .  . 
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EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MAURICE  WESTERTON. 

IV. 

“Did  you  ever  read  Amiel’s  Journal  Iniime?  "  asked  Maurice. 

“No,”  I  replied;  “I  was  quite  satisfied  with  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward’s  eulogies.” 

“Well,  I  daresay  you  are  right,”  said  Maurice;  “the  praise  of  it 
was  a  little  overdone.  But  it  always  had  a  curious  interest  for  me 
as  the  most  representative  book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  If  I 
remember  right,  the  Journal  was  published  after  Amiel’s  death  at  a 
time  when  a  good  many  thinking  people  had  persuaded  themselves 
that  life  contained  nothing  valuable  for  them,  and  sighed,  in  more 
or  less  musical  prose,  for  Nirvana.  And  just  because  Amiel  was  not 
too  philosophic,  like  Schopenhauer,  but  poured  out  his  moans  in  a 
remarkably  literary  style,  he  became  the  rage  with  the  cultured 
students  of  life  who  called  themselves  pessimists.” 

“Are  not  all  thinking  people  pessimists?”  I  asked. 

"Oh,  dear,  no,”  answered  Maurice.  “I  grant  you  that  the  end- 
cf-the-century  people  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  despair  of 
things  in  general — the  sort  of  people  who  are  either  swearing  by 
Ibsen  or  swearing  at  Shakespeare.  But  one  reason  for  this  attitude 
is  that  they  believed  that  the  world  had  outworn  Romance.  Now, 
you  and  I  know  that  Romance  is  one  of  the  most  indestructible 
things  belonging  to  humanity,  and  that  if  Ibsen  and  Shaw  try  to 
expel  it  by  the  door,  it  comes  back  through  the  window  with 
Maeterlinck.  The  twentieth-century  people  have  got  quite  a  riotous 
fondness  for  Romance,  as  their  novelists  and  their  essayists  testify. 
It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  be  pessimistic.  Now  pessimism  is  left 
either  to  very  young  men  and  women  in  the  suburbs,  or  to  very 
old  men  like  me,  who  have  seen,  like  Browning’s  Ogniben,  four-and- 
twenty  leaders  of  revolt.” 

"Do  you  call  yourself  a  pessimist?”  I  inquired. 

“It  depends,”  answered  Maurice.  “If  I  am  intimate  with  a 
neurotic  woman,  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  despair.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  I  go  to  the  club  and  see  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  men  and 
am  doing  my  work  in  a  hearty  fashion — why,  I  ‘  take  the  joy  as  it 
comes,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God.’  ” 

“Now  you  are  trifling,”  I  said,  severely. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so,”  replied  my  friend.  “It  is  one  of  the  dull 
things  about  you  that  you  cannot  bear  to  mix  up  your  humour  and 
your  seriousness  as  life  mixes  up  its  comedy  and  its  tragedy.  If  you 
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want  to  know,  I  originally  belonged  to  the  ‘  discouraged  generation 
of  the  fifties.  ’  ” 

“1850?  ”  I  queried;  “you  were  not  born  then.  And  who  or  what 
is  the  discouraged  generation  of  that  period?” 

“If  you  read  the  social  and  literary  annals  of  the  mid-Victorian 
epoch,  you  will  find  that  there  was  a  wave  of  discouragement  passing 
over  us  then.  I  say  ‘  us,’  because  I  inherited  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  those  men.  Be  the  explanation  what  it  may,  the  world  seemed 
a  sick  place — without  interest,  or  originality — just  about  the  time 
when  Napoleon  le  petit  w^as  inaugurating  his  rotten  Empire.  Well, 

I  too  began  my  melancholy  career,  feeling  that  the  sooner  I  was 
absorbed  into  Nirvana  the  better  it  would  be.  And  if  you  read  my 
earliest  essays  in  literature — which  I  assuredly  do  not  recommend — 
you  will  find  that  I  moped  and  moaned  a  good  deal  in  my  search 
for  the  ‘  Nothing  which  is  the  All.’  You  were  angry  with  me  just 
now,  because  I  connected  my  mental  state  with  the  kind  of  feminine 
companionship  I  happened  to  be  keeping.  But,  if  you  think  of  it, 
is  not  pessimism  largely  a  matter  of  nerves — a  result  of  hysteria? 
The  best  thing  in  the  world  for  you,  if  you  feel  ‘  nervy,’  is  to  road 
the  works  of  authors  who  are  much  more  nervy  than  yourself.  At 
all  events,  the  talented  writers  who  cured  me  were  Ibsen  and 
Nietzsche.” 

“I  don’t  quite  understand  the  conjunction  of  names,”  I  said. 

“Oh,  a  good  many  modern  authors  would  do  just  as  well,”  he 
answered,  airily.  “But  I  found  Ibsen  a  salutary  remedy  because  he 
had  absolutely  no  sense  of  humour,  and  Nietzsche  because  he  had 
too  much.  The  man  who  wrote  ‘  The  Master  Builder  ’  is  quite 
monumentally  devoid  of  a  smile,  while  ‘  Thus  spake  Zarathustra  ’ 
is  the  most  distinctly  humorous  effort  of  a  moralist  I  ever  perused. 
Both  of  these  geniuses  restored  me  to  sanity.  I  became  certain 
that  the  world  could  not  be  such  an  inexpressibly  dreary  and  grimy 
])lace  as  the  Scandinavian  dramatist  drew;  while,  as  for  Nietzsche, 
he  positively  reconverted  me  to  Christianity.  Such  a  madly 
grotesque  morality  and  religion  as  that  of  Nietzsche  makes  one  thank¬ 
ful  for  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  much  more  for  the  Sermon  on  the 
INIoimt !  ” 

“And  what  do  you  call  yourself  now?”  I  inquired. 

“Well,”  said  Maurice,  “you  remember  how  some  years  ago  the 
man  who  was  too  superior  a  mugwump  to  know  much  about  politics 
called  himself  a  Liberal-Conservative  or  a  Liberal  Unionist.  In  the 
same  fashion,  and  for  not  dissimilar  reasons,  I  may  call  myself  a 
Pessimistic-Optimist.  I  am  an  Optimist  when  I  work,  and  a 
Pessimist  when  I  think ;  an  Optimist  at  the  Italian  Lakes,  and  a 
Pessimist  in  the  Midland  Counties;  an  Optimist  when  I  see  a  good 
deal  of  men,  and  a  Pessimist  when  I  see  too  much  of  women.” 
******* 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  Maurice 
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was  seeing  too  much,  not  of  women  in  general,  but  of  a  particular 
woman.  The  episode  was,  I  think,  discreditable  to  Maurice,  but, 
as  a  faithful  historian,  I  must  not  shrink  from  it. 

Some  time  ago  a  lady,  who  for  various  reasons  was  notorious, 
was  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  among  certain  circles  of 
London  society.  She  was  known  to  be  a  divorcee,  and,  although 
a  good  number  of  stories  were  current  about  her  past,  a  discreet 
silence  was,  for  the  most  part,  maintained  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
divorce  in  question — whether  she  was  the  innocent  or  the  guilty 
party.  The  women,  of  course,  did  not  spare  her,  and  several  of 
them  had  chapter  and  verse  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  wrong¬ 
doing  of  which  she  was  guilty ;  in  their  eyes  she  had  wilfully  broken 
up  what  might  have  been  a  happy  home,  and  had  rightfully  paid 
the  penalty  in  the  Courts.  Indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  scandal¬ 
mongers  knew,  “as  a  fact,”  that  at  least  three  men  had  figured 
as  co-respondents,  and,  if  pressed,  they  could  undoubtedly  furnish 
you  with  their  names.  The  men  were  more  lenient.  Even  those 
who  made  it  a  practice  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  their  clubs  drinking 
whiskies  and  soda,  and  making  free  with  reputations,  were  inclined 
to  speak  of  this  much-advertised  lady  as  the  victim,  the  unhappy 
and  almost  innocent  victim,  of  a  beast  of  a  husband.  “I  knew  him 
in  America,”  said  one  of  these  wiseacres,  “and  I  tell  you  he  was 
about  the  limit.  No;  he  did  not  drink,  but  he  did  nearly  everything 
else.  And  poor  Cynthia  had  a  devil  of  a  time !  She  was  quite  right 
to  divorce  him.”  Her  husband  was,  in  truth,  an  American,  but 
perhaps  that  was  one  of  the  few  facts  freely  circulated  about  her 
which  could  stand  the  test  of  examination. 

People  might  let  their  tongues  wag,  but  Cynthia  de  Longueville 
— she  had  dropped  her  husband’s  name — enjoyed  a  considerable 
amount  of  popularity.  She  was  well  furnished  with  means,  she 
gave  very  pleasant  dinners  in  her  fiat  at  Ashley  Gardens,  and, 
being  a  thoroughly  accomplished  woman  of  the  world,  she  talked 
amusingly  and  made  an  admirable  hostess.  Nor  was  she  deficient 
in  beauty  of  a  kind,  rather  hard  and  metallic,  but  undeniably 
effective.  She  was  a  decidedly  handsome  woman,  one  of  those  who 
look  better  under  the  electric  light  than  in  sunshine,  because  her 
particular  kind  of  brilliance  required  to  be  set  off  by  jewels,  a  careful 
toilette,  and  a  slight  assistance  from  art.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
she  would  have  looked  like  in  the  country  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  but  probably  the  smartness  of  her  tailor-made  costume 
might  have  made  ample  amends  for  any  deficiency  in  her  com¬ 
plexion.  But  she  was  undoubtedly  at  her  best  when  sitting  at  the 
head  of  her  own  table  in  the  evening,  and  in  those  circumstances 
she  made  a  very  fine  figure  indeed.  She  had  somew^hat  opulent 
charms  in  neck  and  bust,  but  she  was  a  well-made  woman  and,  of 
course,  admirably  dressed,  with  much  good  taste.  Her  eyes  were 
dark  and  lustrous;  her  hair  a  splendid  Venetian  red;  her  hands. 
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a  little  large,  were  of  good  shape  and  looked  eminently  serviceable. 
The  disagreeable  things  about  her  were  her  laugh — harsh  and 
unmusical — and  a  certain  nervous  contraction  across  her  brows, 
which  gave  the  suggestion  of  bad  temper.  But,  on  the  whole,  she 
was  to  be  admired,  with  some  reserves :  a  Minerva,  perhaps,  who 
had  had  some  bitterer  experiences  than  altogether  consorted  with 
an  Olympian  divinity.  Her  smile  was  very  peculiar  and  enigmatic, 
and  I  could  not  think  where  I  had  seen  it  before,  until  I  suddenly 
bethought  myself  of  Leonardo’s  “Monna  Lisa.”  Just  the  same 
curious,  half-wistful,  half-cynical  smile  hovered  at  times  over  her 
lips,  and  threw  an  odd  expression  of  resentful  or  humorous  scorn 
across  her  features.  She  must  have  had  a  singular  bringing-up  in 
the  French  chateau  on  the  Loire,  where,  according  to  her  own 
story,  her  childhood  w’as  passed,  or  else  her  earliest  initiation  into 
life’s  perpetual  mazes  must  have  involved  no  little  bitterness. 
French  she  clearly  was  by  lineage  and  prejudices,  yet  she  had  made 
herself  cosmopolitan  by  large  acquaintance  with  different  capitals. 
And  she  spoke  English,  French,  and  German  with  almost  equal 
fluency. 

‘‘I  don’t  think  I  like  Madame  de  Longueville,”  said  Maurice  one 
day.  “I  should  like  her  better  if  she  called  herself  Mrs.  Potter, 
which  is  her  real  name,  instead  of  falling  back  on  problematical 
ancestors.  Perhaps  Elihu  J.  Potter  was  a  much  better  fellow  than 
the  reputation  which  he  at  present  enjoys — thanks  to  the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  his  divorced  wife.” 

“Do  you  think  she  is  an  adventuress?”  I  asked. 

“  I  really  do  not  know.  Do  you  mean  in  the  special  or  the  general 
sense?  All  women  after  thirty-five  are  adventuresses,  more  or  less. 
There  I  emphatically  agree  with  Bernard  Shaw.  But  if  you  mean 
that  she  does  not  pay  her  bills,  lives  on  credit,  and  gratefully 
accepts  presents  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  I  should 
certainly  disagree.  She  strikes  me  as  a  free-and-easy  and  rather 
generous  woman;  and  probably  she  has  a  certain  code  of  conduct 
to  which,  though  it  may  be  expansive  and  tolerant,  she  very  rigidly 
adheres.” 

“Why  don’t  you  like  her?”  said  I. 

“Well,  there’s  her  name  to  begin  with,”  Maurice  answered. 
“Cynthia  is  a  rotten  name.  It  is  like  Lesbia  and  Clodia,  and  other 
pseudo-classical  names.  ‘  Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eye  ’ — that 
stamps  them.  I  wish  Catullus’s  stormy  mistress  had  not  been 
called  Lesbia.  He  deserved  a  better  fate,  and  made,  I  am  sure, 
far  too  much  of  her  prodigal  kisses.  Cynthia !  What  on  earth 
can  you  do  with  a  woman  called  Cynthia,  except  put  her  on  a  stucco 
pedestal,  and  let  Pope  write  about  her  in  his  Twickenham  villa !  ” 

“You  are  scornful,  my  friend,”  I  said.  “If  you  will  forgive  the 
vulgarism,  I  should  say  tliat  you  were  talking  through  your  hat.” 

“  .\nd  there  is  another  thing,”  continued  Maurice,  quite  unper- 
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turbed  by  my  rebuke.  “She  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  had 
played  the  part  of  a  man  in  some  amateur  theatricals.  Now,  how 
on  earth  a  woman  can  be  so  unmindful  of  the  contours  of  her  sex 
as  to  pretend  to  be  a  man  passes  my  comprehension.  It  is  worse 
than  vulgar — it  is  frankly  bete." 

“Did  you  ever  see  on  the  stage  a  feminine  Romeo?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  replied,  “for  some  extraordinary  reason,  actresses 
rather  like  masquerading  as  men.  But  surely  only  in  England 
could  the  public  tolerate  such  a  monstrosity  as  the  ‘  principal  boy  ’ 
in  a  pantomime.  Think  of  the  hips !  ”  he  added,  with  a  shudder. 

“But  Sarah  Bernhardt  once  acted  Hamlet,”  I  objected  “to  say 
nothing  of  Pelleas  in  Maeterlinck’s  play.” 

“Sarah  Bernhardt  is  an  exception  to  most  rules,”  Maurice 
remarked.  “Her  Hamlet  was  undoubtedly  clever,  and  by  no  means 
offensive.  Still,  I  prefer  her  as  Ph^dre  or  La  Tosca.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  ever  tried  to  persuade  Eleonora  Duse  to  act  a  man’s  part? 

I  trow  not !  ” 

“But  returning  to  Madame  de  Longueville - ”  I  began. 

“Oh,  she  must  have  looked  dreadful  as  a  man,”  said  Maurice. 
“Besides,  it  was  so  stupid  of  her — and  she  certainly  is  anything  but 
a  stupid  woman.” 

“Diabolically  clever,  I  should  say.” 

“Diabolically?”  Maurice  queried.  “No,  I  believe  you  are  wrong. 
She  would  like  people  to  think  that  her  wit  and  espieglerie  had  a 
touch  of  Mephistopheles.  But  1  fancy  that  the  qualities  of  her 
mind  are  more  homespun.  Probably  half  the  troubles  of  her  life 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  always  had  to  pretend  that 
she  is  cleverer  than  she  really  is.  It  is  a  terrible  burden  to  have 
to  live  up  to  a  sulphurous  reputation.  To  pretend  continuously  that 
you  are  dangerous  and  wicked,  when  you  are  only  a  little  above 
commonplace,  must  be  monstrously  hard  work.” 

“Cynthia  is  a  good  deal  above  commonplace,”  I  suggested. 

“Maybe,”  said  Maurice,  with  a  shrug.  “I  only  say  that,  if  1 
had  to  affix  a  class  upon  her  like  the  Oxford  examiners,  I  should 
put  her  at  ‘Beta,’  with  the  slightest  possible  ‘plus.’” 

******* 

I  happened  not  to  come  across  Maurice  for  some  time  after  this 
conversation.  He  remained  in  town,  and  I  was  called  away  on 
some  business  or  other  to  the  North  of  England.  When  I  returned 
I  was  surprised  t6  hear  that  he  was  to  be  seen  constantly  in  the 
company  of  Cynthia  de  Longueville,  and  that  apparently  he  was 
one  of  the  most  favoured  of  those  swains  who  sighed  or  stormed, 
protested  or  succumbed,  at  her  feet.  After  all  that  had  been  said 
both  by  him  and  by  me,  it  seemed  more  than  a  little  strange  that 
he  should  have  so  completely  veered  round  in  her  favour.  There 
was  one  circumstance,  however,  which  offered  some  explanation  of 
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his  inconsistency — the  fact  that  she  had  recently  been  the  subject 
of  unpleasant  innuendoes  in  the  Society  papers.  If  there  was 
one  thing  more  than  another  which  made  Maurice’s  blood  boil,  it 
was  an  attack,  veiled  or  explicit,  on  a  woman’s  reputation  in  the 
public  Press.  Cynthia,  as  a  handsome  lady  entertaining  her  friends 
in  Ashley  Gardens  and  amusing  them  with  a  wit,  which,  if  not  too 
refined,  was  certainly  piquant,  might  be  an  object  for  Maurice’s 
critical  raillery.  But  Cynthia  as  the  aggrieved  victim  of  an 
anonymous  slander,  started  and  circulated  doubtless  by  an  envious 
and  unscrupulous  rival,  became  at  once  a  woman  to  be  sympathised 
with  and  pitied.  Something  like  this,  I  was  aware,  had  happened, 
and  I  knew  of  old  my  friend’s  instinct  for  generous  championship. 
Maurice  was  almost  absurdly  sensitive  as  to  a  woman’s  reputation; 
it  was  part  of  his  unshaken  belief  in  their  innate  modesty  and 
uprightness.  Nay,  more.  If  he  found  himself  at  an  evening  party, 
he  would  choose  by  preference  to  be  introduced  to  some  quiet  little 
lady  w'ho  was  sitting  in  a  desolate  corner  and  appeared  to  be  forlorn. 
Should  there  be  at  a  Continental  watering  place  a  woman  looked 
at  askance  by  her  superior  sisters  as  being  decidedly  “poor  form,” 
Maurice  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  paying  marked 
attention  to  her,  whatever  his  lady  friends  might  say.  It  was 
rather  a  fine  trait  in  his  disposition,  this  Quixotic  chivalry  on  behalf 
of  the  helpless,  and  it  naturally  occurred  to  my  mind  as  the  key 
to  Maurice’s  changed  attitude. 

But  it  did  not  explain  everything.  For  Maurice  was  not  only 
attentive  to  Cynthia,  he  seemed  to  be  absolutely  devoted  to  her. 
I  saw  them  in  a  box  together  at  the  theatre,  and  I,  who  knew 
Maurice  well,  was  shocked  at  his  too  obvious  servitude.  She  on 
her  part  appeared  equally  enslaved,  and  I  fancy  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other — so  wrapped  up  were  they  in  each  other — could 
have  given  any  intelligible  account  of  the  play  they  were  witnessing. 
Once  again  I  saw  them  in  the  stalls  of  the  Palace  Theatre,  witnessing 
the  triumphs  of  Pavlova  and  Mordkin.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
the  Eussian  dancers  without  being  absorbed  in  their  beautiful  agility 
and  technical  accomplishment.  But  Cynthia  and  Maurice  were 
clearly  thinking  more  of  each  other  than  of  what  was  passing  on 
the  stage,  and  gazed  in  each  other’s  eyes  in  a  fashion  which  was 
ridiculous  if  not  positively  indecent.  It  was  very  puzzling,  and  also 
very  alarming,  and  I  impatiently  expected  Maurice’s  account  of 
the  affair. 

I  expected,  however,  a  long  time  without  being  gratified,  and  1 
grew  to  be  thoroughly  uneasy.  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
and  see  my  friend,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  never  to  be  found  at 
his  clubs  or  any  of  his  usual  haunts;  and  after  drawing  blank  more 
than  once,  I  at  length  ran  him  to  earth.  He  was  reading  a  book 
by  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander  on  “Telepathy  and  Auto-suggestion,” 
together  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  recently  published  account  of  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Psychical  Society,  and  I  fancied  that  he  put 
away  his  books  with  a  certain  shamefacedness  as  I  entered.  He 
areeted  me,  however,  with  his  usual  serene  smile. 

“  How  are  you  ?  ”  he  said ;  “  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long 
while.” 

“Nor  I  you,”  I  answered.  “What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself  ?  ” 

Instead  of  replying  to  me,  he  asked  an  abrupt  and  irrelevant 
question,  as  was  often  his  habit. 

“Did  you  ever  come  across  a  hysterical  woman?”  he  said.  “I  do 
not  mean  of  the  average,  but  of  the  extreme  sort,  thoroughly 
neurotic,  a  bundle  of  tingling  and  jangled  nerves.  It  is,  of  course, 
an  interesting  experience,  but  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.  What¬ 
ever  you  do  or  say,  the  woman  takes  wrong;  she  makes  your 
words  mean  something  entirely  different  from  what  you  intended, 
and  has  the  worst  possible  interpretation  of  your  most  casual  acts. 
And  all  the  time  she  suffers  intensely,  poor  dear.  She  knows  that 
she  is  wounding  you,  but  she  is  still  more  wounding  herself.  She 
would  give  w'orlds  not  to  be  so  perverse  and  irritating,  but  she 
cannot  help  herself.  She  wants  you  to  be  most  generous  and 
tolerant  to  her,  but  she  cannot  be  generous  or  tolerant  to  you. 
She  says,  ‘  I  love  you,’  in  a  tone  which  almost  suggests  that  she 
hates  you,  and  she  asks  you  fifty  times  a  day  whether  you  love 
her,  and  is  always  wholly  dissatisfied  wdth  your  reply.” 

“How  dreadful!”  I  murmured  sympathetically,  but  with  my 
usual  fatal  facility  for  uttering  the  commonplace. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  gravely,  “it  is  dreadful.  For  the  fact  is — so  far 
as  there  can  be  any  fact  in  such  a  tangle  of  morbid  fancies — that 
the  poor  woman  is  leading  an  inner  life  of  her  own  which  is  totally 
unrelated  to  external  data.  The  representation  in  her  mind  of  what 
occurs  is  wholly  distorted,  because  she  views  everything  in  reference 
to  herself,  and  she  is  full  of  sick  imaginings.  You  know  how 
everything  looks  inverted  in  a  bad  mirror.  Well,  her  mind  is  a 
mirror,  either  concave  or  convex,  which  now  exaggerates  and  now 
belittles.  It  never  pictures  anything  truly  and  correctly.” 

“Has  all  this  a  reference  to  Cynthia  de  Longueville ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I  went  to  see  her  after  that  shameful  article 
in  the  Daily  Gossip,  which  not  obscurely  hinted  at  bigamy  and 
gambling  hells  and  other  unmentionable  horrors.  I  found  her,  as 
I  expected,  bent  on  bringing  an  action  against  the  newspaper  for 
criminal  libel,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  managed  to  dissuade 
her  from  such  folly.  It  is  curious  how  anxious  women  are  to  wash 
their  linen,  even  when  it  is  not  dirty,  but  only  slightly  soiled,  in 
public!  Of  course,  she  was  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  nerves, 
and  she  talked  rather  wildly  about  disappearing  or  committing 
suicide,  or  doing  something  desperate.  I  was  genuinely  sorry  for 
the  poor  lady,  and  I  went  to  see  her  constantly.  Beginning  with 
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a  sort  of  dislike,  I  ended  by  really  liking  her — you  know  that  I  am 
impressionable - ” 

“Indeed,  Ido,”  I  interjected,  “especially  in  the  case  of  distressed 
beauty.” 

“I  would  rather  you  did  not  laugh,”  said  Maurice,  a  little 
haughtily.  “There  was  really  a  great  deal  to  like  in  her,  and  she 
took  me  into  her  confidence  on  several  points.  That  American 
husband  must  have  been  a  brute !  I  did  not  know  such  men 
existed.” 

“  Well?  ”  I  said,  as  my  friend  paused. 

“The  nervous  attack  did  not  pass  away,”  he  went  on  presently. 
“It  grew  worse.  Each  day  poor  Cynthia  seemed  to  get  further 
and  further  into  the  toils,  and  to  be  less  and  less  able  to  shake  off 
her  depression.” 

“You  made  the  mistake  of  being  sympathetic,”  I  remarked. 
“Sympathy  is  no  good  for  hysterical  women.” 

“I  daresay  you  are  right,”  said  Maurice,  “but  I  really  could  not 
help  myself.  I  could  not  be  such  a  hard-hearted  cynic  as  to  be 
indifferent,  especially  as  poor  Cynthia  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  dependent  on  me.  You  know  she  gaVe  up  her  dinner-parties 
and  most  of  her  friends.  Latterly  her  chief,  if  not  sole,  society  was 
myself,  and  although  I  was  afflicted  beyond  measure  at  her  want 
of  balance  and  her  increasing  nervousness,  I  learnt  to  like  her  all 
the  better.  Possibly  I  was  flattered  at  being  her  chosen  confidant; 
it  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  subtle  processes  of  a  growing  intimacy. 
Anyhow,  I  suppose  I  was  considered  the  amant  en  litre  ” 

“You  were,”  I  said,  shortly. 

“  Good  Heavens  !  What  a  time  I  had  !  ”  he  went  on.  “  I  wonder 
if  I  can  give  you  any  idea  of  the  kind  of  conversation  which  often 
passed  between  us.  Let  me  try.  When  I  came  into  her  room, 
she  would  fix  me  with  her  deep,  inquiring  eyes.  She  was  always 
full  of  suspicion.  ‘Where  have  you  been?’  she  would  say.  I 
would  tell  her  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  by  no  means  to  her 
satisfaction.  ‘  There  is  at  least  half-an-hour  unaccounted  for,’  she 
complained.  ‘  Besides,  the  club  is  a  vague  phrase,  which  may 
cover  all  sorts  of  employments.  And  you  have  not  now  told  me 
whom  you  have  Seen  and  talked  to.  ’  So  her  ruthless  cross- 
examination  would  go  on,  always  returning  to  the  same  points, 
which  were  gone  over  with  damnable  iteration.” 

“Did  you  never  lose  your  temper?  ”  I  inquired. 

“Sometimes,”  he  replied.  “But  that  only  made  things  worse, 
for  then  we  fell  upon  mutual  recriminations — tiresome,  dreadful, 
silly  things  which  I  am  ashamed  to  recall.  And  always  the 
recurrent  strain,  ‘  You  do  not  love  me;  you  never  really  loved  me.’ 
Poor  Cynthia!  She  used  to  be  so  sorry,  when  the  fit  was  over, 
begging  me  to  forgive  her  for  her  unceasing  jealousy,  and  imploring 
me  not  to  leave  her.  Of  course,  she  was  always  going  to  be  better 
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to-morrow.  ‘Let  us  give  each  other  another  chance,’  she  would 
say,  although  she  knew  that  I  knew  that  every  day  would  be 
more  or  less  the  same.  Upon  my  word,  I  wonder  that  I  kept  sane. 
She,  poor  dear,  often  protested  that  if  only  I  were  more  patient 
with  her,  she  would  not  be  so  mad.  The  dreadful  thing  about 
hysterical  women  is  that  they  generally  preserve  an  undercurrent 
of  reasonableness,  which  makes  their  aberrations  all  the  harder  for 
them  to  bear.” 

“  Why  did  you  keep  yourself  so  aloof  from  all  your  friends  ?  ” 
said  1. 

Maurice  smiled  rather  forlornly.  “You  see,  she  was  rather 
exigeante,"  he  replied.  “I  felt  like  a  physician  who  was  bound  to 
visit  every  day  a  troublesome  but  interesting  patient.” 

“At  any  rate,”  I  remarked,  “you  do  not  strike  me  as  insane — 
yet!” 

“No,  but  I  am  a  hopeless  pessimist,  upon  the  principles  which 
I  have  already  explained  to  you.  Give  me  nothing  but  a  woman 
to  see,  day  after  day,  and  my  views  of  the  world,  of  human  nature, 
and  of  our  ultimate  destiny  are  shrouded  in  black.  Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  sunshine  ?  It  seems  to  be  always  raining  1  Is  there  any 
reason  in  the  Universe?  The  world  seems  to  me  a  pestilent 
collection  of  vapours,  a  soulless  piece  of  mechanism,  possibly  a 
madhouse!  But,”  he  added,  “I  am  better  now.” 

I  then  noticed  for  the  first  time  how  seriously  ill  Maurice  was 
looking.  His  face  was  drawn  and  haggard.  There  were  dark  lines 
under  his  eyes,  and,  instead  of  his  fifty  years,  he  looked  sixty  or 
sixty-five. 

“I  can’t  say  that  health  is  radiant  on  your  brow,”  I  remarked, 
with  an  attempt  at  lightness. 

“Oh,  but  I  am  much  better  than  I  was,”  he  repeated.  “Because, 
at  last,  I  found  out  a  way.” 

I  waited,  but  he  said  no  more,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  answer 
further  queries. 

******* 

What  he  had  done  I  discovered  subsequently.  He  had  always 
been  interested  in  hypnotism,  so  that  I  was  not  surprised  at  the 
literature  he  was  reading  when  I  visited  him  in  his  rooms.  He 
had  practised  it  from  time  to  time,  and  found  that  he  possessed 
some  power,  which  might  be  developed.  It  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  hypnotise  Cynthia  de  Longue ville,  and  after 
some  persuasion  she  permitted  him  to  try.  In  the  hypnotic  state 
he  could,  of  course,  make  cheerful  suggestions  to  her,  which  in 
her  waking  condition  she  could  carry  out.  He  told  her,  for  instance, 
that  at  ten  o’clock  to-morrow  morning  she  would  recover  her  spirits 
and  look  upon  things  in  general  with  a  less  jaundiced  eye.  And 
after  a  time  she  readily  fell  under  his  influence,  and  their  daily  talk 
became  less  melancholy.  If  a  nervous  attack  came  on,  he  would 
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send  her  off  into  a  dream-like  trance,  and  assure  her  that  when  she 
awoke,  her  headache,  the  nervous  contraction  of  her  brow,  the 
shakiness  in  her  hands  would  all  leave  her.  And  this  was  punctually 
realised.  The  only  trouble  was  that  Maurice  had  to  be  in  so  blithe 
a  temper  himself  that  his  daily  ministrations  to  her  involved  a 
considerable  strain.  And  the  mere  effort  required  to  hypnotise  her 
became  increasingly  onerous  and  told  on  his  health.  In  many  ways 
he  became  the  neuropath  as  Cynthia  grew  to  be  better,  and  their 
respective  characters  were  reversed.  And  there  was  another  con¬ 
sequence,  more  serious  still.  When  a  man  is  bending  his  whole 
strength  to  the  task  of  healing  a  sick  woman,  his  pity  grows 
affectionate,  and  his  sympathy  becomes  something  very  like  passion. 
At  least,  that  is  the  case  with  men  of  Maurice’s  stamp,  who  are 
amateur  physicians  and  desperately  susceptible.  Whether  Cynthia 
was  or  was  not  in  love  with  Maurice — and  I  believe  she  was — 
Maurice  was  certainly  in  love  with  Cynthia.  I  trembled  much  for 
my  friend  in  those  days. 

There  was  certainly  cause.  One  day  Maurice  came  with  a 
frightened  look  in  his  eyes  which  I  had  never  seen  before  in  those 
serene  and  grey-coloured  orbs.  “  Good  God !  ”  I  cried.  “  What 
is  the  matter?  ” 

He  sat  down  and  looked  perplexed.  “  Upon  my  honour,  I  scarcely 
know,”  he  murmured  at  length.  ‘‘Something  has  happened,  but 
my  brain  is  so  confused  and  muddled  that  I  cannot  recall  what 
it  is.  Let  me  think  for  a  moment.” 

He  sat  there  for  some  time  without  saying  a  word.  I  silently 
poured  him  out  a  whisky  and  soda,  which  he,  in  an  absent  fashion, 
drained  to  the  last  drop. 

‘‘Ah,  I  remember  now,”  he  said.  ‘‘I  have  made  a  proposal  of 
marriage,  and  I  have  been  accepted.  I  suppose  you  ought  to 
congratulate  me !  ”  And  he  laughed  a  kind  of  hollow  laugh  which 
was  most  painful  to  hear.  I  waited,  speechlessly,  for  indeed  this 
was  the  worst  news  I  had  heard  for  many  a  day. 

‘‘Why  did  you  not  consult  me?”  I  asked  at  last. 

‘‘Because  I  knew  what  you  would  say,  and  I  felt  ashamed,”  he 
replied.  ‘‘Well,  do  you  not  want  to  know  the  happy  lady’s  name? 
It  is  at  least  charitable  to  suppose  that  she  is  happy,  and  it  is  only 
good  manners  to  show  some  reasonable  curiosity.” 

‘‘Need  I  ask?”  I  said. 

‘‘No,  I  suppose  not,”  Maurice  replied.  ‘‘The  happy,  or  unhappy, 
lady  is  Cynthia  de  Longueville.” 

******* 

The  next  few  weeks  passed  in  utter  misery  both  for  me  and 
Maurice.  Of  course,  I  was  certain  that  this  absurd  engagement 
bore  no  real  relation  to  Maurice’s  permanent  character  and  tempera¬ 
ment.  It  was  absurd,  idiotic,  insane,  suicidal — my  wrath  rose 
through  a  crescendo  of  expletives.  Both  my  friend  and  Cynthia 
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were  in  a  hysterical,  unreal  state,  she,  because  she  had  been  the 
patient,  he,  because  he  had  been  the  agent  in  a  theatrical  episode 
of  amateur  hypnotism.  Doctors,  no  doubt,  and  scientific  persons 
knew  how  to  deal  with  phenomena  of  this  kind;  they  could  handle 
this  delicate  ministration  to  a  mind  diseased  without  injuring 
themselves  or  their  patients  and  without  departing  by  a  hair’s- 
breadth  from  the  proper  professional  attitude.  But  a  susceptible 
man  practising  on  an  emotional  woman — all  sorts  of  foolish  things 
might  result  from  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  And  I  was  furious  with  the  lady,  with  Maurice,  and  lastly, 
with  myself,  for  having  left  my  friend  so  long  to  his  own  devices. 
He,  on  his  part,  went  through  strange  alternations  of  mood.  Some¬ 
times  he  was  utterly  despondent,  sometimes  he  affected  a  wild 
hilarity.  A  prospective  bridegroom  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  rapture,  and,  in  a  fashion  equally  pathetic 
and  ridiculous,  he  tried  to  persuade  me  that  he  was  happy.  I 
regret  to  add  that  for  the  first  and  last  time  I  found  in  Maurice  a 
marked  tendency  to  drink  more  than  was  good  for  him.  On 
occasions  when  a  woman  finds  relief  in  floods  of  tears,  a  man  is 
apt  to  absorb  liquid  as  fast  as  the  other  sex  sheds  it. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  Society,  so  far  as  it  chose  to  concern 
itself  with  the  doings  of  Maurice,  gossiped  about  the  unexpected 
marriage.  An  announcement  of  the  engagement  duly  appeared  in 
the  Morning  Post,  sent,  no  doubt,  by  the  lady,  for  its  publication 
moved  the  hero  to  an  outburst  of  wrath.  Numerous  telegrams  of 
congratulation  were  showered  on  Maurice,  who,  day  by  day,  grew 
more  morose  and  irritable,  reserving  apparently  for  Cynthia  de 
Longueville  his  hours  of  summer  temper.  Three  days  before  the 
date  fixed  for  the  marriage  I  saw  him  at  the  club.  He  tried  to 
avoid  me,  but  that  amiable  intention  I  frustrated  by  cornering  him 
in  the  smoking-room.  He  refused  to  talk,  how'ever,  and  when  I 
incautiously  asked  him  where  he  intended  to  spend  his  honeymoon, 
he  answered,  with  an  oath,  “In  Bedlam.” 

“Maurice,”  I  said,  laying  my  hand  on  his  arm,  “why,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  don’t  you  break  off  this  infernal  engagement?  Let 
me  go  and  see  the  lady.” 

He  angrily  threw  off  my  hand  and  got  up.  “All  right,”  he  said. 
“You  had  better  leave  me  alone.  Pray  don’t  interfere.  I  know 
what  to  do,”  and  he  straightway  left  the  club. 

The  next  day  I  received  a  telegram  from  him,  containing  the 
single  word,  “Good-bye.”  I  naturally  imagined  that  he  meant  to 
take  a  farewell  of  his  bachelor  state  and  of  his  bachelor  friends,  and 
I  crumpled  up  the  yellow  piece  of  paper  with  rage  and  despair  in 
my  heart.  But,  as  I  subsequently  learnt,  this  was  not  his  meaning. 
He  had  taken  a  step,  w'hich,  if  not  heroic,  was  decisive.  He  had 
bolted ! 
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He  had  bolted — nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  I  suppose  he 
was  ashamed  of  himself,  for  I  did  not  hear  anything  from  him  for 
several  weeks.  Then  I  got  a  letter  from  California,  saying  that  he 
was  tarpon-fishing.  No  further  word  of  explanation  did  he  vouch¬ 
safe — to  me  or  to  anyone.  As  for  Cynthia  de  Longueville,  whom 
he  had  treated  so  abominably,  she  was  not  long  left  to  solitude  and 
tears.  She  wrote  to  me  what  I  must  confess  in  justice  to  her  was 
a  very  sensible  letter.  Without  entering  into  unpleasant  detail,  or 
wasting  wwds  in  reproach  or  indignation,  she  simply  informed  me 
that  she  was  about  to  rejoin  Mr.  Elihu  J.  Potter  in  America. 
Apparently  the  long  discord  had  been  healed,  and  her  husband  was 
prepared  to  take  her  back  on  conditions  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
The  aSair  was  a  nine-days’  wonder  in  London,  and  then  was 
forgotten.  But  I  always  maintained  that  it  was  an  episode  which 
w’as  singularly  discreditable  to  Maurice  Westerton. 

Walter  Lennard. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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